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OYAL CORDS’ make a striking addition to any car’s appearance. The 

handsome black tread—the gray sidewalls—the circling strip of white 
give a distinctive individuality to ‘Royal Cord’ Tires that is both impressive 
and easily recognized. 


And ‘Royal Cord’ Tires are just as good as they are good-looking. Tens 
of thousands of slender, pliant cords give them a tire structure that is yielding 
and responsive, yet exceedingly tough. 

Yielding enough to provide the additional comfort and heightened luxury 
in motoring for which ‘Royal Cords’ are famous. Tough enough to make them 
undeniably economical in service. : 


In addition to the ‘Royal Cord’, there are four other distinctive United 
States Tires—each designed and built to meet certain specific driving conditions. 


No matter what type of car you drive, or what kind of roads you travel, 
there are United States Tires that will exact/y meet your needs. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 











‘Royal Cord’ 
one of the five 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 





(JUALITY UTILITY AND VALUE 








THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/ STREET 
New YORK 
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———Jranklin Simon 8 Co——-s 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38thSts., New York 
































“LADY TEAZLE” 


HOUSE GOWNS 

: The neglizees with two- fi 
fold charm—as practical 

j as they are lovely. fl 


“YT ADY TEAZLE” House 
Gowns are cleverly de- 
signed to conceal their 
4 —identity—for they have all 
the characteristics of a dress 
2 and mi-lady may enjoy the 
ease and comfort of a nez- 
lizee without detracting 
from the smartness of her 
appearance. 


















No. 101—Of silk-finished crepe voile in two color 





orchid, purple over orchid or copen over taupe. 
Including 
27.50 Federal Tax 1.25 Price 28.75 Federal Tax 


No. 103 — Of crepe meteor in wisteria, taupe, 
navy, black, copen, light blue, pink or rose. 


Including 
29.50 Federal Tax 1.45 Price 30.95 Federal Tax 





binations; in orchid and purple, tan arid navy, 
copen and black or copen and taupe. 


45.00 Federal Tax 3.00 Price 48.00 Federal Tax 


No. 107— Of flowered Georgette in black, navy, 
wisteria or French blue, over chiffon cloth, 
pirdle and cuffs of crepe de chine. 

Including 


58.00 Federal Tax 4.30, Price 62.30 Federal Tax 









On and after May 1st, 
all House Gowns pur- 
chased fromthisadver- 


tisement is subject to 
the Federal Tax. 










copen, black, rose, pink or light blue. 








combinations. In gray over rose, hight blue over " 


No. 105 — Of crepe meteor, in two color com- | 


Including | 


l Ne. 109—Of crepe de chine in wisteria, navy, 5 








Includin 
19.75 Federal Tax .48 Price 20.23 Federal Tax 
SE cern IK 1———IK KK 11K 
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———Jranklin Simon s Co——, 


| Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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ANNOUNCE 


|! | The Opening of a 


. FRENCH GOWN SHOP 


ORIGINAL MODELS AND ADAPTATIONS 
CREATED BY OUR OWN DESIGNERS AND 
EXECUTED EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PRIVACY OF 
j | OUR OWN WORKROOMS---READY, OR TO ORDER 














KK. 





HILE the French Gown Shop is an innovation as a shop, there | 

is nothin?, new in the fact that many of our finest models in 
Gowns have always been created by our own designers and executed 
in our own Fifth Avenue workrooms. 











and display them, and our new French Gown Shop affords many 
worthwhile advantages to you, for in choosin?, a ready-made or made- 
to-order Zown, you will be free from the distractions of other apparel. 


So the demand for our own creations requires a special shop to exploit | 














And you will also have the satisfaction of knowing that the own you 
choose is exclusively Franklin Simon workmanship, from creation to 
completion, with all that it implies of originality and successful ac- 
complishment. 


411K 














THE FRENCH GOWN SHOP WILL ALSO EXHIBIT OUR 
FREQUENT IMPORTATIONS OF ORIGINAL PARIS MODELS 

















FRENCH GOWN SHOP —Third Floor 
—— SS rn SSN —— 
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Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 















































CHILDREN’S 
HAIRCUTTING 
SHOP 


{j= A SHOP WHERE CHILDREN 
LIKE, TO COME AND MOTHERS 
LIKE TO BRING THEM! 


A \ ane 4 
ong WiLianoe 





[Ss curious when you stop to think how many barber shops 
there are in the world and how few Haircuttin3, Shops for 
children. There are certainly more children than Fathers, aren't 
there? And their hair 3rows faster than their Father’s, doesn’t it? 
And it’s much more glossy and soft, isn't it? So why shouldn't 
children have a wonderful haircutting shop all to themselves? 


- 


WE COULDN’T NEGLECT THE CHILDREN 
ANY LONGER! 


So we made a beautiful hair-cuttin3, shop, with eight tall chairs, 
and big, mirrors all around and lots of things that other such shops 
havenot. Then we got the best experts we could find on children’s 
haircutting, who know how to keep hair and soap out of the 
eyes, and they aren't cranky and all the time makin, them keep 
their heads still. 


IT IS EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
AND STRICTLY PRIVATE 


Where Mother can wait and 
watch you. A freshly sterilized 
comb and brush is used for 
exery child and all the linen is 
washed by our own laundry. We 
cut your hair just as it ought to 
be and as Mother wants it, and 
if it is your first haircut, we 
have a special envelopeall ready 
to preserve your first curl. 





CHILDREN’S HAIR-CUTTING SHOP—Fifth Floor 
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ON A MARMON CHASSIS 









Rubay 


Carrosserie 
Automohile 
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RUBAY custom-made body, 
designed and built to suit your 
individual tastes and requirements, 
will complete the satisfaction you derive 
in Owning a fine motor car. 
A booklet showing a selection of the latest Rubay designs will be sent upon request. 


TheRubay Company - 


Cleveland 
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Jewelers 


pall 


When that time comes and 
*The Diamond” is to be selected -the 
ring that is to be the most cherished 
possession-to be inspected, admired 
and possibly criticized more than any 
other if t or jewel the recipient will 
ever possess - this is the time 
when this wonderful collection of 
Diamonds will prove of service- 
for itis well known that no &emcan 
ever enter’ this stock unless it is 
of the highest standard of excellence 


Engagement Rings 


Philadelphia 


L& 
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IN THE sPRING A YOUNG MAID’S 
FAN 


| ly 


“T’ll be so glad when the real warm days 
come; then we can wear lighter things” 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 


Worse Than Death 


AUTIOUSLY the Woman opened the door of the room and en- 
tered, closing the door behind her. The room was cheap. The 
Woman’s hat was cheap. Her soul was cheap. Once her soul 

‘had nourished the nobility, the gentleness that is in every woman. But 
that had been crushed out long ago—destroyed ruthlessly, as might have 
been the bacillus of a dread disease. 

From her shabby bosom with its glimpse of frayed, dirty white, she 
drew a tiny bottle—a chemist would have called it a phial. In the 
darkening shadows of the Woman’s eyes was hunger, and disappoint- 
ment, and the dead hope of many things. Cautiously she looked about 
the bare room, scarce heeding the soiled corset tossed upon the bed, or 
the dingy cotton wrapper thrown over the broken chair. She stood 
defiantly before the cracked, green mirror, which offered her a mocking, 
sinister reflection. Suddenly, with teeth still white and strong, she 
plucked the cork from the tiny phial and emptied it. , 

And then, into the stale and stuffy room there stole the stifling odor 
of Mary Garden. 


Our Office: A Hate Song 











An Intimate Glimpse of Vanity Fair—En Famille 
By DOROTHY PARKER 


I hate the office; 
It cuts in on my social life. 


HERE is the Art Department; 
The Cover Hounds. 
They are always explaining how the photographing machine works. 
And they stand around in the green light 
And look as if they had been found drowned. 
They are forever discovering Great Geniuses; 
They never fail to find exceptional talents 
In any feminine artist under twenty-five. 
Whenever the illustrations are late 
The fault invariably lies with the editorial department. 
They are always rushing around looking for sketches, 
And writing mysterious numbers on the backs of photographs, 
And cutting out pictures and pasting them into scrapbooks, 
And then they say nobody can realize how hard they are worked— 
They said something. 


HEN there is the Editorial Department; 
The Literary Lights. 





They are just a little holier than other people 
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oS i Al eum Morning Room- 
| atthe DamptonShops 














Decoration 


UCH an interior with its French 

casement windows overlooking 
a vista of formal gardens, suggests 
one of those delightful homes de- 
signed by the Brothers Adam and 
so often a harmonious setting for 
the delicately graceful furniture of 
the late Louis Seize time. 


At the Hampton Shops you will 
find such furniture of distinction as 
this. The oval table with its dec- 
orated frieze, the oval-backed, caned 
chairs in ribbon-and-reed carving 
and the low, bow-fronted commode, 
all in subdued tones of parchment 
and green, give to this room an en- 
during charm which can only be 
attained with such discriminating 
knowledge of subtle details, as the 
Hampton Decorators make of avail 
to you. 


Hamneon Shops | 


18 Gast so"Sereet ; 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
NewYork x 


Antiquities 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Sonor, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 





Chosen for Tone 


imag is the phonograph with 
the wonderful, pure, natural 
tone that you’ve dreamed of, but 
never imagined actually existed. . 


Sonora’s perfection is most strik- 
ingly illustrated by comparison. 
The more instruments you hear the 
more thoroughly convinced you 
will be that there is no phonograph that 
equals the Sonora! 


Send for Art Model Catalog No. 8 


Gothic Jacobean Chippendale 
Louis XV ‘Adam William and Mary 
Louis XVI Colonial Duncan Phyfe 


Chinese Chippendale 


A complete line of standard upright 
and period styles is now available. 


Prices $50 to $1000 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Iur. 


Georce E. Bricutson, President 
NEW YORK DEMONSTRATION SALONS: 


Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 279 Broadway 50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 


TORONTO: Ryrie Building 
Dealers Everywhere 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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VANITY FAIR 


Domestic Products 


(Continued from page 6) 
Our Office: A Hate Song 


Because they can write classics about 

“ ‘Brevity is the soul of lingerie’, said this little chemise to itself”; 
And “Here are five reasons for the success of the Broadway plays”. 
They are all full of soul; 

Someone is forever stepping on their temperaments. 

They are constantly having nervous breakdowns 

And going away for a few weeks. 

And they only come in on Saturday mornings 

To hold the franchise. 

They tell you what good training editorial work is. 

But they don’t mean to stay in it— 

Some day they will be Free Lances 

And write the Great Thoughts that Surge within them. 

They say they only wish they could get away from the office,— 
That makes it unanimous. 


HEN there is the Fashion Department; 
First Aids to Baron de Meyer. 
If any garment costs less than $485 
They think you ought to give it to the Belgians. 
They look at everything you have on, 
And then smile tolerantly 
And say, “Sears, Roebuck certainly do a wonderful business, don’t they ?” 
They are forever taking pictures of prominent Wild Women 
Dressed as brides and kneeling at Property Altars. 
And they write essays on Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes,— 
-Lhe sky’s the limit. 


HERE is the Boss; 
The Great White Chief. 
He made us what we are to-day,— 
I hope he’s satisfied. 
He has some bizarre ideas 
About his employees’ getting to work 
At nine o’clock in the morning,— 
As if they were a lot of milkmen. 
He has never been known to see you 
When you arrive at 8:45, 
But try to come in at a quarter past ten 
And he will always go up in the elevator with you. 
He goes to Paris on the slightest provocation 
And nobody knows why he has to stay there so long. 
Oh, well— 


| You can’t expect to keep him down on the farm. 


I hate the office; 
It cuts in on my social life. 


Tragedy 


UTSIDE, it was snowing bitterly. Inside, it was not snowing at 
all, bitterly or otherwise. 

I can give no other reason for this, than that “inside” was the polished 
interior of a handsome house. The house had a roof, not to mention 
four warm walls. The walls and the roof did their share to keep the 
snow in its place. 

Caramella—beautiful child-woman—was in the inside. Soon enough 
would she be on the outside. For her husband had said she must go. 

And, as her husband paid the rent, to say nothing of whatever bills 
she might incur from time to time, Caramella could find no logical 
argument with which to thwart his desire. 

She had plead. She had wept; oh, how she had wept! But her tears 
and her pleadings had been in vain. The mind of her husband was 
made up. 

“Go!” said he, enriching the simple command with a few descriptive 
terms unnecessary to our context. 

Drawing herself up to her full height, Caramella—child-woman and 
wife—went. 

Caramella went; down the broad stairs, turn to the left; down the 


| other broad stairs, turn to the right, and through the front door. 


It was still snowing bitterly—outside. As she stepped into the covered 
vehicle that took her away, she shivered. 

Her husband, watching through the parted silken curtains of an 
upstairs window, laughed bitterly, showing his white and cruel teeth. 

“Good Lord!” he gloated, “chow she hates to go to the Opera!” 
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Farty ENGLISH FuRNITVRE 
AND OBJECTS OF ART 
ANTIQVE IAPESTRIES 
HanDWROVGHT REPRODUCTIONS 
—DECORATIONS~ 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


Se = 


Pacaliiiites of late XVII Century 
English Court Cupboard and Chair. 


Wa J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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~ Tts owner drives it 


e 


HE sort of man that buys a Mercer is the sort of man that lovesa 

car. The Mercer is a car that gives a thrill of pleasure to the 
man or woman who drives it, because it is willing, eager, and 
gentle. 


Willing because it will perform any task you call upon it to do. 


Eager because it has the power, the quick pick-up, the respon- 
siveness that you love to feel as you step on the throttle. 


Gentle because, with all its power and capability for speed, 
it is smooth, quiet, and flexible in its control. 


The Mercer is limited in its output—many will be 
disappointed this year. Those who succeed in 
getting one will be the ones who order early. 


| Mercer Automobile Company y 
an 150 Whitehead Road y ; J 
, 7 Trenton, N. J. AA ‘A 
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Soft Collars 


with the 

ion ‘ink 
The Lion Link is a practical device which which to fasten the Lion Link. It is 
holds the tie in proper position and pre simple and easy to adjust. Ask your 


vents the collar from spreading. Lion Link dealer to demonstrate this new LION 
Collars are made with special eyelets in LINK feature. 
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| 
For men cosagedl A truly | 
who prefer “ comfortable 
comfort ae we" soft collar 
Conserva- For young eeigh 
tive and men of 
b J graceful | 
ecoming even taste length | 
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OLDEST BRAND XS 
UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., TROY, N. Y. ~ 
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B ORIGINAL 


SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


The Last Word In Food Preservation 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue, New York 82 Washington Street, Boston 


VANITY FAIR 


re 


SIPHON 


REFRIGERATOR 





774 Arcade Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


803 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL Principat Cities 


Catalogue On Request 
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STANDARD EIGHT 
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A Powerful Car 


More power than you neea 15 
what you want—and that is the 
power of the Standard Eight 


You don’t need to climb the steepest and longest 
demonstrating hills in the country in high gear, 
but you can in the Standard Eight: 


—and accelerate while climbing: 


It is this power that makes the control as flexible 
as that of an electric motor car in crowded traffic. 


It is this power that makes driving a pleasure, 
and motoring a pastime. 


Whatever power you want—just press down the 
throttle—and there tt 1s. 

And behind this car is the power of an immense 
organization—The Standard Steel Car Co. of 
Pittsburg. The vast resources of this company are 
backing up the demand of car owners and dealers 
for more Standard Eights. 

New territories are being opened and new decal- 
ers appointed who wish to build a business of per- 
manence with a car of integrity. 


Write for particulars of dealers’ agreement. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automotive Department, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A Thompson Custom-Built Body © 


is a partner of the aristocratic chassis—for Thompson coach-work 
is built to achieve distinction 


’ ‘HE purchaser of a Thompson Body incorpo- 
rates his own individuality in his car, even to 
the last detail in decoration, seating and finish. 


Thompson skilled craftsmen in textiles, colors, 
metal and wood co-operate with the purchaser 
to produce a balance of luxury with mechanical 
perfection. 


THOMPSON 


E. J. Thompson Co. 


MOTOR 


Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE designing and construction of special 
bodies is necessarily a process that cannot be 


hurriedly completed. 


Those contemplating the purchase of Custom- 


built coach-work 


are requested to send now 


for our Portfolio of New Models and In- 


formation. 


CAR 


BODIES 


1765 Broadway, New York 
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STERLING SILVER 
oF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER AND DESIGN 
j ALSO A NOTABLE STOCK OF THE CHOICEST 
Prar.s, Precious STONES, JEWELRY, 
WATCHES, STATIONERY, SILVER PLATE 





TRADE MARK 


A alld? NALIN 


STERLING 











Reep & Barton 


ESTABLI 


Tiopore B.STaARR, ING. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


' JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
, y Firta AVENUE AT 47! STREET - 4.MADDEN LANE 
NEw YORK 
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CHOWS 


Offer for disposal 
dark red puppies 
sired by this 
famous cham- 
pion. 


-$75.00 and up. 


Mrs. E. C. Waller 
HOLLIS, L. I. 





Champion 


Win Sum Win Tsing 











That Great Stud Dog 


BERGSUSA 
At Stud Fee $40.00 


To Approved Bitches Only 
MIN TONG ~-_ Fee, $25.00 


Some Choice Puppies for Sale 


SPRINGFIELD CHOW CHOW KENNELS 


T. W. DOWNS, Owner 
On Merrick Road, Springfield, L.I., N.Y. 
Telephone Springfield, 1922 





Fine litters 

of Peking- 

ese Pup- 

pies from 

Champion 

stock al- 

teen! Ways for 
Lewa of eae Bred sale 

Warren & Jennings *-3:Sstsrchetanua 

\ Teleph 802 Westchester 




















» MEDOR KENNELS 


FORMERLY OF LONDON, ENGLAND # 


(ts 














OUR SPECIALTY IS PEKINGESE although 
we have dogs of all breeds. 
around and select one. 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers, Poms, Chows, Boston Bulls, Etc. 
Call or write 70 West 47th Street, New York, 2 Blocks from the Ritz, Phone 6340 Bryant 


Come in, look 








— Chow- Chows— 


Puppies and grown stock sired by show bench 
winners for sale. 
TARNEDGE KENNELS 
Long Lake West, N. Y. 











CHOW CHOWS 








CHOW CHOWS 





Rugi A.K.C. 250659—Stud Fee $30.00 


Chow dogs from imported pedigreed 
stock. Also Angora Kittens. Don’t you 
want a chow puppy to take to your sum- 
mer home? Price, $75.00 and $100.00. 
Or an Angora Kitten will amuse the 
children more than anything else. Kit- 
tens $15.00 to $25.00. 


At stud,White Angora, blue eyes, $15.00. 


Miss L. GREEN 


Phone R. R. Station 
Closter 53-J Closter, N. J. 
ALPINE - ON - HUDSON 


33 minutes from N, Y. by motor. 





























Only the best dogs 


are advertised in the 


Dog Mart 


If by any chance the 
dog you desire is riot 
advertised herewith 
—write to the man- 
ager of the Dog Mart 
who will gladly help 


you secure him 











S. B. Coughlin 
River Side Kennels 
Edgewater Park, N. J. 












THE EVALO CHOWS 


Queens Boulevard, cor. Hancock, 


OFFERS SOME 
EXCEPTIONAL CHOW PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 
MISS M. KUN 


Jamaica, L. I. 
Phone 2288W Jamaica 











RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The dog of kings and emperors. 

The aristocrat of the canine family. 

The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Pupples for Sale. Very reasonable. Exceptionally beautiful. 
Come from some of the greatest Champions in the country. 
No better blood to be had for any price. Write or call. 

DR. S. De SAYDA, 1 President 
Ridgefield Park, - 2 














For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 


$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing, 
a a . fee $10. 


26 euten ts Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York 














Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 


stock. Puppies from above dogs from 


Stud, Japanese Spaniels 


‘ M. Chadurjian 
Telephone 6691 Flatbush 























All ages and colors. 








PEKINGESE 


Chiefly 


“Sleeve Dogs” 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions, 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Largest Kennel in America 


and puppies. Champion bred, 


Great Neck, L. I. 
Telephone Great Neck 418 








Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 
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THE DOG MART 








AIREDALE 


Registered, thoroughbred 
puppies and grown stock 
for sale. 


TERRIERS 


This is the home of the famous 


Ch. Geelong Cadet, Fee $25.00 
Ch. Tanglewold Terror, Fee $25.00 


and the recent winner at the West- 
minster Kennel Club dog show 


Geelong Gladiator 


The finest all around dogs 
in the world. The ‘one 
man’’ dog. 





E GEELONG GLADIATOR, stud fee $25.00 
ia GEELONG KENNELS, saitalenilh 2 ASR OE al 


z- JAMES W. BALL and ROBERT F. HEIGHT, Proprietors JAMES CRAWFORD, Manager 











; [AIREDALE TERRIERS || Sealyham and Cairn Terriers 


Champion Soudan Swiv- WHY NOT 
eller at Stud, fee $25.00. 
The Sire of Champion 
Abbey King Nobbler, 
Champion Gold Heels, 1 
Champion Kirks Pa- f you want 


tricia. Puppies and grown 
{ stock for sale. a Puppy 


I ‘SHIP ON APPROVAL 








Buy one of 
mine ? 


ee ee, 





elite ms Rn 

“NO DOG LIKE ’EM” 
Choice Scotties—either sex. None better, they are 
1 BRAYVENT KENNELS Ps Once’ ened NEVER withew 
233 CLARK ST., _ WESTFIELD, N. J. reggae oes TALISKER KENNELS, Lancaster Pa. 


THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield Park Avenue Port Washington, L. I. ' 
© Phone 238-R Port Washington (Member Scottish Terriers Club of America) 












































WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS OORANG AIREDALE 


























x - ‘ TERRIERS 
Several Especially Attractive Puppies for Sale The 20th Century 
| also All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock for Sale 
The well known Am. bred winner P. H. Tacks $300. This two year Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
old son of “Ridgeway Dark Boy” is a beautiful little chap. An ideal OORANG KENNELS 
companion and good enough to head a breeding kennel. The Largest Breeders of Airedale 
; on. Pion uit tran ~PRIDES HILL KENNELS - PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. | | [22Pt Ls Rue, Ohio 
) 


The VENN KENNELS 7 West Highland White Terriers 


Specialists in 
THOROUGHBRED AIREDALE PUPS. HIGH 
CLASS STOCK ONLY - $35.00 UP. 


Write for Information. 


GARWOOD, - - NEW JERSEY 


AIREDALES 


Puppies and Grown Dogs 
Best pedigreed stock in the country. 
“There is no dog like an Airedale.” Our 
prices are reasonable. Send for particu- 
lars. 

VALLEY a AIREDALE KENNELS 
A. H. Crockett, Prop. 


FOR SALE AND AT STUD 
Highly Pedigreed Stock 


address, THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 


inline 









































If You Want Stocky, 
Sturdy, Swagger-Looking 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


then buy those raised on a Farm. 
Unlimited range over The Aynhoe 
Farms, puts the vigor and irrepres- 
sible snap in my dogs that is always 
appreciaied by those that know. 
MRS. WM. ELLIS HAINES 
Pennsdale, Lycoming County, Penn. 

















































































Bridgeport Pennsylvania 
BOSTON TERRIER SPECIALIST 
SCOTTISH TERRIER CAIRN TE RRIERS House raised puppies and grown dogs of qualit 
2s by Ch Wal Whim, Win- 8 gs of quality 
puppies by Champion alescott im, in Es Pedi d Eb 
ner of Special for best dog awarded by the Are all things to all people edigree and condition guaranteed 
Scottish Terrier Club for 1918. Healthy, They can outwalk the strongest man, yet M. D. HILL 
home-raised, game little pups, already accus- love to cuddle in the lap of a little child. 59 East 34th Street Opposite Vanderbilt Hotel 
tomed to children. They are polite to every one, but love their Phone, Vanderbilt 4297 
GAEL KENNELS, CLINTON, N. Y. own family with passionate devotion. 
Mpecd tag ‘ 
t i “ ” 
ee oe TERRIERS Castlehill Ooa WILL-O-WAVE 
2 For Sale and at Highland Wolf Quinnatisset ' - Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
~ Wicecatiae TT For Sale 
ompan 
ge gies bgp n4 Nave. —— — NE Three Brocd and Show Femal:s 
Stable. THOMPSON, CONN. Pedigrees and Detailsfurnished on Request 
Walescott Kennels GEO. J. WILLOCK 
Bernardsville, N. J. 54th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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THE DOG MART 








Oo 


VANITY FAIR 





YOU WILL LOVE 
A POLICE DOG PUPPY 


i jr” 








WHICH ONE WILL YOU HAVE? a 
Write now for descriptive literature 


PALISADE KENNELS 
Merrick Road, Box 1, Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y. 


Aa 














A DOG 


IS THE ONLY FRIEND YOU CAN BUY 





Teaneck Police Dog 


Kennels 


Breeders of Police, Red Cross 
and Army Dogs. Wonderful com- 
panions and protectors for chil- 
dren. Excellent 
puppies. 
Teaneck Road 100. 
“*25 minutes by Motor from N. Y.” 
hone Hackensack 1137-W 
Teaneck, New Jersey 


selection of 














POLICE DOGS CHEAP? 


No indeed, they are not the cheap kind, but to those 
who can appreciate and afford the qu:z lity of breeding 
represented by a blending of the blood of International 
Champion “Apollo’’? and Champion “Max” I can offer 
a few choice puppies. $60.00 and up. 

WARRANTED DISTEMPER IMMUNE 
Dr. E. T. Davison Athenia, N. J. 











Training School for Police Dogs 


Breeders of Police, Red Cross and Army dogs. _Won- 
derful companions and protectors for children. Young 
and grown stock always on hand. 
Opp. Guttenburg Race Track, Boulevard West & 37th 
St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Boulevard Kennels, 
Fred Kollet & Dick Kroener, Props. 











POLICE DOGS 


For Sale—wonderful litter sired by 


International Champion Apollo von Hunenstein 


out of my beautiful bitch Beaupre Juanita A.K.C. 232435 
Puppies ready for immediate delivery 
BONHAMPTON KENNELS 


Miss Amy L. Bonham York, Pa. 











SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and aes asakitten. Always full 
4 y puppies are not raised ina 
hy or crowded kennels, but on 
farm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsible Dartics. Safe delivery 
uaranteed. erms reasonable. 6c in stamps 
rings you @ catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 


»——Select the Dog You Want—— 


FROM 


REUBEN CLARKE’S STOCK 


“Out of High Rent 
Section.” The home 
of the good ones. 








No. |. Quality. 
No. 2. Largest selection. 


No. 3. 26 years of expe- 
rience as breeder and 
judge is sufficient guar- 
antee. 





We ship anywhere, also 

: handle all  thorough- 
breds from the veriest of toys to the gigantic St. 
Bernards. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 E. 9th Street, New York City 


Year Wanamaker’s Phone 5589 Stuy. 





















POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOWBROOK 
FARM 


feeee Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 
Lewanno Kennels, Reg. 











Bushmanor Kennels 


GREAT DANES 


Fawns and Brindles 


KING oF DOGS 


The ideal companion, 
protector, friend. 


Write for particulars 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 
BUSHMANOR KENNELS, RIDERWOOD, MD. 











ECKELHURST KENNELS 


Shepherd Dog Puppies 
FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 














St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. { 
Companions, also guards for the #r¥ 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels 
Phone, Long Branch 855-J, Long Branch, N.J. 








CHOW PUPPIES 


The loveliest little pets in the world. 
famous PON-CHIN 
Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 
THE MISSES GANNON 
91 Gerry Ave. Phone, Newton-1991-J Elmhurst, L. I. 


Sired by our 











ie ists 


> Dog Photography 


EDWIN LEVICK 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone John 100 






































Police Dog Puppies 


Farm-raised from best stock 


Prices reasonable 


MILTON H. KEECH, Belair, West Chester, Pennsylvania 





et ; e 
*| Police Dogs 
| Beautiful, Full-Blooded, 
Pedigreed Puppies 
BY CHAMPIONS 


Males and Females 
5 and 10 Months Old 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Ckildren 


¢ Stonyacres Kennels 
a 


Norwalk, Conn. 


E. D. MILLS. 
165 Broadway, New York Member S. D.C. of Am. 
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“Born th the Purple” 


GREYHOUNDS 


. TRUE TO TYPE REGISTERED A. K. C. 


— PUPPIES FOR SALE OF 

ai FLEET—Imported Dam of Ch. Lansdowne Sunflower. 

: CH. FLEETWINGS—Imported Litter Sister of Ch. Lansdowne 
Mf Sunflower. 

er FINELY WROUGHT—Imported International Winner. 

AND OTHERS—Imported and American Bred. 
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a. 
= FIGHTING WARPLANE—Imported Blue and White, at Stud . . . . $25.00 
ae FARSIGHT—American Bred Brindle and White, at Stud . . . . . $25.00 
Ss 
: COLD SPRING FARM KENNELS 3 
1g OLIN FINNEY, Owner FRANK P. SMITH, Manager ° ° 
, BETHAYRES, PA. ‘Phone Bethayres 16 Champion Fleetwings 
= Russian Wolfhound AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
ahs 10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 
ames ag re sad Gentlemen HOME 7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex 
Ch. Khotni O’Valley Farm, the clusively for boarders. Established “20 
most famous son of Zyclon of years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
Perchina and Lasky of Arkan- If 4 FOR poo oo am. frealth, Hes ep Ry 
sas V alley. one of fe you are not quie sure a nick p esey poe : amin Gin ie. 
Puppies from these sires usual- what type or breed of dog spection wee” t.. ged. ne 
a ee See oe eee : D OGS The Kennels, Woodside ye Island (near 
ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS you desire, put your problem Woodside Station) - Phone 93 Newtown 
cimannon” O° O*M*KANSAS up to the Dog Mart of 
. Vanity Fair. We will help 20 tons of Perfection Dog Food 
a : li you in every possible man- is sold 
Sunny ill Kennels ner to make the most satis- at the Westminster Show. It is in use by prac- 
is now located at factory selection tically every prominent breeder of police dogs, 
ROSEL AND, N J ‘ airedales, wires, Russian wolfhounds and sport 
P vagy ile f ; C Idwell dogs, as well as many of the toy breeds. A won- 
On ag Mae ge wed d —— 4 pe : derful combination of cereals and beef, un- 
a acres Of CROW See Soe THE DOG MART equalled as a conditioner, cooked and ready to 
A : i ' use. 
B Let us board your dog in our comfortable Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street Used and endorsed by the greatest exhibitors 
ot and homey kennels where he will have our New York City in the country. A quality food for quality dogs. 
personal attention. No kennel help in at- Order direct. 
\ eee: PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
0 BOSTONS PEKES 11 Perfection Bldg. | Battle Creek, Mich. 
: Mrs. E. A. Rine Miss J. Z. Rine = 


MERIDALE PEKINGESE “TRRUSSEIS CRIFFONS 


Give absolute satisfaction, A fine lot of puppies, raised under 
































Persian Kittens = ‘best, sanitary omdien. ready for delivery, at moderate The Latest Fad in Society 
— e TIC: ere are reds iscuits an parti-colours, also a few 
_ also Toy Pomeranians young’ Stud dogs and broodmatrons of the very finest breeding. A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 
The Argent Kennels hold an internationaf record Shipped anywhere. Puppies pate pais cropped 
for prize winning stock. MERIDALE KENNELS Mrs, F. C, McAllister from $35 up 
hardy: adorable dispositions: Nodesters. “” = || Tel. Great Neck 381. Great Neck Station, L. I 
LET. pont 2 F : es mand MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 
a 3 THE MISSES CHAMPION ee 
see =| NAY eee 
rgent enne joncord, en island, ~ Ve 
Winners Phone 1281 Tompkinsville C re ck er Sp ani els The Blue Grass Farm Kennels of Berry, Ky., 
offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
| Puppies—three months old, black Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
po oy R, ! = PP dag on Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Flonads, Bear a be 
= © ° i white, liver and white—fine Hounds, also Airedale terriers ll dogs shipped on 
Fluffy Persian Kittens maaleres! ieee trial, purchaser to judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
J. B. MEEKER anteed or money refunded. | Sixty-eight page highly 


illustrated, instructive, and interesting catalogue for 


Pets, show specimens, beautiful, aristocratic. 
ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PINECROFT PLACE KENNELS 


OPPORTUNITY, WASHINGTON When you purchase a dog from any kennel advertised in the Dog Mart of Vanity Fair 
| you may rest assured that you are procuring the best that can be had, regardless of price 


Kills Fleas 


and does it 


\ “TRADE 
fs | & Quick 
mark Black Flag Insect Powder 


is an excellent preparation for 
freeing dogs and pets from fleas. 
Black Flag is quickly applied with 
a powder gun and when worked into the hair means 
death to fleas. The powder is absolutely harmless 
to animals and people. It has no odor and is of 
such a color as to be practically unnoticeable after being applied. 
Don’t let fleas worry your pets. Use Black Flag and let the 

fleas do the worrying. 
BLACK FLAG, BALTIMORE, MD. 

For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c, and 50c sizes 


Saginaw Farm, Chelsea-on-Hudson 
New York 


















































THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 
A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 


for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 


Box 574, Monticello, lowa 









Country Home Dogs 
4 Good nourishing food and 
best of care is given. 
Cleanliness is our Motto 
TEANECK KENNELS 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
Teaneck Road Phone Hackensack 1 1137-W 


Minutes by Motor from 





**25 
Illustrated Booklet mailed on request 


FOR SALE js See KEenNNELS___— 


Greenwich Kennels has some very good Sealyham | Dogs of Quality, St, Bernards, Great Danes, Black New- 














foundlands, English Bulls, French Bulls, Boston Terriers, 
Puppies, from imported stock, also some good Pek- pun 8 


0 up. Poodles, Bull ‘Terriers, Fox Terriers, $7.50 up 
ingese Puppies. Reasonable prices. Scotch Collies, Airedales, Irish Terriers, Toy White Silk 
MRS. F. Y. MATHIS 


Poodles, Maltese Terriers. Toy Fox Terriers, $10.00 up. Toy 
_—_ , ern $20.00 up. Peng 
Chows, German Police Dogs, e up oung Stoc! 
GREENWICH KENNELS Stud Dogs and Brood Bitches. State wants, we ship anvwhere. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


Dept. V., American Kennels, 28 North 9th St., Philc., Pa. 












































The Curtain of Life 


HE screen draws back the curtain of life, un- 
veiling the thoughts, loves, passions and ideals 
of humanity. In fact, the secret of the fascination 
of Paramount and Artcraft pictures is that they show 
you yourself as you really are, or as you might be. 
Every man and woman, high or low, rich or poor, 
can sometimes find the very features of his own char- 
acter. 

Year after year Famous Players:Lasky Corpora- 
tion draws together the greatest talent of the screen, 
of the theatre, of literature, and gives out the results 
of all this concentrated genius in the form of an ever- 
changing stream of photo-plays—dramas, comedies, 
travel pictures. 

And the greatness of the organization behind 
Paramount and Artcraft makes possible the exhibi- 
tion of fine’motion pictures in thousands of theatres 
regularly. 

In every city and every village, every afternoon 
and evening, eager audiences find “the curtain of 
life” drawn back at that nearest good theatre which 
shows Paramount and Artcraft Pictures. 

You never take a chance if you go by the brand 
name! 


_ 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them 








i j; FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 
3 , ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L-LASKY ie Pres. CECIL B.DE MULE Director ee 




















Paramount and 


VANITY FAIR 


Artcraft Stars’ Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to April 30th 
Save the list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Senynere in es 
E TEST OF HONOR 
*Enid Bennet in 


E Law oF MEN”’ 
Billie Burke 4y 

oop Gracious ANNABELLE”’ 

Lina Cavalieri in 
HE aia BrivEs”’ 

Marguerite Clark 4 
Der’ s ELopPe”’ 

Ethel Clayton in 


ee PEPPER” 
*Dorothy Dalton i 
“THE HoMEBEEAKER”’ 
Pauline Frederick in 
“Palp IN FULL” 
Dorothy re in “PEPPY PoLiy” 
Lila Lee “Puppy Love” 
Vivian Martin in 
‘laa COMRADE” 
Shirley Moves 
= Resourna ANGEL”’ 
*Chartes | Ray in 
EASED LIGHTNING”’ 
Wallace Reld fag 
E Roarinc Roap”’ 
Bryant Washburn in 
“SOMETHING TO Do” 


Paramount-Artcraft 
Specials 


“The Hun Da pall 
ha ae Star Cast 
“Private Post” wa 
aer — PEAT 
“Little ag (from Louisa 
1. Alcott’s famous book) 
Win. A. Brady Production 


*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 





“Sporting Life’ 
A Maurice Tourneur Production 
“The Silver King’ 
starring W iiliam Faversham 
“The py Faces 
A Thos. H. tn Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico Caruso in ‘‘My Covusin”’ 
George M. Cohan in 
“HIT THE TRAIL HOLIDAY” 
Cecil B. de Mille’s Production 
“For BETTER FOR Worsr”’ 
Douglas Falrbanks in 
‘‘ARIZONA”’ 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“Eyres OF THD SOUL” 
D. W. Griffith’s Production 
“THR GirL WHO STAYED 
AT HoME”’ 
*Willlarn, s. wont in 


B Money CorraL”’ 
Mary Pickford in 
APTAIN Kipp, JR.’ 
Fred ye & in 
OHNNY Get Your Gun” 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 


Paramount- Mack Sennett 
Comedies 
ae Foo.isH# AGE”’ 

THE LITTL’ s Sigil 

Picniasianbite ra Com 
Piast’ Borrie’’ 

Mr. and ‘Sidney Drew in 

THE AMATEUR LiaR”’ 


Paramount-Bray Pictograph—One each week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures— 
One each week 





you haven't seen is as new as a book you have never read. 


Ry remember that any Paramount or Artcraft picture that 
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So This Is New York! 


SANT stood at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Sec- 
ond Street, in the place where the 
buses always skip the stop. At 
last,—at last his hopes were real- 
ized. At last he stood in the place 
of his dreams. For the long, weary 
months in the Flanders mud, in the 
Argonne forest, in the hospital, he 
had kept the vision of his dream- 
city ever before him. Of course, in 
the hospital, his dream had grown a 
little vague; it had been dimmed by 
the dazzling reality of the nurse 
who cared for him so solicitously. 
But, after he left the hospital 
the visions of his promised land 
returned, clearer than ever. And 
now it had come true he stood 
in the very place that he had pic- 
tured for so long. How like his 
glorious dreams the reality was 
—and yet how terribly, cruelly different! 
Dazed, bewildered, buffeted by the pass- 
ing crowds, the soldier stood, a lonely, 
pathetic figure, unnoticed and unwanted. 
A stranger in a strange land, he realized 
to the full the bitter hopelessness of his 
position. At last he knew what it meant 
to be alone in a great city. He searched 
the unseeing faces of the shifting, pushing 
throngs, hoping in vain for the sight of 
one familiar countenance; fruitlessly, he 
scanned the unfriendly avenue, peering up 
and down into its gray distances, straining 
to find some well-beloved landmark. 

And this—this was his home-coming. 
This should have been Old Home Week to 
him. For this was his native city—he was 
one of the three New Yorkers who had 
been born and brought up there. It was 
less than two brief years ago that he had 
left it, yet now, as he looked about him, 
he realized that he never would have 
known the old home town. 

“At last I realize,” he murmured, bitter- 
ly, “how Rip Van Winkle must have felt 
when he came back to the old homestead. 
I haven’t done the right thing by Rip—I 
never fully sympathized with him before.” 

That very morning, Lieutenant Stuyve- 
sant had been discharged from the camp, 
and sent back to a life of peace once more. 
Trustingly, with a simple, childlike faith, 
he confided himself to the subway, on his 
arrival in the city, hoping to emerge suc- 
cessfully, as he had so often done in the 
ante-bellum days, at the Grand Central 
Station. The news of the shuttle system 
had never reached. him, in France—the 
thing came as a complete surprise to him. 
For hours he wandered about under the 
city, piteous as a lost dog, striving hope- 
lessly to get out somehow, somewhere, to 


IEUTENANT STUYVE- 





The Story of a Warrior’s Return 





“Of course, in the hospital, his dream had 
grown a little vague; it had been dimmed 
by the dazzling reality of the nurse who 


had cared for him so _ solicitously” 


see the light of day once more before he 
died. He had faced the Hindenburg line 
without a tremor; the green line vanquished 
him completely. 

Finally, a kind-hearted guard took him 
by the arm, and, in words of one syllable, 
explained to him how he might make his 
escape from this underground horror. Once 
again, he came into the light of day. It 
was like being released from the black hole 
of Lille. 

The day had been one long succession of 
surprises to him. Nothing was as he ex- 
pected it to be—change was all about him. 
The very billboards flaunted strange signs, 
advertising the latest attractions at the 
theatres. There was an entirely new school 
of plays, so it seemed,—heavy, intellectual 
dramas seemed to be in vogue. He read 
the names of the new plays in amazement 
—‘Please Get Married,” “A Sleepless 
Night,” “Tumble In,” “Up in Mabel’s 
Room,” “Good-Morning Judge.” Yes, the 
Great American Drama had made vast 
strides while he had been away. 

Dazed by the strange sights of the ave- 
nue, he had slipped into a picture gallery, 
hoping to find peace in its quiet fastnesses. 
But even there, there was no rest for him. 
Strange pictures, from the brushes of—to 
him—unknown artists crowded the walls; 
sculptures, curious, curved beasts, and sin- 
ister, straight women, all the work of men 
whose names he had never heard, were 
grouped around. He felt more than ever 
that he was in a foreign land; a feeling of 
desperate home-sickness for the trenches 
swept over him. 

In the street, once more, he watched 
the crowds, as one watches the procession 
of bizarre creatures that whirls through a 
nightmare. The women—how different 


from the women he had used to see, 
before he left for the field of honor. 
Their clothes, their complexions, 
their walks, all were different. All 
the leading ladies in the drama of 
metropolitan life he knew were 
passing him, but he, was utterly 
ignorant of who was who. He real- 
ized that he could not distinguish a 
musical comedy star from a de- 
butante, could not tell a mannequin 
from a social light. He’ watched 
the men in the throng—profession- 
al tired business men; long-haired 
youths, with flowing ties; gray- 
haired men in impeccable cuta- 
ways; soldiers who proudly wore 
the silver chevrons that meant they 
had been keeping the home fires 
burning. He knew all the current 
celebrities must be among them, yet 
he could not tell which were im- 
agist poets, and which moving pic- 
ture heroes; he did not know the steel 
magnates from the golf professionals. De- 
pressed, he turned from the roaring avenue, 
and went to find refuge in the Biltmore. 

As he was passing the news-stand, he 
stopped, startled. At last, in the whole 
city, he had found one friendly face, one 
kindly smile. They belonged to the girl 
who presided over the destinies of the 
magazines, the newspapers, and the prop- 
erty boxes of candy. He was irresistibly 
drawn to her. 


Somehow, it was very easy to tell her all. 


about it. Her understanding smile, her 
sympathetic murmurs helped wonderfully. 
Before he realized it, he had poured forth 
the story of his loneliness. 

“If there were only some way I could 
catch up,” he finished, wistfully. ‘The 
city has gotten so far ahead of me while 
I’ve been gone. I feel as if I had just 
come in from the country, on my first visit 
to New York,—as if I ought to make the 
grand tour of the Statue of Liberty, the 
Aquarium, Grant’s Tomb, and the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. It seems as if 
wisps of hay were sticking out of my hair. 
If only I could find out what’s going on, 
and where, and why, and how! If I could 
just get a good working knowledge of the 
places to go and the people who go there! 
Oh, isn’t there some way I could learn?” 

The news-stand girl laughed delightedly. 

“Why, of course there is!” she cried. 
“Here’s a whole course of study in the art 
of being a New Yorker. It’s a Who’s Who 
in New York, complete in one volume. 
Take it upstairs with you, and, in the pri- 
vacy of your room, learn the secrets of life 
in a great city. Here it is, in front of you 
—it’s the current issue of Vanity Fair.” 

Pp 
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Good Silverware 


lo appreciate good 
Silverware you must 
consider its weight 
in silver, its worth 
in workmanship, its 
value as a decoration, 
its immunity from 
breakage, its resis- 
tance to wear and 
its everlasting 


serviceability 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
is sold everywhere b | 
leading, aie matt QUO 


bears this trade-mark = srewtinc 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths & Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK. 


WORKS—- PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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Frontispiece in Color 


The Florentine Lady—Painted by Gerome Brush 24b 


In and About the Theatre 

Opera Stars Who Have Gone Into the Silence— 
Photographs - - - - = = ---=-+-- 

Geraldine Farrar—Photograph - - - - - - - 


Stars in the Service Flag of Broadway—Photo- 
graphs - - - - - - -------- 


Signs of mshi! im the Theatre—By Dorothy 


arker - - -- - ee eee 
Dorothy illite ---+e--- 
Triumph of the Italian Cinemas—By Carlo Ferucci 
Marjorie Rambeau—Photograph - - - - - - 


The New Movement in Stage Scenery—Photo- 
graphs - - = - -+-+2+-+5--+-- 


Mordkin of Moscow—By Oliver M. Sayler- - - 
Three Graces of Musical Comedy—Photographs - 
Futurist Plays—By 
Violet Heming—Photograph - - - - - - - 
The Call of the Open Road—Photographs - - - 


Mildred Cram - - - - - 


$300 a year 
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Avant le bal 
Drawn by Helen Jameson 











Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Condé Nast, President; Frank Crowninshield, Editor; 
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All About the Income-Tax 


A New Parlor Game for the Family Circle 


S I sit in my poverty-stricken home, look- 
ing at the place where the piano used to 
be before I had to sell it to pay my in- 
come-tax, I find myself in thoughtful mood. 
The first agony of the separation from my 
hard-earned, so to speak income, is over, and 
I can see that I was unjust in my original 
opinion of the United States Government. At 
first, I felt towards the U. S. G. as I would 
feel toward any perfect stranger who insinuated 
himself into my home and stood me on my 
head and went through my pockets. The only 
difference I could see between the U. S. G. 
and the ordinary practitioner in a black mask 
was that the latter occasionally left his victim 
carfare. 

Gosh! I was bitter. 

Now, however, after the lapse of weeks, I 
begin to see the other side. What the Govern- 
ment is going to do with it, I do not know— 
I can only hope that they will not spend it on 
foolishness and nut sundaes and the movies— 
but, apparently, they needed a few billion dol- 
lars, and you and I had to pay it. That part 
remains as unpleasant as ever. But what I, 
like so many others, have overlooked is the 
thoughtfulness of the authorities in having 
chosen March for the final filling-up of their 
printed forms. 


The New Indoor Sport 


OU know how it is in the long Winter 

evenings, if you have nothing to occupy 
you. You either play auction bridge, or you 
go in for one of those games played with col- 
ored counters and a painted board (than which 
nothing is more sapping to the soul), or else 
you sit and scowl at each other and send the 
children early to bed. But, last March, with 
the arrival of Form 10536 X-G, dullness in 
the home became impossible. Our paternal 
government, always on the lookout for some 
way of brightening the lives of the Common 
People, had invented the greatest round-game 
in the world. Tiddleywinks has been com- 
pletely superseded, and the Jig-Saw Puzzle 
people ought not to sell another jig. 

In every home, during this past Winter, it 
was possible to see the delightful spectacle of 
a united family concentrated on the new game. 
There was Father with his spectacles on, with 
Mother leaning over his shoulder and pointing 
out that, by taking Sec. 6428 H and shoving 
it on top of Sub-Sec. 9730, he could claim 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


immunity from the tax mentioned in Sec. 4587 
M. Clustered around the table were the chil- 
dren, sucking pencils and working out ways 
of beating the sur tax. 

“See, papa,” cries little Cyril, “what I have 
found! You are exempt from paying tax on 
income derived from any public utility or the 
exercise of any essential governmental function 
accruing to any state or territory or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof or to the District of 
Columbia, or income accruing to the govern- 
ment of any possession of the United States or 
any political subdivision thereof. That means 
you can knock off the price of the canary’s 
bird-seed !” 

“And, papa,” chimes in little Wilbur, “I 
note that Gifts (not made as a consideration 
for service rendered) and money and prop- 
erty acquired under a will or by inherit- 
ance (but the income derived from money or 
property received by gift, will, or inheritance) 
is taxable and must be reported. Therefore, 
by referring to Sub-Sec. 2864905, we find that 
you can skin the blighters for the price of the 
openwork socks you gave the janitor at Christ- 
mas.” 

And so the game went on, each helping the 
other, all working together in that perfect har- 
mony which one so seldom sees in families 
nowadays. 

Nor is this all. Think how differently the 
head of the family regards his nearest and 
dearest in these days of income-tax. Many a 
man who has spent years wondering why on 
earth he was such a chump as to link his lot 
with a woman he has disliked from the moment 
they stepped out of the Niagara Falls Hotel, 
and a gang of children whose existence has 
always seemed superfluous, gratefully revises 
his views as he starts to fill up the printed form. 

His wife may be a nuisance about the home, 
but she comes out strong when it is a question 
of married man’s exemption. And the chil- 
dren! As the father looks at their grubby 
faces, and reflects that he is entitled to knock 
off two hundred bones per child, the austerity 
of his demeanor softens, and he pats them on 
the head and talks vaguely about jam for tea 
at some future and unspecified date. 

There is no doubt that the income-tax, what- 
ever else it has done, has taught the family to 
value one other. It is the first practical step 
that has been taken against the evil of race- 
suicide. 


One beauty of this income-tax game is that 
it is educational. It enlarges the vocabulary 
and teaches one to think. Take, for instance, 
the clause on Amortization. 

In pre-income-tax days, if anyone had talked 
to me of amortization, I should, no doubt, have 
kept up my end of the conversation adroitly 
and given a reasonable display of intelligence, 
but all the while I should have been wonder- 
ing whether amortization was a new religion or 
a form of disease which attacks parrots. 

Now, however, I know all about it. I am, 
so to speak, the Amortization Kid, who wrote 
the words and music. You should have seen 
me last Winter, pen in hand, gaily knock- 
ing off whatever I thought wouldn’t be missed 
for amortization of the kitchen sink. 

You would hardly believe—though I trust 
the income-tax authorities will—what a fright- 
ful lot of amortization there was at my little 
place last year. The cat got amortized four 
times, once by a spark from the fire, the other 
three times by stray dogs: and it got so bad 
with the goldfish that they became practically 
permanent amorters. The amortization where I 
live was nearly as bad as the depletion, and 
that was worse than the Spanish Influenza. 


Heaven Help the Corporations! 


AS regards income-tax, I am, thank goodness, 
an individual. I pray that I may never 
become a corporation. It seems to me that some 
society for the prevention of cruelty to things 
ought to step in between the authorities and the 
corporations. I have never gone deeply into 
the matter, having enough troubles of my own, 
but a casual survey of the laws relating to the 
taxing of corporations convinces me that any 
corporation that gets away with its trousers and 
one collar-stud should offer up Hosannahs. 
The general feeling about the income-tax 
appears to have been that it is all right this 


. time, but it mustn’t happen again. I was look- 


ing through a volume of Punch, for the year 
1882, the other day, and I came across a pic- 
ture of a gloomy-looking individual paying 
his tax. 

“T can just do it this time,” he is saying, 
“but I wish you would tell Her Majesty that 
she mustn’t look on me as a source of income 
in the future.” 

No indoor game ever achieves popularity for 
two successive years, and the Government must 
think up something new for next Winter. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The War and American Letters 


Two Good Reasons Why Our Writers Have Apparently Lacked Inspiration 


friends dined with me. I say “scrib- 
bling,” but as a matter of fact he’s better 
than that, being really one of the dozen most 
popular writers of short stories in America. 
Other details are out of point, as I don’t wish 
to identify him further, for professional rea- 
sons. In my study after dinner I picked up 
from my desk a letter from another friend who 
happens to be a Magazine Editor. “What’s 
your answer to this?” I asked my guest, and 
read to him the following paragraph: ‘“ ‘The 
war doesn’t seem to have touched us artistically 
at all; certainly it hasn’t affected our art as ex- 
pressed in literature any more than it has any 
other form of American art. Look at our Lib- 
erty Loan and other war posters, for example— 
lifeless things compared with the excellent Brit- 
ish and French ones. And the French and the 
English, and even the Spanish have really 
turned out literature as a result of war inspira- 
tion, whereas we in America have turned out 
nothing. Why? Probably because we didn’t 
get any inspiration, probably because we didn’t 
feel the war. What do you think?’ So I pass 
it on to you—you’re a writer; what do you 
think?” My friend grinned. “I think he’s 
pulling your leg; it’s only a rhetorical question 
—and he’s given half the answer already.” 
Then he put down his cigar and went at it. 
“The chief reason for our failure to measure 
up artistically with our allies is our lateness in 
getting into the war—or its brevity after we did 
get in. Although we declared war in 1917 we 
didn’t get into the actual fight until it was 
nearly four years along, and then we had but 
little more than six months of battlefield ex- 
perience. During the first four years (and 
after), everything visually, dramatically, plas- 
tically, emotionally thrilling in any ultimate 
sense was some thousands of miles away. Of 
course we couldn’t feel the war from here; we 
could feel slowly but surely all sorts of steadily 
growing economic discomforts, all sorts of ap- 
prehensions, all sorts of sympathetic thrills, 
and, finally, all sorts of patriotic impulses, but 
we could feel them all, except the last, only as 
one feels the outermost ripples when a stone is 
thrown in the water far away from one. 


\ FEW nights ago one of my scribbling 


Literature’s Long Apprenticeship 


* TOW, let’s analyze this ‘Art’ problem. 

Take authors, to begin with, and confine 
the field to creative fiction, in its largest sense 
and not as a mere stupid antithesis to ‘truth.’ 
I’m not a novelist. I haven’t tackled that big- 
ger form yet, but I’ve written shorter fictions 
for a dozen years or more. Writers may be 
born, not made, but few if any writers (poets 
excepted) spring fully equipped into the field 
in their first youth: we all have to go through 
an apprenticeship of hard work, and I doubt 
if you’ll find very much first-class stuff turned 
out much before a writer is thirty-one. I’m 
speaking of Literature with a big L—your 
editorial correspondent’s word—not of pleas- 
antly ephemeral cures for ennui. Take the 
great corpus of fictional English Literature: 
the best novels and tales have been written by 
artists over thirty. There are striking excep- 
tions,— Jane Austen, the young Dickens, the 
early Kipling, but however striking, they are 
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rone the less exceptions. One of the reasons 
for this is, of course, that during the first ten 
years of maturity, from twenty to thirty, one 
is accumulating the most of one’s materials for 
art in the form of valuable experience and dur- 
ing this process hasn’t quite time to digest it 
into an effectively working philosophy or tech- 
nique. All this has been said before, and by 
more eminent critics, so let’s take it for granted, 
at least as a working hypothesis. And, for an- 
other, let’s take it as axiomatic that an artist 
can deal most effectively only with things he 
has himself seen, felt, and experienced: these 
are his best material, however he may translate 
them into ‘ideal’ forms. 


Few American Writers Got to the Front 


* ELL, the first draft took in men from 

twenty-one to thirty-one. Comparatively 
few of the older men of the second draft got to 
the front. Thus, theoretically, the greater part 
of our trained creative artists were non-combat- 
ants, and were not ‘on the scene.’ Whereas 
practically every able-bodied French artist, and 
nearly every English, either got to the front or 
was decidedly within the zone of operations 
when he could very much ‘feel’ and observe the 
thing. Sympathy may be a strong incentive to 
art, as it is to action—and my God, how often 
during the four years has one gone round with 
a lump in one’s throat and blind rage in one’s 





-heart—but it isn’t the actual material of art. 


And imagination is all well enough, but what, 
in such a whirling hell as this war was, is im- 
agination to the real thing. Here, listen to 
this,” and he drew a scrap out of his pocket- 
book. “This is from a youngster whom I 
know, who was one of the Americans under 
Gouraud,—it was written July twenty-fifth, 
from the hospital at Dijon. 

“While I was trying rather crossly to 
get to sleep again the fracas all at once 
magnified itself astonishingly, and we forgot 
about going to bed, for we couldn’t help realiz- 
ing that here was something really extraordi- 
nary. We stepped out of the tent and the full 
sweep and grandeur of it broke on us. The 
thing was being done on an immense scale. 
We stood amazed as fury after fury was re- 
leased, telling each other how wonderful it was. 
It had the glory of a storm, and more sustained 
and terrible. Cannon shots followed one an- 
other like the beat of the knives on a planer— 
It doesn’t seem possible to you, but it’s true, 
without exaggeration. Think of the shells be- 
ing sent over that fast for hours, smashing the 
trenches into nothing, and raking the back area 
for miles and miles,—think of making a hurri- 
cane like that and putting to shame God’s best 
thunder. Lights of all kinds were in the sky, 
which was strangely streaked with low hanging 
clouds—lights made by the bright flashes of 
the guns near us replying to the Germans, and 
great illuminations, like a curiously dislocated 
dawn, where enemy shells fell. It was magical 
and creepy,—unearthly darkness, unearthly 
lights, and that unearthly roar engulfing it all 
—the sound of unimagined power, which we 
felt in the grinding and trembling of it, just as 
one standing by a great engine feels its power, 
and there was the sound as of unimaginably 
great iron things thundering their way across 


the brazen roof of the sky—oh, a huge and 
marvelous roar that put awe into our hearts. . . 

. . Our turn came again soon, and this time 
it was the battery itself that the Germans were 
shooting at; they had sent over a flying ma- 
chine, which had set fire to a kite-balloon near 
us, and had discovered us as well. While 
we were looking for the proper pile of shells to 
carry over, a 77 lit a few feet from the gun 
we were serving. We ducked naturally enough, 
then started back to work, but hardly had we 
grouped ourselves about our little pile ready to 
begin, when there was a comical hot little ex- 
plosion back of us, and six of us had been hit. 
It was a 77 filled with a high explosive, but it 
sounded, not like a giant fire-cracker, but like 
one of those foolish little ones much magnified. 
We hadn’t heard it sing, as one does those 
which light at a little distance—but all at once 
the air seemed very full of something and then 
came the explosion. It was fatal to one man, 
who died in my arms while I was trying to 
staunch the big wound in his chest. My leg 
felt hot and prickly, but I made the dug-out 
unaided. There I lay quiet for a while; before 
long I was carried off to the dressing station a 
few rods down the road. I was content to lie 
there. I felt peaceful, and I was not in pain.’ 

“Good Lord!’ gasped my friend, “take 
that from a mere kid, who had no idea he 
was writing literature— but a Johnny-on-the- 
Spot. You’ve got to believe every word of it, 
—he makes you see and feel the whole thing in 
a way that no one merely sitting at a desk could 
make you. Read it fast and get its breathless, 
unconscious rhythm. ‘Cannon shots followed 
one another like the beat of the knives of a 
planer.’ No human artist who hadn’t seen it 
could dare make up that phrase. And now 
look at this.” And he picked up from my table 
a copy of “The Best Short Stories of 1918.” 


Last Year’s Best Stories 


**FINAKE the book only for what it’s worth—a 

selection of American 1918 fiction by a 
perfectly average intelligence; but it’s the aver- 
age reader who in the long run ‘establishes’ the 
bulk of English Literature. 1918 was our war 
year, and here if anywhere we should see its 
immediate effect. There are twenty stories, and 
about half of them seem to have something to 
do with the war. But if you study them closely 
you will see that, probably with one exception, 
none of them grips anything vital that drags 
you into the war’s wonderful actualities. Har- 
rison Rhodes, for example, writes a perfectly 
good story—‘Extra Men’—but it’s so obviously 
merely a desk-stunt that it doesn’t get you in 
the way his model, “The Bowman of Mons’, 
does. The exception is Mary Freedly’s ‘Blind 
Vision’: the crux of this, to be sure, is only a 
mental state—it doesn’t bring you physically 
into things at all—but the mental state is so 
vividly of the war that you wonder how she got 
it so convincingly right, and so admirably 
‘across.’ Among the twenty authors there are 
only two officers. Neither treats of the war 
here. One of them, Captain Achmed Abdul- 
lah, who writes, in ‘A Simple Act of Piety’, a 
rattlingly good Limehouse Night, is scarcely an 
American author. The other, Captain Arthur 
Johnson, gives, in (Continued on page 84) 
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FILIPPO REALE, ROMA 


The Horses of Heaven—the famous masterpieces of Greek sculpture which were 
removed, during the war, from Venice to Rome, for fear of Austrian air raids 


The Travelling Horses of Venice 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


First Secretary of the American Embassy at Kome 


URING all the years of the Great War, the 
Italian people had to stand by and watch 
the gradual disappearance from view of 

their most treasured works of art. This was 
especially true in the north of Italy, where the 
Austrian air raids were serious and incessant. 
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Donatello’s equestrian statue of Gattamelata (a 
triumph of 15th Century Italian sculpture) is shown 
here at the end of its eventful voyage to Rome 





Among the first things miraculously to dis- 
appear were the great paintings in the Venetian 
palaces and galleries. Everything that could 
be moved in the way of a picture, or a fresco, 
was taken down and shipped to some town in 
the interior which was deemed a safe refuge 
from bombs. 

In many of the small and remote 
villages the government officials 
met with considerable opposition 
when they made preparations to re- 
move pictures which, in decorating 
the altars of the churches, had be- 
come a part of the religious life of 
the villages in question. Crowds 
gathered about the churches, and 
protested. If the Madonna, to 
whom they were accustomed to offer 
their daily prayers, were to be 
taken from them, what hope had 
they of any further protection from 
her? 

They were, they argued, left ab- 
solutely to the mercy of the enemy! 
Nothing could save them now! In 
some cases the officials had to de- 
lay removing a picture of a par- 
ticularly popular saint or Madon- 
na, until reasoning and explanation 
had had a calming effect on the 
people. 

Sometimes the protests were so 
violent that the Madonna had to 
be left exposed to the danger of 
destruction from the air. Her wor- 
shippers could not be persuaded to 
be separated from her. If she had 
to suffer from the barbarians of the 
north, they would suffer with her. 
At least they could die together. 


It was not an unusual sight, in 1915, to see 
religious processions going to the station, the 
priceless painting of the Madonna carried in 
front, surrounded by candles, flowers, and a 
faithful band of worshippers. Sometimes the 
crowd did not leave, (Continued on page 74) 
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Harvard’s Plight 


VANITY FAIR 


Will Someone Kindly Arouse Her From Her State of Coma? 


in a condition of some excitement. He was 

in his comfortable, old-fashioned bed-room 
whose windows look out upon Beacon Street, 
and he had evidently been overtaken by some 
violent emotion while in the process of dressing 
himself. He held a copy of Horace’s Odes in 
one hand and a razor in the other. His face 
was covered with lather, and on the floor lay 
a copy of the Boston Evening Transcript. 

“They've done it!” he cried. “In one gen- 
eration from now there won’t be one educated 
gentleman in Massachusetts!” 

“Well,” said I, assuming a cynical tone 
which I did not feel, “there’s only one there 
now.” But my shot could not turn the buffalo; 
he paid no attention to it, but went on. 

“Twenty years hence that book (pointing to 
the Horace) will be as unmeaning as a Hebrew 
Bible. It has educated every generation for 
two thousand years, and now Harvard College 
throws it on the dust heap.” 


l FOUND my old friend, Meredith Wilde, 


‘TS Harvard worse than the rest of them?” 
I asked, touched in spite of myself to find 
that the old cynic harbored so much feeling 
towards the Institution he so constantly abused. 
“No, no, no, no, not worse; but more un- 
fortunate, more desperately typical, more 
tragic. The age of ignorance jas turned all 
our colleges into factories; but at Harvard the 
thing was done with a system, with a perfec- 
tion, with a root-and-branch frightfulness that 
makes of the place a devastated region where 
the subsoil is exposed and nothing will grow 
for a century. It was done with a genius for 
destruction, slowly, deliberately, and with icy 
precision. 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


becoming calmer. He began to shave his lath- 
ered face and spoke at intervals, more and 
more slowly: 


“ELIOT thought, and Lee Higginson 
thought, that there was such a thing as 
a University quite apart from the existence of 
its great scholars or notable learned men, nota- 
ble characters and writers. Such persons inter- 
fered wih Eliot’s theory of a college and were 
apt to be obstructionists. ‘They were accord- 
ingly weeded out, or allowed to die out. The 
type was discouraged. ‘The idea of the type 
was discouraged. The opportunities at Har- 
vard for any student to see an intellectual per- 
son have been growing more and more meagre 
since 1875; although, of course, there have 
generally been a few lovers of learning prowl- 
ing about Cambridge in obscurity and neglect, 
feeling that they belonged to a discouraged 
type. The consequence is that the students 
who have been going to Harvard during the 
last thirty or forty years have been almost cut 
off from that sort of spiritual contact in youth 
which keeps learning alive throughout the ages. 
The Harvard graduate of forty hardly knows 
that such contact once existed. Ask the next 
Harvard man you meet, ‘What is the matter 
with Harvard?’ He will reply: ‘Nothing. 
Harvard is all right.’ This man doesn’t know 
what a University is; he doesn’t know what 
cultivation and learning are. He has never 
seen an educated man. The damage was done 
thirty years ago, but its fruits,—dead sea ap- 
ples,—now appear.” 
Wilde was now smiling, and continued to 
melt till he became whimsical and wistful. I 


had never before seen him in this helpless, 
benevolent mood. ‘The more hopeless all the 
conditions appeared to him, the more gentle 
he became. It crossed my mind that this must 
be his swan-song. 

“Whom do you blame?” I asked. 

“Well, I have thought a great deal about 
that. If we are to concede,—if we are to con- 
cede that there is such a thing as blame in the 
universe, the blame must rest on the intellect- 
uals of Massachusetts during the eighties, and 
especially on the great men still to be found 
in Harvard at that time,—on Professors James, 
Royce and Palmer.” 


DREW a long breath, but said nothing, 

knowing that if Wilde lost his quietude he 
would become epigrammatic, clever and ex- 
travagant. He went on: 

“William James was a highly gifted, highly 
educated man. He was brought up abroad, 
knew languages, French literature, German 
philosophy; knew something of the world, and 
was a saint. But he wouldn’t oppose Eliot. 
If William James, Josiah Royce and George 
Herbert Palmer had gone to Eliot and to 
Henry Higginson thirty years ago and had 
said, ‘We insist that your corporation of seven 
shall always contain one or two men of purely 
intellectual interests and aspirations,’ the whole 
history of Massachusetts would have been af- 
fected. But James and Royce and Palmer 
were dedicated to philosophy and to things 
much larger than Harvard. They couldn’t see 
that it was their business to fix the kitchen 
stove.” 

“How do you know they couldn’t?” I asked. 

“T used to tell them so. In them 





“Of course, all our colleges had 
to be remodeled during the last half 
century, and of course the bankers 
had to do it because the bankers 
put up the money. The bankers 
were unlearned men, and the col- 
leges thus became a mirror of the 
age,—a commercial age. 
saw that the future of learning in 
America was being committed to 
our business man. These new man- 
agements took charge of the intel- 
lectual interest of society. They 
decided on policies, they conferred 
honorary degrees, they exercised 
the functions of sages. They be- 
came the custodians of our light. 
Through their influence, the older 
scholars and literateurs of our Uni- 
versities were soon replaced by 
younger men who stood for applied 
science and industry. All this was 
perhaps inevitable. But at Har- 
vard there was a peculiar campaign 
against cultivation and a deliberate 
surrender to business. 
reign of President Eliot transferred 
the University from Cambridge to 
State Street. For the last thirty 
years the College has been run by 
Lee Higginson and Company.” 

I have always found that the 
way to soothe an excited person 
was to let him talk. Wilde was 





A Wondrous Thing That I Have Made 


By Marjorie HIbiis 


Made it with all an artist’s dreams and fears; 
Built it, through throbbing days and hope-starred nights ; 
Carved it from visions, polished it with tears. 
And now I hold it, finished, in my hands; 
So strong and pure and passionate and true, 
I am a little awed that it is mine, 
This wondrous, shining thing—my love for you. 


iar satin ik TOO, have made a very wondrous thing: 


— I used my talent worthily, 

It matters not if you pass by with scorn. 
Passions are kindling, given us by God, 

To feed the flame whereof great things are born. 
And we may let these passions flare and fade, 
Or guard and tend them well that, ere they die, 
They may have fashioned something beautiful, 
Made, like this love, to serve a purpose high. 


The long ; DO not know the purpose, nor can guess: 
Perhaps, for me, an hour will come so dark 
That I may only find my way toward Heaven, 
By groping, blindly, after some small spark 
From this bright, glowing flame. I only know 
That now, exultantly, with head unbowed, 
I hold a wondrous thing that I have made, 
Rejoicing in its beauty, dauntless, proud. 


there occurred a break, a schism 
between the contemplative and the 
active life of our country. They 
were given to understand by the 
Management that the great and 
complicated externals of the Col- 
lege,—its funds, buildings, school- 
arrangements,—must be left in the 
hands of real estate and bond ex- 
perts, and the philosophers ac- 
cepted the decision. I don’t say 
they were always happy, but they, 
these great philosophers, accepted 
an analysis of their own function 
which was offered to them by crude, 
practical men. They could not see 
that it was their duty to wade in 
and impose their ideals on others 


through a struggle. They were 
thinkers and they trusted to 
thought. But, you know, there are 


truths as deep as the truths of con- 
templation which only fighters 
know. No matter how great or how 
good you are, there is a force that 
only comes to you through fight. 
This side of truth was unknown to 
James, Royce and Palmer.” 


HERE was a long pa‘ise; for I 
didn’t more than half compre- 
hend his idea, and I preferred to 
let him drift onward rather than 
pin him (Continued on page 84) 
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Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines 


A Crayon Sketch, From the Life. Drawn in 191 6, by Albert Besnard 
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At the Front! O, how brave he was! 
Nothing frightened him—bayonets, bombs, 
smoke, shrapnel, hand. grenades—nothing! 





Interesting 


The master and his valet 
were always ripping old 
pals in the trenches: broth- 
ers, chums, good scouts, 
and all that sort of thing 





Then again, have you noticed 
how the thin ones have all 
grown fat—since they came 
home and put on their cits? 





transformation! Enrico 
Tamagno Paccaroni, the great Metro- 
politan Opera House tenor—as a soldier, 
in war; and as a soldier, in the opera 
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But at home—dressed up for the evening, 
everything frightened him—dancing, host- 
esses, music, girls, yes, especially—girls! 


But once at home,—in that 
little suite at the Ritz, my 
goodness, how formal and 
respectful the soldier valet 
has suddenly become! 




















The chaps that looked 


But there is one pleasant 
little trait in a soldier 
that never changes: one 
thing that is constant 
with him, the world over. 
And that is his eagerness 
to engage any girl, of 
any name, of any sort, in 
any country, at any time, 
in any language —in > 
quite heated, not to say 
burning, conversation 

















How the Soldiers Have Changed! 






















And the chaps that 
looked like gentlemen 


a little tough—turned 
out to be gentlemen 


‘F ERE is a sad thought about soldiers. It is a thought that saps our spirits 
more and more, as the months go by. Soldiers, however perfect in war- 
time, are prone, in times of peace, to change. On this page our artist has noted 
certain of these changes: some of them lamentable, some of them encouraging, 
some of them high with hope, some of them fraught with despair. Study the 


Sketches by Laurence Fellows 


—turned out to be ? 


page well and see if, even in your own limited experience, you can’t find a 
soldier to match all of our artist’s dreams. But, soldiers, you must not despair! 
For, see, in the largest of all the pictures, our artist holds out a high and 
burning thought that should be an inspiration to every fighting man. The 
thought that a soldier owes it to himself always to make gallant advances. 
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No, this is not a picture! It is a form of descriptive writing. First, read Mr. Chappell’s story carefully, and then look 
at this little chart, and you will receive your first introduction to a new literary form, known as Chiro-Simultaneity 


A New Movement in Literature 


Introducing Chiro-Simultaneity to the Readers of Vanity Fair 





Moods, moods, moods! I am so excited 

about it all that I can scarcely write con- 
secutively. Ah, there is the secret—xnot to write 
consecutively. Do you realize it? Have you 
ever thought of it? It is what we have been 
doing ever since the beginning—writing con- 
secutively. I blame it all on Genesis. And 
Life is not that—not that at all. 

But, I seem to have begun somewhat wildly, 
which is natural, perhaps, for I am, literally, 
a man with a new-found freedom, a slave 
escaped from his shackles. I refer to a literary 
emancipation, a fresh gift of vision in the at- 
tainment of an absolutely new method of verbal 
expression—shown, imperfectly, in the chart 
above. 


[ scot, moods impressions, impressions! 








P to a short time ago, reading had lost all 
interest for me. Why, I knew not! I 
had only to pick up a newspaper, a magazine, 
or a book, and lo! an appalling listlessness 
overpowered me. I was sick of it all, sick of 
words, descriptions, books, plays,—everything. 
And then a light dawned upon me. It 
dawned, first, at the movies. A picture was 
suddenly thrown on the screen. It showed our 
own 27th, embarking at Brest. And I, in 
common with approximately eighteen-hundred 
total strangers, burst into wild cheers of excite- 
ment. It was all so varied, so coming-from-all- 
sides, so confused and yet so simple;—in a 
word, so simultaneous. 

Then and there, in the quiet of that walk 
home, the truth seemed to cry out to me from 
every twinkling star. My hatred of reading 
was only due to the way that things had been 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


described to me. It was the slow, word by 
word, long-drawn-out method of exposition 
which, for me, turned all books to ashes. 
Books, I suddenly saw, could not reflect life, 
because they could never be—if you know what 
I mean—simultaneous. And I saw, suddenly, 
that in one of its most important functions, the 
literature of the world was all wrong. 

Yes, there is the point. By their consecutive, 
fact-after-fact, piling-up form of narrative, all 
authors fail to create in us the impression of 
the simultaneity of life. How important, how 
vital this is. 


AVE you ever considered that the great 
moments of existence, the psychological 
crises which stand clear and firm in one’s 
memory are invariably, made up of a few min- 
utes, perhaps seconds of time, in which hun- 
dreds of things are happening to us simultane- 
ously. One is exalted, depressed, glorified, 
crushed by a perfect chorus of events, an ava- 
lanche of occurrences impinging simultaneously 
on one’s intellectual antennae. There is the 
whole thing in a nutshell. 

Life is simultaneous—literature is not. In- 
stances are legion. They may be plucked at 
random from the routine of our daily life. 

Let us take something simple, for an initial 
example; an incident which, though trite and 
homely, comes into the life of every man,— 
and some women. 

You go to a banquet at which you have been 
asked to say a few words. Your toast is “The 
Ordnance Department,” in which department 
you have lately been employed. You hold the 
little pencilled headings of your remarks 


crushed in the palm of a cold and clammy 
hand. The food has lost its savor, the all-too- 
fleeting wine-cup passes you by. Your friend 
the toastmaster, who flattered you into this 
mess, has whispered to you that you can’t say 
a word if you drink anything, while you know 
perfectly well that you can’t say a word unless 
you do. 

The coffee is served, the cigars are lighted, 
the toastmaster is on his feet, mid the crackling 
sound of applause. Your brain is cesperately 
clinging to your opening story,—the one about 
the darkey and the Irishman—while a neigh- 
bor is trying to tell you the latest gem from 
down-town which he wants you to use in place 
of your little Africa-Irish morceau. The room 
is a blaze of lights, glittering glasses, cordials, 
smoke, laughter, ladies, music, shirt-fronts, 
chairs. Your psychological second has arrived, 
—and, in that second, that tick of time which 
seems to separate you from eternity, the toast- 
master finishes his introduction by telling your 
story—your opening story with which you had 
planned to shoe-horn your way into the main 
body of your remarks. 


mY that very instant, when you find yourself 
on trembling legs, the embodiment of abys- 
mal nothingness, you are conscious that the 
shirt-stud, which has been a constant source 
of anxiety to you during the repast, has again 
failed to function; you recognize a particularly 
loathsome relative of yours in a balcony box, 
your cigar is burning down the side, one of 
the waiters is intoxicated, and your throat is 
as dry as July Ist. ‘Gentlemen, Irishman, 
Ladies, and Gentle- (Continued on page 80) 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Mary Garden, not satisfied with an arduous opera and concert season, has been giving a series of benefits for 


French charities. 


The latest of these was held at the Metropolitan Opera House and netted well near $20,000 


Puzzlers in Etiquette 
A Monthly Department of Deportment—With Prizes for the Best Answers 


ERE are a few more rather tricky little 
H examples in etiquette, just so that you 

can wile away the long evenings around 
the firesid: by figuring out the right answers 
to these Vital Questions of the Hour. Here, 
for example, is one rather intricate little thing 
which happened only a few days ago to Mrs. 
B , the wife of a widely known dollar-a- 
year man. Just get into the spirit of the thing, 
and imagine it had happened to your own 
mother, or sister. 





Problem 5 


RS. B numbers among her ‘acquaint- 
ances an exceedingly worthy and admira- 
bly good-hearted dowager. The lady’s name 
appears in its due alphabetical place in the 
Social Register, her husband has done rather 
well in munitions stocks, and, as we may have 
mentioned before, she is a highly estimable 
person. The only trouble is that she is an over- 
whelming bore; she is more deadly than the 
Sleeping Sickness—and affects her victims in 
much the same manner. To be with her is to 
sink into a state of coma, from which one can 
only recover by thinking up some excuse to get 
far, far away from her immediate vicinity. 
Well, this worthy dowager comes to Mrs. 
B and, as a great favor, asks Mrs. B 
to put her up for membership in her—Mrs. 














A prize of $10 in cash will be awarded by Vanity 
Fair for the letter which solves, most adequately, 
the three problems on this page. Answers must 
be received not later than May 20. The winner’s 
name, and the winner’s answer, will be published 
in the July issue. Follow this department regu- 
larly, month by month, and you will soon find 
yourself the leading Beau Brummel of your town. 











And that is where the catch 
do? 


B——’s—cclub. 
comes in—what should Mrs. B 





Problem 6 

VERY charming hostess recently planned 

to give, at her Long Island house, one of 
the little week-end parties for which she is so 
justly celebrated. She had, a short time be- 
fore, made three most attractive new friends— 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin, from California, and an 
unattached man, Lieutenant Williams, just re- 
turned from overseas service. Thinking that 
the Lieutenant would not only add much to her 
house-party but would greatly enjoy meeting 
the Martins, she asks all three to be among her 
guests for the week-end—and all accept. And 
then, just two hours before her guests are 
scheduled to arrive, the news is broken to her, 
by a friend, that Mrs. Martin was at one time 
the wife of Lieutenant Williams, whom she 
only divorced in order to marry Mr. Martin. 





Of course, accidents like this are apt to hap- 
pen to any of us. Just suppose it had been 
you, who had invited those people to spend 
the week-end with you. Suppose you had been 
that hostess—what would you have done? 


Problem 7 


DOWAGER who is one of the topmost 

figures in the dizziest altitudes of society 
gave a dinner for twelve on a certain April 
evening. She entrusted the: invitations to her 
new secretary—who, we may mention, is at 
present occupying another position, owing to 
circumstances over which she’ had no control. 
At the time of writing, she is striving with 
praiseworthy effort to give every satisfaction, 
and it is gratifying to report that she is getting 
along without mishap. However, we are stray- 
ing from the subject,—we were in the act of 
discussing the dowager and her dinner. Let’s 
get right back to them both. 

On the fateful evening, the invited guests 
duly arrived, to be graciously greeted by the 
lofty hostess. And then, at the last moment, ar- 
rived another guest—the sinister thirteenth 
member of the party. The new secretary had 
lost count, and invited one man too many. 

The dowager, of course, did the impeccable 
thing, just as you always knew she would. The 
only question is—what was it that she did? 
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DE STRELEChI 


Geraldine Farrar’s latest addition to the Goldwyn gallery of 


moving pictures is called “The Stronger Vow.” 


It will soon be 


released, following close after her recent success, “Shadows” 


BARON DE MEYER 


Mary Garden has, so far, ap- 
peared in but two pictures— 
“Thais,” and “The Splendid 
Sinner”’—both produced by 
the Goldwyn company. There 
seems to be but little hope 
of her adding to the list in 
the near future, as she is 
soon to sail for France 





Lina Cavalieri was the star of “The Two 


Brides,” which has 


recently been shown. 


Her next Famous Players picture, “The 
Rose of Granada,” will be released some 
time in the Summer, and will have her hus- 
band, Lucien Muratore, as leading man 


Muratore is the latest 
opera star to succumb to 
the lures of the moving 
picture screen. And, here 
is a thought: How much 
longer will New York 
audiences be denied the 
pleasure of hearing him 
at the Metropolitan? 


Caruso will soon appear 
in a new Famous Players 
film, “The Splendid Ro- 
mance,” by Margaret 
Turnbull, who also wrote 
his last picture, “My 
Cousin,” in which Caro- 
lina White appeared in 
the réle of the heroine 
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Opera Stars Who Have Gone Into the Silence 


Having Temporarily Lost Their Voices, on the Moving Picture Screen 
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A Plea for Indoor Golf. - 


And a Plaintive Dirge—By a Golfing Neophyte—for the Passing of Winter 


T might be supposed, by the vapid and un- 
I reflective, that in winter, when the first 
snows have begun to fall and the last pro.’s 
have started flying South, the enthusiastic 
golfer would be to some extent up against it. 
The fact is, however, that of the four seasons 
of the golfing year,—Spring, when you lose 
your ball in the unmown hay; Summer, when 
you lose it in the glare of the sun; Autumn, 
when you lose it under dead leaves; and Win- 
ter, when you have a sporting chance of not 
losing it at all,—the last-named is, to the 
thoughtful golfer, quite the pleasantest. 

It is glorious, no doubt, on a lovely afternoon 
in Summer, with the sun shining down and a 
gentle breeze tempering the heat, to slice your 
ball into the adjacent jungle and to feel that 
you are thereby doing a bit of good to a small 
boy who needs the money which he will get 
when—directly your back is turned—he finds 
and sells the missing globule. 

It is thrilling, on one of those still, crisp days 
in the Fall, to drive off the tee at eleven-fifteen 
and potter about the course till twelve-forty- 
five, turning over leaves with a niblick in the 
hope that each leaf be the one under which your 
ball has elected to nestle. But both these 


pleasures are eclipsed by the delight of playing 


on a frosty morning in the winter. 
In Winter You Get Good V isibility 


HERE you stand,—before you a prairie 

denuded of all vegetation. The trees, into 
which you used to send your second shot, have 
now no leaves, and it is quite possible to pene- 
trate them with a well-judged stroke of the 
light iron. Your caddie broods dejectedly be- 
side you. He knows that, even if you slice 
into the wood at the elbow-hole, you can find 
the ball for yourself. 

And then you drive off. 

It is ope of your medium drives. You have 
violated, possibly, only eleven out of the 
twenty-three rules for correct driving. The 
ball soars in a lofty arc, edging off to the right. 
Sixty yards from the tee it touches earth, and 
bounds another fifty, when it hits the frozen 
surface of a puddle and skids against a tree- 
trunk, a further ninety yards ahead. The angle 
at which it hits the tree just corrects your slice 
to perfection, and there you are, in a dead 
straight line with the pin; with a two hundred 
and thirty yard drive to your credit. 

This is Golf, in the true sense of the word. 

Even now, however, your happiness is not 
complete. You have omitted to take into con- 
sideration the fact that you are playing what 
are called Winter Rules, which entitle you to 
tee your ball up in the fairway. So you re- 
move the pill from the cuppy lie into which it 
has settled and look round you for a convenient 
hillock. You can usually find a worm-cast or 
a mole-hill of a convenient height, and from 
this you propel the ball onto the green. 

The green is a trifle rough, perhaps, but, 
after all, what does that matter? Experts will 
try to tell you otherwise, but every beginner 
knows that putting is a pure game of chance, 
and that you are just as likely to hole out over 
rough ground as over smooth. I, personally, 
prefer a worm-cast or two on the green. 

They seem to lend zip to my putting. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


F course, there are weeks in the Winter 

when golf on the links is impossible, un- 
less you happen to be in such an advanced 
stage of mental decay that you can contemplate 
with equanimity a round in the snow with a red 
ball. The ordinary golfer, unequal to such ex- 
cesses, will take, during these weeks, to indoor 
golf. There are two varieties of the indoor 
game, both almost equally enjoyable. 


The Glories of Indoor Golf 


HE first, and more customary, kind of In- 

door Golf is that played in department 
stores, where professionals live in little dens on 
the Toys and Sporting Goods floor and give in- 
struction, at a dollar the half hour. You stand 
on a rubber mat: the ball is placed on an ordi- 
nary door-mat: and you swat it against a tar- 
get painted on a mattress. 

The merits of this plan are obvious. 

It is almost impossible not to hit the mattress 
somewhere, and it makes just as satisfactory a 
thud whether you hit it in the middle or in one 
of the outlying suburbs. And in indoor golf, 
as played in department stores, the thud is 
everything. This indoor instruction is invalu- 
able. I may say that I, myself, am what I am 
as a golfer almost entirely through indoor in- 
struction. 

In the fall of 1917 I was a steady hundred- 
and-twenty man. Sometimes I would get into 
difficulties at one or other of the holes, as the 
best players will do, and then my score would 
be a hundred and thirty. Sometimes, again, I 
would find my form early in the round and 
shoot a hundred and eighteen. But, take me 
for all in all, I averaged a hundred and twenty. 
After a steady winter of indoor instruction, I 
was going round, this Spring, in a hundred and 
twelve. 

These figures speak for themselves. 

Of, course, the drawback to department-store 
golf is that it is so difficult to reproduce the 
same conditions when you get out on the links. 
I have been in a variety of lies, good and bad, 
in my time, but never yet have I had the luck 
to drop my ball on a doormat. Why this 
should be so, it is hard to say. I suppose the 
fact is that, unless you actually pull the ball, 
off the first tee, at right angles between your 
legs, it is not easy to land on a door-mat. And, 
even then, it would probably be a rubber door- 
mat, which is not at all the same thing. 


Indoor Sport for the Housewreckers’ Union 


HE other form of indoor golf is that which 

is played in the home. Whether you live in 
a palace or a hovel, an indoor golf-course, be 
it only of nine holes, is well within your reach. 
A house offers greater facilities than an apart- 
ment, and I have found my game greatly im- 
proved since I went to live in the country. I 
can, perhaps, scarcely do better than give a 
brief description of the sporting nine-hole 
course which I have recently laid out in my 
present residence. 

All authorities agree that the first hole on 
every links should be moderately easy, in order 
to give the nervous player a temporary and fic- 
titious confidence. 

At Wodehouse Manor, therefore, we drive 
off from the front door—in order to get the 


benefit of the door-mat—down an entry fair- 
way, carpeted with rugs, and without traps. 
The hole—a loving-cup from the Inebriates’ 
Daughters of Communipaw for my services in 
combating the drink evil—is just under the 
stairs; and a good player ought to have no diffi- 
culty in doing it in two. 

The second hole, a short one, takes you into 
the telephone booth. This also is simple. 
Trouble begins with the third, a long dog-leg 
hole through the kitchen into the dining-room. 
This hole is well trapped with table-legs, 
kitchen utensils, and a moving hazard in the 
person of Clarence the cat, who is generally 
wandering about the fairway. The hole is 
under the glass-and-china cupboard, where you 
are liable to be bunkered if you loft your ap- 
proach-shot excessively. It is better to take 
your light iron-and try a running-up approach 
instead of becoming ambitious with the mashie- 
niblick. 

The fourth and fifth holes call for no com- 
ment. They are straightforward holes without 
traps, the only danger being that you may lose 
a stroke through hitting the maid if she hap- 
pens to be coming down the back stairs while 
you are taking a mashie-shot. This is a pen- 
alty under the local rule. 


A Word as to the Water Hazard 


HE sixth is the indispensable water-hole. It 

is short, but tricky. Teeing off from just 
outside the bathroom door, you have to loft the 
ball over the side of the bath, holing out in 
the little vent pipe, at the end where the water 
runs out. It is apparently a simple shot, but 
I have known many fine players, notably 
Ouimet, and Chick Evans, who have taken 
threes and fours over it. It is a niblick shot, 
and to use a full swing with the brassey is 
courting disaster. (In the Open Champion- 
ship of 1914 Ouimet broke all precedents by 
taking a shovel for his tee-shot, and the subse- 
quent controversy and the final ruling of the 
Golf Association will be fresh in the memory 
of all.) 

The seventh is the longest hole on the course. 
Starting at the entrance of the best bedroom, a 
full drive takes you to the head of the stairs, 
whence you will need at least two more strokes 
to put you dead on the pin in the drawing- 
room. In the drawing-room the fairway is 
trapped with photograph frames—with glass, 
complete—these serving as casual water: and 
anyone who can hole out on the piano in five 
or under is a player of class. Bogey is six, and 
I have known even such a capable exponent of 
the game as my Uncle Reginald, who is plus 
two on his home links on Park Avenue, to take 
twenty-seven at the hole. But on that occasion 
he had the misfortune to be bunkered in a pho- 
tograph of my Aunt Clara and took no fewer 
than eleven strokes with his niblick to extricate 
himself from it. 

The eighth and ninth holes are straightfor- 
ward, and can be done in two and three re- 
spectively, provided you swing easily and avoid 
the canary’s cage. Once trapped there, it is 
better to give up the hole without further effort. 
It is almost impossible to get out in less than 
fifty-six, and after you have taken about thirty 
the bird gets visibly annoyed. 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Geraldine Farrar—Mrs. Lou Tellegen 


Here is good news for movie lovers! During the coming summer, Mrs. 
Tellegen will create several notable films, with her husband as leading man 
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Viscount (Sir Edward) Grey, out of office hours, de- 
votes himself unstintedly to two favorite hobbies— 
shooting and fly fishing. He was in his day—and is 
still, though fifty-seven years of age—one of the best 
shots and the greatest devotees of grouse drives in 
England. Back in August, 1914, it was his will, more 
than that of any man, that decided Great Britain to 
declare war on Germany, a decision which led to the 
costliest drive the world has ever known. And, here is 
a curious coincidence, August is the month in Great 
Britain when the grouse drives are declared open 
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GROWN BROS 


Out of Office Hours: 





Charles M. Schwab, in his leisure 
hours, has three preponderating hob- 
bies, all of which he rides with energy 
and ease. First of all, he is one of the 
best amateur organists in America, 
and, not satisfied with that accomplish- 
ment, he is one of the most brilliant 
bridge players of our day. A third 
hobby of his is golf, in which pastime 
he makes up, in vigor and pertinacity, 
what he lacks in direction and finesse 
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VANITY FAIR 





Vincent Astor is a young gentleman of 
whom America may perfectly well be 
proud. When her hat went into the 
ring, he threw in his yacht and his 
valorous personal service along with it. 
Starting as an Ensign he gave a good 
account of himself, in foreign waters, 
every day of the war. Incidentally, he 
likes flying-boats, understands them 
well, and was in the habit of using 
them even in the good old days, before 
Count Bernstorff was given his congé 


August Belmont, and clean horse rac- 
ing, are almostsynonymousterms. No 
cne loves a good racehorse better than 
he. Incidentally, no one can breed a 
better one. It is difficult to imagine 
what American racing, American polo, 
American steeplechasing, the Jockey 
Club, and the Turf and Field Club 
would all have been without him 


Our Parking Space for Pet Hobby-Horses 
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“ALMS, IN THE NAME OF ALLAH.” 


An Arabian Nights fantasy by Sydney Joseph 


Shakespeare and Dante 


S it not strange that the two greatest poets 

of humanity should have next to nothing 

in common? ‘They are not merely dis- 
similar: they belong to opposite types. It is 
hard to believe that they both belong to the 
same human race. 

If an inhabitant of Mars should ask us for 
a sample poet, we should have to present him 
with both of them, because either one alone 
would so misrepresent the possibilities of the 
race. And when the Martian saw them, he 
would probably reply, ““These two men may be 
poets, but they cannot be inhabitants of the 
same planet.” 

I confess that I feel about them somewhat 
as the Martian might. Each of them seems, in 
their nature and art, to exclude the other from 
the species. 

There is a flash of sunlight in Shake- 
speare’s very name, and a groan in Dante’s. 
How can each have been the very greatest? 
Shakespeare has no opinions except as they 
flow out of the moment; he has no fixed method, 
no aim, except to pass the time. His thought 
uncoils as the rose bursts, or as the dragon-fly 
leaves his chrysalis. He expands, expands, 
glows, roams, soars, and has no bad words for 
anyone. It is almost a vice in him that he 
never can bring himself to condemn anyone. 
He praises the mistress who betrays him. He 
constitutionally must have it that everything 
is right. There is no venom in his nature. His 
is the happiest disposition that ever left a rec- 
ord in print. 


The Darkness of Dante 


ANTE, on the other hand, is all dogma and 

method, an implacable teacher, full of pur- 
pose and calculation. He uncoils like a deadly 
machine, glares, prowls, smites, and is so per- 
sonal that he turns the very heavens and the- 
ology itself into his tools for a_ private 
vengeance. He has never laughed in his life, 


Sketch Estimates—and a Comparison 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


except as fiends laugh, and his great work is 
the record of the blackesi passions and the most 
damnable ill-feeling that ever darkened a hu- 
man heart. The whole complex cathedral of 
his poem is one single structure of logic and 
idea. Every stone of it has been weighed, 
poised, cut, polished and placed with the nicety 
of the goldsmith’s art, and its facets reflect 
downward and upward, making part of a gi- 
gantic pyramid that rises out: of the most 
thoroughly organized human intellect that ever 
lived. JDante’s work is all intention—how 
then can it be poetry? And yet it must be 
poetry, because it is successful. For sheer pow- 
er of utterance Dante is Shakespeare’s equal. 


Minds that Have Thought of Everything 


OW these two men, in spite of appear- 
ances, do have something in common. Be- 
hind each of their minds there is a great cham- 
ber, an immense resounding cavern of thought, 
and it is the size of this sound-chamber that 
gives their words such power. Each of them 
has, at one time or another thought of almost 
everything that a human mind can imagine; 
and in each of them the cavern is clear, it 
echoes, it is free of obstacles; and every point 
in it responds antiphonally to every other point. 
As they write, the whole chamber rings, all 
the time. It is vocal with complexities of 
modulation that never interfere with one an- 
other because they are allowed for in the im- 
petus of their flight. Thus the ideas as they 
issue from the cave can no more go wrong than 
the laws of the higher mathematics can go 
wrong. 

With Shakespeare this tuning of the cavern 
has been unconscious. He cannot go wrong 
because he is a completely harmonized being. 
His thoughts, feelings, experiences, specula- 
tions, desires are a part of his instrument; and 
the music takes care of itself. With Dante 
something like the same result has been ac- 


complished by a conscious metaphysical train- 
ing, a life-long slavery to method, and a genius 
for work. 

These two great artists, one beatific, the 
other sinister, will compete with one another 
as they float forever like ships down the 
stream of time. If education and academic 
fostering counts for much in the world, one 
would prophesy that neither of these poets will 
ever be forgotten, for both of them are already 
classics. One of them stands for the Middle 
Ages and the other for the Renaissance, one for 
unity, the other for diversity. Looking at them 
thus closely and labeling them as we do in the 
academic jargon of to-day,—which of them, 
shall we say, is likely to keep the longest hold 
on the world’s interest? 

A speculation of this sort is doubtless a little 
futile, but it can do no very great harm. 


The Joyousness of Shakespeare 


OU have, in Dante, Christianity at its 

worst; in Shakespeare, a sort of modern pa- 
ganism at its best. I suspect that Shakespeare 
is the rarer nature of the two; because happi- 
ness is the rarest element in poetry. Almost all 
poets are gloomy. It’s easier to be sad than 
merry, in verse. I believe that Shakespeare’s 
unquenchable joyousness is a greater force than 
Dante’s religious fervor, and that the people 
of the Renaissance were, on the whole, less ab- 
normal than the Mediaeval people. Dante will 
remain as a fountain of passionate enjoyment 
for the intellectuals of the future world; but 
Shakespeare will hold the people’s heart be- 
cause he is joyous. 

How it will all be a thousand years hence 
is another question. Historically speaking, and 
to judge by what has occurred before, it is only 
religious things which survive. As a subject 
of archaeological research religion beats out 
everything. So, all in all, I should be rather 
inclined to bet on Dante. 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Zola Thelma appears in ‘Mis’ 
Nelly of N’ Orleans,” Laurence 
Eyre’s comedy of Creole life, in 
which Mrs. Fiske is adding 
fresh leaves to her already abun- 
dant supply of dramatic laurels 


Doris Rankin plays the South- 
ern heroine—the last of the im- 
poverished but proud old family, 
of course,—in “Toby’s Bow,” 
the recent comedy from_ the 
pen of John Taintor Foote 


SARONY 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Peggy Hopkins, a recruit from 
the front ranks of musical com- 
edy, is the heroine of “‘A Sleep- 
less Night,” another in the sea- 
son’s list of bedroom farces 


Stars in the Service Flag of Broadway 
Who Have Come to the Front in Successful Plays 


VANITY FAIR 


asee 


Constance Binney’s appearance in 
“39 East,” the new play by 
Rachel Crothers, marks her début 
in non-musical comedy. Last sea- 
son, her dancing was a Great 
Moment in “Oh, Lady! Lady!” 


Janet Beecher has one of the 
most successful réles of her ca- 
reer as the more-sinned-against- 
than-sinning wife in “The Woman 
in Room 13,” the mystery play by 
Samuel Shipman and Max Marcin 


CHARLOTTE FAIRUHILO 
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Signs of Spring in the Theatre 


The Early Plays Are Blossoming Out on Broadway 


are pretty scarce hereabouts, at the 
time of going to press. 

The local drama is getting along nicely, 
with but few new productions to cut in on 
its established routine. Just what has be- 
come of the expected outburst of new plays 
no one seems quite able to say. Theatri- 
cally speaking, it looks as if we were go- 
ing to have a late Spring. Here and 
there, it is true, a brave little drama has 
poked its head up into the frosty air, but 
of the promised record crop there has been, 
as yet, no sign. The dramatic critics have 
led a life of idle pleasure, and the space 
in the newspapers usually devoted to re- 
views of the new plays has been filled with 
accounts of “Doings in the World of 
Women’s Clubs,” and with helpful hints 
from Constant Readers as to how this 
League of Nations ought to be run. 

However, uneventful as these times are, 
there is still something to write to the 
papers about, beside the first bluebird. At 
the Liberty Theatre, Henry Miller is pro- 
ducing Philip Moeller’s play, ‘‘Moliére,” 
and everything is decidedly better off, on 
that account. Probably it is the reaction 
from the olive-drab dramas, which have 
been so much before us this past season, 
that a play of wigs and buckled shoes and 
lace ruffles, of hoops and curls and patches 
seems decidedly good to look at once again. 
It was just the right moment to launch a 
romantic play; weary souls will flock to it, 
filled with the restful assurance that for 
a few blessed hours they are to hear no 
mention of prohibition nor of Bolshevism, no 
word of the cost of living nor of the Mayor’s 
Committee of Welcome, no allusion to Josephus 
Daniels nor to Henry Ford. 


N | EWS, as the up-state gazettes put it, 


ND, since they were launching a romantic 

drama, Mr. Moeller’s ‘‘Moliére’”’ was un- 
questionably the thing to launch. The second 
act alone would insure its success. Unfor- 
tunately, the play is rather slow in getting 
under way—don’t hurry through dinner when 
you go to see it. There is not much to divert 
your mind until the entrance of Blanche Bates, 
except watching the late-comers and trying to 
figure out just why it is that so many of them 
can have sable evening wraps,—which, of 
course, rather takes you out of the old-world 
atmosphere of the play. 

However, as soon as Blanche Bates comes 
on, the evening is made. Her performance of 
the role of Mme. de Montespan is an amazing 
one, utterly free from affectation, smooth, sub- 
tle, and startlingly natural. And beside all 
that, in her gorgeous costumes and her ex- 
tremely realistic blonde wig, she is an unfor- 
gettable picture. 

It seems too bad that the plot prevents her 
from appearing in the last act—everybody 
misses her horribly. The last act is, in fact, 
rather a dreary affair—Moliére is so long and 
so conventional about his dying. All the char- 
acters who are in at the death stand grouped 
about with their heads considerately bowed, in 
the approved bedside manner, while the center 
of the stage is occupied by the expiring hero, in 


By DOROTHY PARKER 
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MARY DALE CLARKE 


Margaret Mower was one of the narrators, in the re- 
vival of “The Book of Job,” which closed the Stuart 
Walker season at the Punch and Judy Theatre 


the conventional velvet bathrobe, with the usual 
erring wife, returned in time, clasped in his 
forgiving arms. One rather expects them to go 
right on through with the thing, and show a 
final tableau of A/oliére ascending to a prop- 
erty Heaven, even as Little Eva. 

But there—half of the first act and all of 
the second are wholly absorbing, and fre- 
quenters of the theatre know that that is indeed 
receiving far more than usual, in return for 
their $2.50, plus war tax and taxicab rent. 

Mr. Moeller has made of Moliére an im- 
pressive, dignified and sometimes pathetic 
character, but one wholly without humor,—in 
fact, rather a stodgy sort of person. But, of 
course, the present writer can’t be drawn into 
any argument about that—you can’t tell, may- 
be Moliére was that way—probably he saved 
all his good lines to put in his plays. Henry 
Miller plays the rdle, and, barring that he is 
occasionally so indistinct that one rather loses 
track of what he is talking about, makes it 
most convincing. Holbrook Blinn plays the 
late lamented Louis XIV, and though slightly 
handicapped by the fact that Nature never 
planned him to wear a plumed hat, is extraor- 
dinarily good in the part. His scenes with 
Miss Bates.are the high spots of the play. 





T is, technically, just across the street from 
‘““Moliére” to ‘The Fortune Teller,” which 

is playing at the Republic Theatre, but really 
it is thousands of weary miles away. Leighton 
Graves Osmun has written an interesting first 
act, wonderfully played by Marjorie Rambeau; 





after that, it sounds as if Edward Bok 
was the author of the remainder of the 
play. It is one of those things about 
mother love, and it has more mother love 
to the square inch than any drama hereto- 
fore presented in any quarter of the globe. 
The word “mother,” I am willing to stake 
a year’s subscription to “The Modern Pri- 
scilla,” occurs not less than five thousand 
times, by actual count, in the course of the 
evening. The heroine continually nags at 
people, telling them reproachfully that they 
‘don’t know what it is to be a mother.” 
From the way she goes on, she is evidently 
under the impression that nobody else in 
the world has ever had any children, and 
she is quite carried away by her own tal- 
ents. It rather gets on one’s nerves, after 
a while; one wishes fervently that the ma- 
ternal heroine had taken a few suggestions 
from Mrs. Sanger. However, perhaps this 
incessant bringing in of the mother love 
motif was the only way the author could 
work out his play—he made of the son a 
character whom none but a mother could 
love, unquestionably. 

One can’t help wondering what Miss 
Rambeau would ever do in a good play, 
when she can do such marvels in a bad one. 


T the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, Ma- 

bel Taliaferro appears in “Luck in 

Pawn,” from the pen of Marvin Taylor 

who has evidently seen, and been much 

taken with, ““Good Gracious, Annabelle,” 

and ‘‘Be Calm, Camilla.” Some time, in 

the glorious future, some realist is going 

to write a play in which a penniless girl sets 

out to capture a millionaire—and doesn’t get 

him. And God grant that I may be there on 
the opening night! 

If that is just a Utopian fancy, perhaps it will 
not be too much to hope that some day there 
will be a drama of this school in which, at 
some time in the proceedings, the pursuing 
heroine will not say, “I can’t go on with it— 
I can’t.” The best thing about “Luck in 
Pawn”’ is the acting of Roland Young, who is 
the pleasantest hero to be seen in a long time. 
He deserves better things, in this world. The 
play is full of quaint touches—for instance, 
members of the very topmost stratum of the 
social elect use “Meet my wife,” as a formula 
of introduction. However, one must give it 
this much—there isn’t a single rose-canopied 
bed or a pair of pink silk pajamas anywhere 
in the production. 

There are grave doubts that “Luck in Pawn” 
will linger long in our midst,—even as you 
read this, it may be gone to join the Great 
Majority. The Forty-eighth Street Theatre 
seems to be catering to transient trade, exclu- 
sively, lately. 





T the Punch and Judy, Stuart Walker pre- 
sented the last bill of his all-too-short sea- 

son there—a rivival of “The Book of Job,” 
preceded by a new Dunsany play, “The Tents 
of the Arabs.” The Dunsany play was a heavy 
blow; it sounded as though it were written by 
somebody who was trying to imitate Dunsany 
and doing it extreme- (Continued on page 94) 
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a Husband 


The love interest really must come into the life 
of every young girl. There’s no use talking, she 
simply can’t get along without it. Her mother 
may weep, and her father may become dramatic 
about it, but there is a time when only Cupid 
means anything in her young life. A girl should 
always remember this, in choosing a husband: in 
matrimony it’s the first step that counts. After a 
girl has been once married, a second, third, or 
even a fourth husband are simp]e matters—it’s the 
first one that’s tricky. Getting a husband is 
rather like getting the olives out of a bottle— 
after you get the first one, the rest come easily 


What Every Young Girl Should 
Know Before Choosing 
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Every girl is likely to be dazzled by the radiance of the 
Social Light. He shines in ball-rooms, and in the front- 
line trenches of tea-fights; he fox-trots with passionate 
abandon, he is the life and soul of every dinner party, 
he writes the most amusing bread-and-butter-letters, and 
his talk is very small indeed. He is perfectly great to 
have around the Crystal Room, but, around the house 
he is, unfortunately, something else again. The trouble 
with these Social Lights is that they simply can’t get 
along without a little group of admiring females some- 
where about them. Falling in love with a Social Light 
is a little like becoming a member of a large sorority 


There is a time in every girl’s life—usually around the Spring of the 
year—when she falls heavily for the impassioned odes of the Professional 
Poet. He wears his hair in the manner made popular by Irene Castle, 
and he believes in free speech, and free verse, and free love, and free 
everything. His favorite parlor game is reading from his own works— 
such selections as his “Lines to an Un-moral Tulip.’”” Of course, poets 
may be all very well in their place, but their place certainly isn’t in the 
home. They do not go in very strongly for marriage—it cramps their style 
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Then there is the Trick Artist. He is really a great factor in a girl’s 

education; he can show her how, at a glance, to tell the difference be- 
Yrs tween a Matisse painting and a Spanish omelette, and he knows just 
j what the vorticists are trying to prove. He dresses like the property 
artist in musical comedies and he is simply ripping at designing cos- 
tumes—he tells you how Tappé and Lucile are just battling to engage 
him, if he would only descend to commercialism. The only catch to 
it is that these artists are apt to forget that art is long and time is 
fleeting. Then, too, they are gallery lizards—they insist on drag- 
ging a poor girl through miles and miles of endless art exhibitions 
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There are unquestionably mouthfuls to be said on the side of 
the Munitions Millionaire, as a prospective husband. The 
course of true love certainly does run much more smoothly if 
it’s travelled in a Rolls-Royce. Such trifles as diamond tiaras, 
Russian sables, chintz-lined limousines, and ropes of pearls 
help Love's young dream along considerably. The only trouble 
with a Munitions Millionaire is that his neck is a little too 
much inclined to blouse over the back of his collar, and his 
table manners are invariably self-made. If only one didn’t have 
to have him anywhere in sight, he would be the ideal husband 
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But, after all, there’s no use in advising a girl what 
to do and what not to do, in choosing a husband. 
The safest way is just to let Nature take its course. 
She needn’t worry about the thing at all,—she is sure 
to know the Leading Man, the moment he makes his 
entrance. He doesn’t even have to be near her—if 
she just knows he’s on the telephone, the cosmic urge 
will make her break all previously existing running 
broad jump records, in order to get to the receiver 
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Dorothy Dickson—Dancer and Hostess 


Not content with dancing, nightly, in “The Royal Vagabond”, Miss 
Dickson has lately assumed the duties of Hostess, at the Hotel Biltmore 


VANITY FAIR 
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Is New York Going Crazy? 


An Occasional Visitor’s Account of Its Nightly Dinner and Supper Routine 


live in New York. Living in it, they 

cannot see it. They have no idea what 
it is like. They cannot see the wood for the 
trees. There are another six million people— 
or sixty, it doesn’t matter which—who come 
into the city at intervals, carrying a carpet bag 
and begging at the hotels the humble favor of 
a bed. 

Of these I am one. It is for them that I 
speak. For the last twenty-five years we have 
watched New York grow. We have seen the 
buildings get higher and higher. We can re- 
member our first sniff of gasoline on Fifth 
Avenue. We can look back as 
far as the simple days of Anthony 
Comstock and Dr. Parkhurst. 

Time was when we used to 
point out to one another, as we 
stood upon the street, carpet bag 
in hand, the elevated railway as 
one of the marvels of New York. 
We stood in humble wonder look- 
ing up at the Flatiron building; 
when we walked down to the Bat- 
tery to see the Campania riding 
at anchor in the Hudson; or when 
we mounted a Fifth Avenue bus 
to go and see the animals at the 
Zoo. Our day of pleasure was 
ended with a table d’hote dinner 
in a silent dining-room where a 
Neapolitan waiter received our ten 
cent tip with genuine gratitude. 

This was the life and these the 
pleasures of a bye-gone day. 


Live in are about six million people who 


LL this is altered now. All is 
now luxury and pride and 
noise and madness. Come with 
me. Let us dine in the Mad City 
of Pleasure and taste its luxuries. 
We notice as we sit down to 
dinner that there is a little plat- 
form or stage at the side of the 
dining room. We observe, too, a 
suspicious looking group of men 
in what we take to be the costume 
of Honolulu. They wear grass 
hats, pointed—such as we have 
seen at home in the moving pic- 
tures of Mexican revolutions. 
They hold little instruments, ap- 
parently musical, on their knees. 
We sit down to our soup. But 
we have hardly dipped our spoons 
in it, and begun to tell one an- 
other how pleased we are to see one an- 
other again, when he are interrupted. There 
is a sudden sense of commotion. All the Hono- 
lulans have struck their instruments in one 
clashing chord. A curtain has parted at the 
back of the stage. A man with a blackened 
face dashes forward on the stage with wild 
gesticulations—an insane exaggeration of what 
was once a cake walk. 

“Take me back,’ he sings, or shouts, or 
jazzes—“‘take me back, take me back to Ala- 
bamm!” 

Take him back! I’d take him quick enough. 





DE MEYER 





I have seen this same man performing his 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


insane gyrations in a hundred dining rooms 
and cabarets—or men so like him that it doesn’t 
matter—and always shrieking out his desire 
that some one should take him back to Ala- 
bama. If it only depended on me, he’d get 
there quick enough. 

But there is a convention in New York that 
he is a Symbol of Pleasure and they keep 
him. 

Meantime’ the black creature started a sort 
of crawling walk, much like locomotor ataxia, 
across the stage. He is now singing, very soft- 
ly, “J’se a going! I’se a going! I’se a going 
to Alabamm!”’ 





Dolores, the greatest Midnight beauty of them all, undu- 
lates her triumphant way through the mazes of the Nine 
O’clock Frolic and the Midnight Frolic, one after the other 


But is he? That’s the point, is he? Will 
that infernal man ever get to Alabama? I 
bear no ill-will against the state of Alabama. 
I understand that great men (I forget who) 
have come from it. But if there is ever a 
movement started under the name of The Ala- 
bama Repatriation League for sending back 
to Alabania all its lost population, I want to 
be in it from the start. 


what surprises us most is that all the 
people at the other tables pay no attention 
whatever to this creature from Alabama. They 
don’t look at him. They don’t seem to hear 
him. They don’t applaud him while he is 


singing; they shout their conversation across 
the table. An ignorant outsider would wonder 
why the man from Alabama is there. But the 
truth is that the New Yorker can’t eat his din- 
ner without him. Only in a burst of jazz 
music, with the wild beating of the tom-tom, 
will the New York digestion work. If the 
New Yorker is compelled by evil fortune to 
dine at home, he turns on the brazen voice of 
his victrola, croaking of Alabama. 

The man from Alabama dashes from the 
stage, his brow dripping with perspiration. He 
has sung himself into semi-hysteria. The uku- 
leles stop. The men in the grass hats draw 
their chairs together for easy con- 
gratulation. For a brief moment 
there is silence, or what passes in 
New York for silence broken only 
by the conversation of a hundred 
people and clatter of a thousand 
dishes. Even that is too good to 
jast. See! the Honolulans have 
pushed their chairs apart. The 
ukuleles break into a long whin- 
ing sound, the cat-call of New 
York pleasure. On to the little 
stage come prancing eight girls 
lifting up their voices in the re- 
frain, “Oh ma honey, Oh, ma 
honey, Oh, ma honey, honey boy!” 
They are dressed as geishas, or as 
bell boys, or as Teddy Bears, or 
as Tom Cats, or by a superb flight 
of imagination, wrapped in the 
flags of the eight principal Allies 
who helped the United States— 
no, New York—to win the war. 

But whatever their dress, they 
lift up their voices in the same 
chant—“Oh, ma honey, oh, ma 
honey, oh, ma honey, honey boy.” 


HE ukuleles throb and whine. 
The eight girls—always eight 
—swing and sway and gyrate upon 
the stage. They form circles, 
squares, octagons—anything. But 
nobody looks at them. The whole 
place is by this time a pandemoni- 
um of mingled noises. Every one 
of the hundred diners has seen 
these eight girls, or others just the 
same, every night for eight years. 
No one thinks of looking at them. 
But no one can eat without them. 
Coffee now and cigars. Sure- 
ly at last the moment of quiet 
and contemplation. Let the thin blue smoke of 
the havana rise softly towards the rafters and 
reflection now pursue its eddies in P 
Quiet? Reflection! Not a bit of it. Look! 
They are pushing the chairs back. The Hono- 
lulu demons have gathered up their instru- 
ments. 

Do you see that gentleman in the tuxedo coat 
at the table next to ours? Did you observe 
that steak that he ate—ten inches by twelve? 
And now he is dancing! Oh, Shades of Hux- 
ley’s elementary physiology! The man is 
dancing! 

He has danced that steak about night after 
night in a hundred (Continued on page 86) 
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“Misericordia,” one of Raleigh’s dry point etchings 


CQre of the most hopeful signs on our artistic hori- 
zon is the tendency of our artists to make pleas- 
ant excursions into those realms of art which lie out- 
side of their own particular cuisine. Everywhere, to- 
day, our best men are increasing the number of the 
media in which they strive to express themselves. 
They are no longer satisfied, as they once were, to 
cling to a single field of artistic creation. Painters are 
taking to sculpture; decorators are turning to crafts- 
manship; architects are studying landscape garden- 
ing; sculptors are going into the graphic arts. And 
not in order to make money, either, or because they 
are weary of their own medium, but simply because 
they recognize the value of working in a variety of 
mediums. Our hats go off to Harry,—Henry, we 
mean,—Raleigh, who, not satisfied With being one of 
the most successful of American illustrators, is de- 
voting a large part of his time to the graphic arts. 


“The Striker,” a lithograph 
which elicited an immense 
amount of interest at the 
show of the Painter-Grav- 
ers, which was given by 
the Art Alliance of America 


Ktchings and Lithographs by Henry Raleigh 
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“Jennie, a Girl of the Peo- 
ple,” one of the artist’s most 
skilful and workmanlike 
etchings. In it he has suc- 
ceeded admirably in combin- 
ing character interest with 
simplicity of composition 


Three Works by Him That Indicate the Increasing Activity of American Illustrators in the Graphic Arts 
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What Is Worse Than a House-Party ? 


Hints on Lessening the Horrors of a Week-end Visit 


concede that, next to rowing in Central 

Park, the house-party is the lowest form 
of diversion ever conceived by the human 
mind. It was Noah who first started the evil 
practise of giving house-parties, and the hide- 
ous custom has never been allowed mercifully 
to die away. On the contrary, it is becoming 
more prevalent every day. There is no week 
but holds in its further end the sting of some 
new house-party. There is no escape from the 
menace; it is the Great White Plague of civil- 
ized life. 

No one seems to know just what it is that 
gets into people and makes them want to give, 
or go to, house-parties. Most authorities agree 
that it is a morbid psychologicai condition— 
some curious pathological twist that makes an 
otherwise normal woman rush to her rose- 
brocaded desk, clutch the pink quill pen 
in the saucer of buck-shot that she won 
at the last bridge party, and feverishly 
dash off a series of heavily underscored 
notes, punctuated entirely by dashes, in- 
sisting that her friends “do come down 
for the week-end three weeks from next 
Friday.”’ In issuing notes of invitation to 
house-parties, the date is always set far in 
the dim future; this is done so that those 
invited can find no possible alibi. 


(conced who have tried everything once 


N case this insidious mental disease, this 
strange form of mania, should have 
claimed you as one of its victims, here are 
a few helpful hints for house-party host- 


just as well do the thing in the orthodox 
manner. These rules are not radical; they 
are just a few general notes of guidance, 
so that your house-party may be in no way 
different from any house-party that ever 
was given before—which is the great aim 
and endeavor of all truly conscientious 
hostesses. 

It is always advisable for the hostess to 
arrange for each moment of her guests’ 
day. Arrange a schedule for everyone, 
and let nothing, bar acts of God, interfere 
with it. Start them off, right after break- 
fast, and give each one his, or her, orders 
for the day, something along these lines: 

“At ten-thirty, the car will be waiting to take 
Fletcher and Louise to the golf links—we never 
make this chauffeur wait—that was how we 
lost the last one. From 10:03 until 11:45 
Wallace and Gertrude will play tennis—there 
are some balls under the grape arbor, we left 
them there last season. ‘The other four will 
take a brisk walk around the lighthouse, aim- 
ing to be back here just at noon, while Mrs. 
Rogers and I will go to see how the rock gar- 
den is coming on. At 12:47, we will assemble 
here, and Freddie will play three records on 
the phonograph. Luncheon will be from one 
o'clock to 2:07, inclusive, after which we will 
gather in the billiard room and discuss the 
mildness of the Winter for fourteen minutes.” 

You see the general idea of the thing. Make 
your plans, and don’t let them off on any pre- 
text. If you have arranged for some of them 
to play golf, golf they shall play, though they 
may not know whether or not one plays it on 


By HELEN WELLS 


horses. If tennis is on your schedule for them, 
they must play tennis though the Heavens open. 
If you intend them to play bridge, they are 
going to play bridge, though they may have 
sworn to their dying mothers never to touch 
cards in any form. If you plan a walk for 
them, then they walk, even though they may 
have all broken their ankles the day before. 
Make them stick to the schedule, come what 
may. This will greatly enhance your success 
as a hostess. 


i ees are some points that the truly 
thoughtful hostess must never omit. If the 
week-end orgy is being given in your new 
house, never let the guests lose sight of that 
fact. Point out to them continually, all its 
advantages and superiorities. Insist on their 





Nazimova is now in California posing for her latest 
picture, ‘“‘The Red Lantern,” which is a Chinese drama. 
She is here photographed at a fateful and momentous 
moment in her career—resting in the lap of the gods 


memorizing the exact dimensions of every room. 
Tell them all the absorbing details about how 
the glass door-knobs were your husband’s idea, 
but it was you who thought of the built-in soap 
dishes. Relate to them the harrowing experi- 
ences with plumbers and contractors, and bring 
out all the blue prints. There is no more de- 
lightful occupation for a guest than that of por- 
ing over a Series of tightly rolled blueprints for 
three or four hours in the evening. It is a fine, 
clean parlor game, for one and all. 

When taking your guests motoring, always 
remember to point out to them every detail of 
the view. Take for granted that they can ob- 
serve nothing for themselves. Explain to them 
how extremely blue the sky is, point out every 
phase of the cloud effects, let no bit of the view 
escape them. Model your manner on that of a 
real-estate agent, taking a party of prospective 
house-owners out to see a new land develop- 
ment in the suburbs. . 


N every house-party there are remarkable op- 

portunities for delightfully arch little sallies 
that no hostess should ever let go by. If, for 
example, some guest remarks on the beauty of 
the moon, the hostess should always exclaim, 
“Oh, so glad you like it—I had it put there 
especially.” If the weather happens to be fine, 
the hostess must never fail to say, “Just the 
kind of day I ordered for the occasion.” A 
hostess must never miss these little quips; they 
will give her an enviable reputation for a 
charming whimsicality. 

It is always thoughtful for the hostess to 
provide some sort of celebrity—literary, dra- 
matic, or artistic—for her week-end parties; 
this introduction of a celebrity into the pro- 
ceedings is prompted by much the same cheer- 
ful spirit that moves the hostess at a children’s 
party toengage a conjuror to remove guinea 
pigs from the unsuspecting ears of the 
guests, and pluck the flags of all nations, 
including the Scandinavian, from the hair 
of the host. 

It will be found that the celebrity will 
assume entire charge of the house-party, 
from the moment of his arrival on Friday 
at tea-time, until he starts back on the 
Bankers’ Express at 8:17 Monday morn- 
ing. The hours for meals will naturally 
order themselves to conform with his ec- 
centricities; he will occupy the bridal suite; 
he will evidently consider that he has 
leased the bathroom by the month. If he 
dislikes golf, not a golf club must cross 
the threshold; if motoring bores him, the 
garage must remain unopened. He will 
play the stellar réle at the party. Never, 
for a moment, will he relax his death-grip 
on the center of the stage. The other guests 
will play mere supernumerary parts—they 
are, as it were, the mob scene. Their busi- 
ness consists of shrieks of delighted 
laughter, long-drawn sighs of appreciation, 
and shouts of “Yes, yes, go on!” 


F possible, get a literary light for your 

little gathering. This variety of ce- 
lebrity will be found most diverting for 
your other guests. There are few things 
more stimulating than to be brought face 
to face with a literary lion at the breakfast 
table, while the mists of early morning and the 
fogs of the night before cloud the brain. Under 
these circumstances, try to recall just which 
war book it was that he wrote. 

Then, too, a literary light is always so con- 
venient to have around over a rainy Sunday. 
He never wants to go outdoors; his idea of 
something really snappy in the way of week- 
end entertainment is to give a three-day lec- 
ture course on his achievements, habits, bons 
mots, female conquests, likes and, usually, dis- 
likes. You will always have the pleasant con- 
sciousness that you have saved each of your 
other guests $1.35 net, when you invite an 
author to your house-party; after hearing his 
conversation, they will know everything that 
is in his latest book. 

If no literary lions are available, any other 
kind of celebrity will answer your purpose just 
as well. Dramatic artists, either masculine or 
feminine, particularly (Continued on page 94) 





We Nominate for 


© Pie MACDONALD 
CHILDE HASSAM 

Because he was the first American impressionist painter; because he 
was one of the original members of: the notable group of artists known 
as “The Ten”; because he began life as an illustrator; because he 
has always gone his own way in art and never trekked in the footsteps 
of another; because he has won a hundred or more gold medals and 
special awards; but chiefly because, not satisfied with fame and afflu- 
ence, he spent his energies, during the war, in painting canvases to 
further the cause and promote the interests of our four chief Allies 
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OWEN WISTER 


Because, while at Harvard, he imparted to an undergraduate journal 
the tone of first-rate literature; because he has been, for thirty years, 
3% vigorous and engaging figure in American letters; because he wrote 
“The Virginian” and an absorbing biography of Gen. Grant; because 
he is a most loyal Harvard man and an able member of her board 
of overseers; because he is one of our leading authorities on big 
game; but chiefly because, during the war, he stood ready, with the 
pen of a powerful propagandist, to do more than his bit for America 
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the Hall of Fame: 





ro] HARRIS & EWING 
BRIG. GEN. SAMUEL TILDEN ANSELL 

Because he has a clear, sharp and honest legal mind; because he was 
Acting Judge Advocate General of the United States Army; because 
in that capacity he called the attention of his superiors, and of the 
nation, to the injustices which were being practiced upon the American 
soldier; but chiefly because, for the sake of his convictions, he has 
had the courage to risk his own personal career and advancement 
in the army and has been compelled to suffer demotion in rank, 
for the sake of bringing about the reform of intolerable evils 





PAUL IHOMFSON 
DANIEL CARTER BEARD 

Because he is an engineer, artist, author, sportsman and natural- 
ist; because he was the originator and founder of the first Boy 
Scout Society upon which the English scouts were modelled; because 
he is National Scout Commissioner of the Boy Scouts of America; 
because Mt. Beard, next to Mt. McKinley, is named after him; because 
he has done more for young America through his ‘‘American Boys’ 
Handbook” than any living man; but chiefly because, at three score 
years and ten, he is still the youngest and cheeriest boy of them all 
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Triumph of the Italian Cinemas 
In the Development of Which True Artists Have Played a Conspicuous Part 


world. It was the first really big step in 
the cinema world towards something not 
only vast, but artistic. 

It was also America’s first introduction to 
what Italy was doing in this very modern field 
of art; in fact, nothing of the sort had ever 
been attempted anywhere. 

Several years later—years 
in which the cinema had be- 
gun to come into its own— 
came “Cabiria,” with the 
wonderful réclame of having 
been written and produced by 
Gabriele D’Annunzio. At 
that time “Cabiria” was the 
last word in cinema produc- 
tion, for the reason that the 
great Italian poet had given 
it, throughout, a particularly 
splendid “art” character. 


[ive years ago “Quo Vadis” amazed the 


EYOND these two pieces 
America knows _ practi- 
cally nothing of the Italian 
film world, though their mag- 
nificent pictures are being 
shown all over Europe and 
South America. Of their re- 
cent big productions the most 
successful have been (1) 
“Attila”’—a tremendous 
drama dealing with the Hun 
invasion of Italy; (2) Fabi- 
ola—an early Christian 
tragedy with many scenes in 
the catacombs and _ torture 
chambers; (3) ‘‘Julius 
Caesar”; (4) “Cleopatra”; 
(5) Christus, the story of our 
Saviour, and, lastly, (6) a 
splendid dramatization of 
Tasso’s “Jerusalem  Liber- 
ated”. 

A salient interest in all of 
these productions is that they 
are produced on practically 
the exact spot where the orig- 
inal drama was enacted. To 
see Christians tortured in the 
Coliseum; to see Mark An- 
thony deliver his oration in 
the Forum; to see Julius 
Caesar actually cross the |. 
Rubicon;—each of these in- | 
cidents performed on the very 
spot where they were first 
performed naturally gives an 
extraordinary interest to such 
productions. 

Most of the Italian film 
companies have their studios 
in Rome, where, just around the corner, is the 
Culiseum—if a scene from Nero’s time is 
wanted; or the castle of San Angelo—if a 
medieval setting is needed; St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican—for Renaissance days; and hundreds 
of palaces and fountains and gardens—for in- 
terior and exterior scenes, which cannot be 
surpassed anywhere in the world for beauty. 
The Roman Campagna, of course, all about 
Rome, offers almost anything in the way of 





PINTO, ROMA 


By CARLO FERUCCI 


landscape that the most extravagant scenario 
might demand. 

All these stage properties, ready and free 
for anyone’s use, combined with a most beauti- 
ful sunlight, that shines at least three hundred 
days a year, has naturally made Rome the cen- 
tre of cinema production in Europe. 





If you ask the Italians who their favorite cinema artist is, they will look at you in sur- 
prise, and ask you if you have not seen her—the most beautiful woman in the world. 
There is only one—Francesca Bertini. 
France, in Russia, in Spain, in fact, all over Europe. 
not known, and even here we are going to know her soon, for she is coming,—filmed! 


You must have heard of her. 


ATCHING the movies in the process of 

making has become one of the chief 
amusements of the Roman people. Almost any 
day, in the Villa Borghese—Rome’s Central 
Park—you can see processions of vestal vir- 
gins, Pretorian guards, litters borne on the 
shoulders of Lybian slaves, chariots drawn by 
four horses, and Roman Emperors—all over 
the place. They are all so much a part of the 
groves of sombre cypresses; they fit in so per- 


She is known in 
It is only in America that she is 


fectly with the avenues of stone, pines and dis- 
tant grey blue mountains, that you often have 
to rub your eyes and wonder which century 
you are living in—until you see five or six 
camera men relentlessly turning their grinders. 

Very modern dramas are also staged in this 
same beautiful setting. It is not an unusual 
sight, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, to see a handsome 
limousine stop near you, a 
lady alights from it in a 
gorgeous evening gown and 
gracefully smokes a cigarette 
in an amazingly long, jew- 
elled holder. 


ITHOUT giving a 

thought to the dust and 
mud of the driveway—surely 
her trailing draperies and 
dainty pink satin slippers are 
going to be ruined—she walks 
leisurely across thegreensward 
gazing dreamily at her re- 
flection in the pool of a foun- 
tain. (Quite suddenly a man 
in evening dress—also smok- 
ing a cigarette in a jewelled 
holder—springs out from the 
shrubbery, stealthily slips up 
behind the lady and, without 
a thought for consequences, 
deliberately pushes her head- 
foremost into the pool. When 
the lady is pulled out, hair, 
gown, satin slippers all drip- 
ping, a maid rushes to the 
rescue with towels and bath- 
robe and the lady is hustled 
off to the motor and, pre- 
sumably, to an alcohol rub. 

Italian movie lovers are 
not very fond of comedy. 
They prefer tragedy, real 
tragedy —‘“‘drama __ passion- 
ale,” they call it, in ‘which 
the heroine dies a lingering 
death. At least one reel out 
of every four must be given 
over to the heroine’s gradual 
disintegration. Nothing 
pleases them more than a 
death scene; they weep noisi- 
ly and sob aloud for half an 
hour at a time; a happy end- 
ing seems to afford no outlet 
for their temperament. 

After Eleanora Duse left 
the stage, Lyda Borelli was 
Italy’s favorite tragedienne. 
She afterwards made a great 
success in the cinema. 

From an artistic standpoint her productions 
were unusual. She used French plays to a 
great extent, though her best work was done in 
“Malombra,” Foggazzaro’s uncanny story of 
hereditary influences. 





WO years ago Duse was persuaded, after 
long arguments, to play one piece for the 
cinema. Grazie Deledda’s “Cenere” was 
chosen as the part (Continued on page 82) 
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Marjorie Rambeau 


The Best Bit of Fortune, in “The Fortune Teller” 
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Dante Gabriel and William Michael—and Their Friendship With Meredith and Swinburne 


ILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 
W v0 has just died, survived his brother, 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by thirty-seven 
years, dying at the age of 89. Not really a 
man of letters, in the essential sense, his verse, 
as Gabriel said, “Always going back on the old 
track”, he had a certain talent of his own; for 
he edited an excellent edition of Blake’s Poems, 
and a creditable edition of Shelley, the first 
critical edition of his poems. 

He was the first Englishman who ever dared 
to print a Selection from Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass,—in 1868; and, in spite of having to 
exclude such passages as he considered inde- 
cent, the whole book was a valuable contribu- 
tion to our literature. 


HERE is no question that Michael was not 

invaluable to Gabriel; indeed, during the 
whole of the tragic and wonderful life of that 
man of supreme genius; not only because he 
dedicated his Poems of 1870 to one ‘‘who had 
given them the first brotherly hearing;” not 
only because, had not Michael been with him 
at the British Museum on the ever-memorable 
and unforgettable date of April 30, 1847, he 
had never bought the imperishable M.S. Book 
of Blake, borrowing for this purchase ten shil- 
lings from his brother; but also because when 
Rossetti, after his wife’s death, had his manu- 
script volume of poems exhumed in October, 
1869, he did the right thing, both in his im- 
petuous act in burying them beside his dead 
wife and in his silence with his brother—who 
was really aware of the event—so that his own 
tortured nerves might have some respite. 

Still, I have never forgotten how passion- 
ately Eleanore Duse said to me, in 1900: 
“Rossetti’s eyes desire some feverish thing, but 
the mouth and chin hesitate in pursuit. All 
Rossetti is in that story of his M/S. buried in 
his wife’s coffin. He could do it, he could re- 
pent of it; but he should have gone and taken 
it back himself: he sent his friends.” 

In one of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s invalu- 
able notes on Poetry, he tells us that to him 
“the leading point about Coleridge’s work is 
its human love.” That Rossetti, whose face 
indicated voluptuousness brooding thoughtfully 
over Destiny, was intensely sensitive, is true; 
and this made him a sort of medium to forces 
seen and unseen. Yet, I think, he wanted in 
life more than most men of such genius as he 
had wanted. For, as Watts-Dunton said: “He 
was the slave of his imagination—an imagina- 
tion of a power and dominance such as I have 
never seen equalled. Of his vividness, no 
artistic expression of his can give any notion. 
He had not the smallest command over it.” 
That is one of the reasons why, with all his 
affection for his brother Michael, the chasm 
between them was immense—a chasm no 
dragon-created bridge could ever span; Gabriel 
had in him, perhaps, too much of “‘chasm-fire :”” 
his genius was too flame-fledged for earth’s 
eternity, to have ever had one wing of it 
broken by an enemy’s shaft. 





O modern poet ever had anything like the 
same grasp upon whatever is essential in 
poetry that Rossetti had; for all that he wrote 
or said about Art has in it an absolute right- 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


ness of judgment; and, with these, as abso- 
lutely, an intellectual sanity. Here is one 
principle of artistic creation stated with in- 
stantaneous certainty: “Conception, funda- 
mental brain work, that is what makes the 
difference in all art. Work your metal as much 
as you like, but first take care that the gold 
was worth working.” But it is, strangely 
enough, that at the beginning of a review of 
Hake’s Parables and Tales he says the final, 
the inevitable words on creation and on what 
lies in the artist’s mind before the act of crea- 
tion: “The first and highest is that where the 
work has been all mentally ‘cartooned,’ as it 
were, beforehand by a process intensely con- 
scious, but patient and silent—an occult evolu- 
tion of life: then follows the glory of wielding 
words, and we see the hand of Dante, as the 
hand of Michelangelo—or almost as_ that 
quickening hand which Michelangelo has 
dared to embody—sweep from left to right, 
fiery and final.” 

In 1862, Rossetti took possession of his fa- 
mous house, 10 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, where 
he lived to the end of his life, and whose joint 
occupants were, for a certain length of time, 
George Meredith, Swinburne and William 
Michael Rossetti, who left the house in 1874, 
the year in which he married Lucy Madox 
Brown. 


HAT four men of individualities so utterly 

different, and, in some senses, aggressive, 
or at least assertive, should have been able to 
live together in closeness of continuous inti- 
macy, from which there was hardly an escape, 
was barely conceivable. Yet it was in this 
house that Swinburne wrote many of his 
Poems and Ballads, part of his book on Blake 
and his masterpiece, Atalanta in Calydon. 
There Meredith finished his masterpiece in the 
matter of tragic and passionate verse, Modern 
Love. There is nothing like it in the whole of 
English poetry, nor did he ever achieve so 
magnificent a vivisection of the heart in verse 
as in these pages—in which he created a won- 
derful style, acid, stinging, bitter-sweet, poign- 
ant—where these self-torturing and cruel lovers 
weave the amazing web of their disillusions 
as they struggle, open-eyed, against the blind- 
ness of passion. 

The poem laughs while it cries. 

Swinburne, who was, I think, on the whole, 
less susceptible in regard to abusive attacks on 
his books than Meredith or Rossetti, vindicates 
himself, and superbly, in the pamphlet I have 
before me: Notes on Poems and Reviews 
(1866). He has been accused of indecency 
and immorality and perversity; and is amazed 
to find that Anactoria “‘has excited, among the 
chaste and candid critics of the day, or hour, 
or minute, a more vehement reputation, a more 
virtuous horror, a more passionate appeal, than 
any other of my writing. I am evidently not 
virtuous enough to understand them. I thank 
Heaven that I am not. Ma corruption rougi- 
rait de leur pudeur.” 


1* regard to Laus Veneris, I turn for a mo- 
ment to W. M. Rossetti’s Swinburne’s Poems 
and Ballads: A criticism (1866) which, on the 
whole, is uncommonly well written, to one of 


those passages where he betrays a kind of 
Puritanism in his Italian blood; saying that 
the opening lines were, apart from any question 
of sentiment much overdone. ‘That is a situ- 
ation (and there are many such in Swinburne’s 
writings) which we would much rather see 
touched off with the reticence of a Tennyson: 
he would probably have given one epithet, or, 
at the utmost, one line, to it, and it would at 
least equally have haunted the memory.” I 
turn from this to Swinburne on Tennyson, as 
for instance: ‘‘At times, of course, his song 
was then as sweet as ever it has sounded since; 
but he could never make sure of singing right 
for more than a few minutes or stanzas.” And 
—what is certainly true—that Vivien’s im- 
purity is eclipsed by her incredible and incom- 
parable vulgarity. ‘She is such a sordid crea- 
ture as plucks men passing by the sleeve.” 

Now the actual origin of Laus Veneris came 
about when Swinburne, with Rossetti, bought 
the first edition of Fitzgerald’s wonderful ver- 
sion of Omar Khayyam. ‘We invested,” 
Swinburne writes, “in hardly less than six- 
penny-worth apiece, and on returning to the 
stall next day, for more, found that we had 
sent up the market to the sinfully extravagant 
price of twopence, an imposition which evoked 
from Rossetti a fervent and impressive remon- 
strance.”” Swinburne went down to stay with 
Meredith in the country with the priceless 
book; and, before lunch, they read, alternately, 
stanza after stanza. The result was that after 
lunch, Swinburne went to his room and came 
down to Meredith’s study with his invariable 
blue paper and wrote there and then thirteen 
stanzas of Laus Veneris, that end with the 
lines: 


“Till when the spool is finished, lo I see 
His web, reeled off, curls and goes out like 
steam.” 


His only invention was the certainly cunning 
one of inserting a rhyme after the second line 
of each stanza, which is not in the version. 

Swinburne’s re-creation of the immortal leg- 
end of Venus and her Knight, certainly— 
though certainly unknown to W. M. Rossetti— 
owes also much of its origin from Swinburne’s 
inordinate admiration of Les Fleurs du Mal, 
by Baudelaire. Its origin, in a certain sense 
only; that is of the influence of one poet on 
the other. For, as he says: “It was not till 
my poem was completed that I received from 
the hands of its author the admirable pamphlet 
of Charles Baudelaire on Wagner’s Tannhdu- 
ser. If anyone desires to see, expressed in bet- 
ter words than I can command, the conception 
of the medieval Venus which it was my aim to 
put into verse, let him turn to the magnificent 
passage in which Baudelaire describes the 
fallen goddess, grown diabolic among eyes that 
would not accept her as divine.” 


NEED not reiterate the extraordinary influ- 
ence that Baudelaire always had on Swin- 
burne; seen most of all in Poems and Ballads 
and recurring at intervals in later volumes of 
his verse. Both had in their genius, a certain 
abnormality, a certain perversity, a certain love 
of depravity in the highest sense of the word. 
Swinburne, who had (Continued on page 70) 





A detail of Willie Pogany’s setting 
for “Coq d’Or,’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, recently produced at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. The danc- 
ing figure is that of Rosina Galli, 
the talented premiére danseuse at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 


A scene from the ‘“Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus,” 
in the shortened version by 
Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., pro- 
duced at the Arts and Crafts 
Theatre, at Detroit, 1918. 
The set is by Sam Hume 





One of the most notable stage 
sets at the Exhibition of The- 
atre Designs is that by Nor- 
man B. Geddes. It is a de- 
sign for “Papa,” a play by 
Zoe Atkins, produced at the 
Los Angeles Little Theatre 
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HE Exhibition of Theatre De- 

signs, which opened on April 5, at 
the Bourgeois Galleries in New York 
—and which is still running—has ex- 
cited an immense amount of interest ; 
and rightly so, because it has shown 
us that America has been advancing 
by leaps and bounds in the art of 
scenic settings. With such men as 
Robert Edmund Jones, Rollo Peters, 
John Wenger, Maxwell Armfield, Lee 
Simonson, Willie Pogany and Joseph 
Urban, America need not be ashamed 
to look Madame Europa in the face. 


Lee Simonson’s imaginative set 
for Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris” 











The New Movement in Stage Scenery 


Its Inspiring Artistic Advances Are Now Being Demonstrated in a Notable Exhibition 
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Mordkin, of Moscow 


The Russian Dancer Is Preparing for Another Visit to America 


America as the land of order and 

plenty, and as a refuge from the ter- 
rors of hunger and a crumbling civilization. 
In the vanguard of those who will soon seek 
with us a professional habitat will be Mihail 
Mihailovitch Mordkin, still supreme among the 
men born of the Russian Ballet just as Anna 
Pavlova is still supreme among the women. 

Mordkin is almost as much of a tradition 
among us as Pavlova is in her native 
Russia. He was a pupil of the Imperial 
Ballet School of Moscow and served his 
apprenticeship there and in Petrograd. 
It is nearly a decade now since he first 
came to us, with Pavlova, in the freshness 
of his early power and danced with her 
all over America in the “Bacchanale” 
and other short divertissements. ‘Then, 
in 1912, after two seasons with us, he 
suddenly withdrew into the mysterious 
land from which he sprang. 

Through a like interval of time Pav- 
lova has been absent from Russia, a wan- 
derer on the earth, dividing her time be- 
tween London and Madrid, between New 
York and Buenos Aires, and all the stops 
en route. From farthest south she has 
recently returned, only to plan for a fresh 
journey toward the antarctic. 


Moan Russian artists look to-day toward 
a 


Pavlova Now Dancing in Moscow 


N Moscow, during the winter, I had to 

reassure her fellow-citizens, shut off 
hopelessly from the world by years of 
war and revolution, that Pavlova still 
lives and dreams and works and thrills 
those who crowd into her charmed circle. 

And now, since my return to America, 
I find that I must recreate, for Ameri- 
cans, the shadowy Mordkin and bear wit- 
ness that he, too, still lives and dreams 
and works and thrills great audiences 
who turn to him for a moment of en- 
couragement under the Russian Terror. 

It wasn’t long after the Bolshevik 
Revolution in November, 1917, that I 
picked up the broken thread of the past 
and once more held a Mordkin program 


inmy hand as I sat in the Theater of the = 


Soviet of Workmen’s Deputies, in Mos- 
cow. ‘“‘Aziadé” was the ballet, a tale of 
the Arabian Nights arranged and pro- 
duced by Mordkin himself, with music 
by Giutel, a contemporary composer of promise 
who conducted his own score, and with scenery 
by Goloff, a Moscow artist of to-day. 

But these details didn’t matter. Fate and 
faith hung on the entrance of the Sheik Usein 
—played by Mordkin. Could he still draw my 
muscles tense just by the appearance of his 
magnetic personality on the scene? And so, 
When he doubled the thrill even against the 
odds of such vaulting expectation, and followed 
it by an amazing and unsuspected command of 
dramatic technique working intimately with the 
technique of the dance, I knew that here was 
an idol quite unbroken. Here was the mature 
Mordkin, getting on toward forty, of whom we 
had that magical glimpse a decade ago. 

Mihail Mordkin is still Mordkin of Russia, 
and he always will be. The imagination that 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


kindles his dreams, the fire that urges them to 
completion, the superb technique that makes 
expression easy and joyous—all these are as 
Russian as the Kremlin. 

But he is also Mordkin of America. His 
aggressive methods often irritate those with 
whom he works in Moscow. Before he left us, 


he tore a page out of the book of our practical 
philosophy, almost identically the same page 
which the Bolshevik Beelzebubs learned by 





SAHAROFF, MOSCOW 


Mihail Mordkin, of Moscow, and Margarita Froman, his 
present dancing partner, in ‘‘Aziadé,” an Arabian Nights 
ballet arranged and produced by Mordkin, in Moscow 


rote in the political kindergartens of Hester 
Street. At the top of that page, thrice under- 
lined, are the words: ‘‘Do it now!” Of course, 
it all depends on what it is you are doing, and 
so though we hang our heads in shame at the 
political instruction we gave our Trotzkys dur- 
ing their residence as exiles in New York’s 
lower east side, we may revive our pride in 
the presence of Mordkin. 


Mordkin. Becomes a Producer 


OR several years after his return to Russia, 

Mordkin did not apply too vigorously the 
precepts he had learned in America. He went 
to London in 1914, but, back again in Moscow 
and Petrograd, he danced the roles assigned 
him in the conventional ballets such as ‘‘Cor- 
sar’? and ‘‘Coppelia’” which stifled the sedate 


repertoires of the Imperial Theaters. Still, all 
the time the leaven was working. All the time 
Mordkin, the dancer, longed to be Mordkin, 
postanovka, the producer. 

The first Revolution brought him his oppor- 
tunity, in the summer of 1917. By a more or 
less peaceful and orderly form of expropriation, 
the Soviet of Workmen’s Deputies in Moscow 
took over the lease of Zimin’s Opera House, a 
private institution second only to the Great 
State Theater in Moscow, the official home 
of opera and ballet. Here, for years, Zimin 
had produced opera and ballet in rivalry 
with the Imperial Theater, welcoming to 
his stage new works more readily than 
the conservative institution, much in the 
manner of Oscar Hammerstein during 
his tenancy of the Manhattan Opera 
House in New York. The Soviet as- 
sumed all of Zimin’s obligations to his 
singers and his staff and in addition in- 
duced Theodore Kommissarshevsky, di- 
rector of one of Moscow’s experimental 
theaters, to produce new operas; and 
Mordkin to take charge of the Ballet. 


Mordkin Producing for Bolsheviki 


HINGS had reached that pass when I 

arrived in Moscow in November, 1917. 
Mordkin still retained his connection 
with the Great State Theater of Moscow, 
although he no longer danced there. 
About a year ago even that thread to the 
past was broken, for his independent 
methods shocked the staid traditions of 
the elder institution and he was put out- 
side its ranks. 

To his own ballet school and to his 
productions at the Theater of the Soviet 
he devoted most of his time. The Bolshe- 
vik Opera, we called it, for the Soviet in- 
sisted on running the front part of the 
house in the same loose, impractical way 
which has brouglit ruin on all of Russia’s 
industries. Although the seats were num- 
bered, no one could find them, and you 
fought for your place as you would in the 
bleachers at the Polo Grounds. The only 
salvation lay in the fact that no one was 
admitted during an act and your squatter 
sovereignty held good that long, at least. 

Back stage, however, the Soviet had 
sense enough to let their appointed di- 
rectors hold sway. And the contrast in 
order and efficiency and ensemble suggests that 
Russia might be a better regulated land if she 
turned everything over to her artists! 

It was here, in this atmosphere of order and 
freedom, that Mordkin, dancer, grew to be 
Mordkin, producer. Here he brought to life 
his passionate, vivid tale of Araby, ‘“Aziadé,” 
an intensely tragic night under tented canopies, 
with the triangular design so common in Rus- 
sian art pushed to a nerve-shattering point in 
the decorations, and with costumes by contrast 
made up of sinuous, curving figures. 

In it he plays the sheik who woos a beauti- 
ful captive girl, Aziadé, only to fall by her 
hand after she has repulsed him and then 
feigned affection for him in order to kill him. 
Margarita Froman, Mordkin’s present partner, 
plays Aziadé. She (Continued on page 82) 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Mary Eaton dances in “The Royal 
Vagabond,” the comic opera which, 
under the able guidance of George 
Cohan, has become one of the most 
notable musical successes of the season. 
It is playing at the Cohan and Harris 


BARON DE MEYEK 
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MAURICE GCLOBERG 


Fay Marbe goes on with the dance 
in “The Velvet Lady,” the Victor 
Herbert-Henry Blossom musical com- 
edy, which is evidently going to pro- 
long its run at the New Amsterdam 
until it’s time for the new Follies 


Flore Revalles, a former star of the 
Ballet Russe, is now dancing in 
“Monte Cristo, Jr.,” the current event 
in the history of the Winter Garden 


Three Graces of Musical Comedy 


Who Are Dancing in Three Separate Successes 


“ 
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Our Esteemed Contemporaries 


The Saturday Evening Post. 


THE LAST MATCH 
By Roy Comrort ASHURST 


LOWLY the girl in the green hat ap- 
M proached the swinging door of the hotel. 
She was thinking. 

A man more versed in the ways of woman- 
kind than Ned Pillsbury might, perhaps, have 
perceived that she was also glancing surrepti- 
tiously upwards through the dark fringe of 
lashes which veiled her brown gypsy eyes, but 
Ned was not a trained observer in such matters. 
To him, as he sat in the large, roomy leather 
chair in the lobby, the only reaction was 

(Continued on page 49) 


ARE YOU SURE OF YOUR CRANK- 
SHAFT? 

The answer to this question is the an- 
swer to the peace of mind with which you 
operate your motor. Whether you are 
the operator of an automobile, or one of 
those intrepid spirits to whom the world- 
war has given the vision of flying through 
the air at 175 miles an hour, you need 
to give pause and say to yourself: 

“Just how much faith can I put in my 
crank-shaft ?” 

And if it is a Zimco crank-shaft, made 
in the factory of a thousand sky-lights, 
you may be sure that it will stand the 
test. 

Zimco crank-shafts have that indefina- 
ble quality which gives them personality 
among crank-shafts. You know a Zimco 
when you see one and you feel that it is 
an old friend. It does everything but 
speak. And that its host of friends do 
for it. 

Let us send you free our handsome 
little booklet on ‘After-the-War-Prob- 
lems.” 


(Continued from page 8) 
one of amazement that there could be such a beautiful 
person alive in this generation. 

Ned was a young man of great possibilities, but few 
probabilities. Born in the confusion of an up-state 
city, and educated in the hub-hub of a large college, 
on whose foot-ball team he had distinguished himseli 
in the position of left-half-back, he had never been so 
fortunate as to receive that quiet instruction in dark 
brown eyelashes and their potentialities which has 
been found to be so highly essential to the equipment 

(Continued on page 107) 


INTRODUCING THE 7-TON 
GARGANTUA TRUCK 


This important announcement is made 
by the Gargantua Company with a full 
realization of its significance. We real- 
ize that we are creating a new thing in 
trucks. 

The Gargantua combines all the quali- 
ties of the truck with the conveniences of 
a Fall River boat. Its transmission sys- 
tem has been called “The Queen of 
Transmissions”. The efficacy of its bull- 
pinions in the tractor attachment have 
been the subject of enthusiastic praise 
from bull-pinion experts on all continents. 

The Gargantua is the result of a dream. 
Henry L. McFern (now president of the 
Gargantua Co.), was the dreamer. Mr. 





By BRIGHTON PERRY 


McFern wanted something that would 
revolutionize the truck business, and yet 
still be a truck. He gave it the thought 
of all his waking hours. His friends 
called him a “dreamer”, but Henry Mc- 
Fern only smiled. When first he brought 


Tabloid Edition 


(Continued from page 113) 
temporary debility which renders the patient sus- 
ceptible to infection. ; 

Ned Pillsbury was therefore somewhat overcome 
by the vision of the girl with the green hat, and 
suffered from that feeling of pioneering emotion 
which must have affected Mr. Balboa who, according 
to the poet, stood “silent on a peak in Darien” survey- 


out the model of the Gargantua it was 
called ‘““McFern’s Folly”, but Henry Mc- 
Fern only smiled the more. And when 
the time came for the test, it was seen 
that the “dreamer” of Sozth Bend had 
given the world a new Idea. 


(Continued from page 49) 
of a man of the world to-day. He knew that women 
were strange creatures, for this popular superstition 
reaches even to the recesses of the most exclusive of 
male retreats, but further than that he was unin- 
formed. He had, it is true, like many another young 
man, felt the influence of certain pairs of blue eyes 

(Continued on page 113) 


I AM THE STRENGTH OF AGES 


@ I have sprung from the depths of the 
hills. 

@ Before the rivers were brought forth, 
or even before the green leaves in their 
softness made the landscape, I was your 
servant. 

@ From the bowels of the earth, where 
men toil in darkness, I come, bringing a 
message of insuperable strength. 

@From sun to sun I meet and over- 
come the forces of nature, brothers of 
mine, yet opponents; kindred, yet foes. 

@I am silent, but my voice re-echoes 
beyond the ends of the earth. 

@ I am master, yet I am slave. 

@ 1 am Woonsocket Wrought Iron 
Pipe, “the Strongest in the Long Run.” 


(Continued on page 140) 


MAKE YOUR PISTON-RINGS 
WORK FOR YOU 


Why should you persist in being 
ashamed of your piston-rings? 

Why should you make your wife and 
daughter suffer the humiliation which 
comes from knowing that you are using 
an inferior make? 

“Emancipator” Piston-Rings cost more 
than ordinary piston-rings, but they are 
worth it. They are worth more even 
than we ask. 

What would it mean to you to know 
that you were not losing steam power be- 
cause of a faulty piston-ring? Wouldn’t 
it be worth a few extra dollars? 

Napoleon once said that an army 
marches on its stomach. 

If this has any relation to piston-rings, 
we fail to see it. But it has as much re- 
lation to piston-rings as a matter of price 
daes when steam economy is at stake. 

“Emancipator” Piston-Rings _ bring 
twice the power with one-half the trouble. 
That’s why we call them ‘“‘Emancipator”. 

Ask your grocer about ‘‘Emancipators”’. 
He will tell you to ask your garage-man. 
In the meantime, let us send you our 
catalog. 


(Continued from page 125) 


(Trademark. ) 
Send for illustrated booklet entitled 
“The Romance of Iron Pipe.” 


ing the Pacific. He was aware of a strange exalta- 
tion coursing through his veins, and before he knew 
it, he was on his feet and pushing through the re- 
volving door in the compartment behind the green hat. 


(Continued from page 107) 
which had come into his life during the years when 
he was in susceptible moods, but such occurrences 
were not the result of any realization on his part of 
their significance. They were in the same category 
of physical phenomena as includes measles or chicken- 


(Continued on page 156) 
YOU, MR. LEATHER-BELTING- 
USER! 


What is your problem? 
Do you wake up in the morning with 


pox, for example,—the direct result of a certain 


(Continued on page 125) 


WHY WORRY OVER CHISEL 
TROUBLES? 


“You’ve got the right kind of chisel 
there. I see it’s a Blimco. I’ve always 
found that Blimco chisels stand up longer 
under everyday usage, and I tell my fore- 
men to see to it that the men always have 
their Blimcoes and no other. I have tried 
the others, but have always come back to 
the Blimco. I suppose it is because the 
Blimco is made by master-workmen, 
supervised by experts and sold only by 
dealers who know the best tools. When 
you see a Blimco in a dealer’s window, 
you may know that that dealer is a man 
of discrimination. The discriminating 
workman always uses a Blimco. ‘The 
Chisel of Distinction’. Clip this coupon 
and send it NOW for our instructive 


> 9? 


booklet ‘Chiselling Prosperity’. 


green spots before your eyes? Are you 
depressed? Does the thought of a day’s 
work with an _ unsatisfactory belting 
weigh upon your mind, bringing on aci- 
dosis, hardening of the arteries, and a 
feeling of opposition to the League of 
Nations? 

If so, let us tackle your problem for 
you. 

We have built up a service department 
which stands alone in its field. For six- 
teen years we have been making it the 
perfect institution that it is to-day. 

Bring your belting troubles to Mr. 
Henry W. Wurlitz, who is at the head of 
our service department, and he will set 
you right. He will show you the way to 
a Bigger, Better, Belting outlook. 


4 
(Continued from page 140) » 
“T beg your pardon,” he said softly, as they emerged 
on the street, “but did you drop this flask?” 
She turned quickly and faced him. There was a 
twinkle in her dark brown eyes as she answered him: 
(To be continued) 
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Futurist Plays: A New Art-Form 


Away With Technique—On With Improvisation 


N the April issue of this magazine we ex- 
i] plained, somewhat at length, the novel 
ideas of the theatrical futurists. While 
they are not absolutely opposed to the theatre 
of the past, they condemn the theatre of to-day, 
calling it prolix, pedantic, overladen with un- 
necessary detail, out-of-date and in no way a 
reflection of modern life and thought. 

The futurist play will be brief. Marinetti 
and his followers have discarded the three-act 
and four-act drama as a cumbersome vehicle, 
creaky in the joints and as useless as a one- 
horse chaise in the rapid traffic of contemporary 
ideas. They believe, and perhaps rightly, that 
the public is tired of long-drawn-out stories 
carefully planned and built according to estab- 
lished rules of the theatre. Life itself is as 
manifold as a prism. The drama of life is 
made up of countless meetings, a myriad un- 
spoken, unfinished impulses, casual remarks, 
hidden despairs, jealousies, fears and strange 
exaltations. The futurist theatre will crystal- 
lize all these facts and ideas. Acts will be 
mere flashes. There will be no technical rules, 
no traditional limitations, no hampering of the 
playwright’s imagination. He will write what 
he sees and feels, regardless of form. 


HE futurists believe that it is stupid to 

write a hundred pages of tlialogue where 
one is enough; stupid to satisfy the public’s 
childish desire to see the hero victorious and 
the villain defeated; stupid to insist upon the 
logical when life itself is supremely illogical; 
stupid to explain everything that happens on 
the stage; stupid to obey the rules of crescendo, 
climax and effective diminuendo. 

They would abolish technique and substitute 
improvisation. They would dramatize the 
modern passion for speed, sensation and va- 
riety. They believe that plays should be writ- 
ten in the theatre, rehearsed and produced by 
actors who have had a part in their creation. 
They believe that the theatre should be a sort 
of cerebral gymnasium, not a place for compla- 
cent amusement. 

Some of the following plays were produced 
by Ettore Berti and his company in Italy. 
Every performance developed into a miniature 
revolution. There were cat-calls, boos, cheers, 
hisses and violent discussion. At least, it can- 
not be said that the futurist idea was received 
with indifference. So far, so good! 


Moonlight 
By F. T. MarInetti 
A Garden. A Bench. 
He: What a beautiful night. Let’s sit 
here— 
SHE: How sweet the air is! 
He: We are alone, we two, in this great 
silent garden. You’re not afraid? 
SHE: No No! Iam so happy to 


be here, alone, with you! 

(A large, fat, breathless man comes down 
one of the garden paths and, approaching the 
other two, sits down beside them on the bench. 
They pay no attention to him, as if he were 
quite invisible. He looks fixedly at the young 
girl and says: Hum! Hum!) 

SHE: Do you hear the wind in the trees? 


THE Fat MAN (looking fixedly at the young 


By MILDRED CRAM 


Hum! 


man sitting beside him): Hum! 


He: It isn’t the wind. 

SHE: Are you sure there’s no one in the 
garden? 

He: Only the gate-keeper. He’s asleep by 
this time. Come. Come closer. Kiss me. 

ack Again. 

THE Fat Man: Hum! Hum! (He looks 


at his watch by the light of the moon, rises, 
passes in front of the lovers while they kiss, 
then sits down again beside them.) 

SHE: What a beautiful night! 

He: How sweet the air is. 


THE Fat Man: Hum! Hum! 


He: Why are you trembling? Are you 
afraid? 
SHE: No! Kissmeagain. . . . 


THE Fat Man: (Looks again at his watch, 
rises, walks behind the bench, always unseen, 
touches first the boy, then the girl, lightly on 
the shoulder and goes slowly out.) 


SHE: How cold it is! 
HE: Yes, it is growing chilly. 
SHE: It is late. 
He: Shall we go in? 
Curtain 


The fat man is not a symbol; he represents 
many sensations: fear of the future, fear of 
reality, fear of illness, a vague uneasiness, a 
vision of life twenty years later, responsibility, 
the end of the dream. 


Alternation of Character 
By CorraDINI AND CoRRA 
HuspanD: No! It’s useless. We’ve got 
to call it off. You will never deceive me again. 
I’m through! 
WIFE (weeping): 
Come here. 
listen, dear. 
HvusBaND (weeping, too): 
sweetheart. Forgive me! 
Wire (bitterly): For heaven’s sake, stop 
being sentimental. You make me sick. Al- 
ways crying like a baby. . 
Hussanp (calmly, with fury): Enough! 
Or I'll throw you out of the window. 


No! 
Come 


Charlie dear, no! 
to me 


Forgive me, 


Wire: How I adore you! My heart is full 
of tenderness. Scold me again; I likeit. . . . 

Hussanpb: Ah, Rosetta! Rosetta! I would 
die for you. 


WIFE (exasperated): If you say that again, 
I'll divorce you. I mean it. I'll divorce you. 

HusBanp (exploding): Get out. Out of 
my sight. Out of my house. Go! 

Wire: I never loved you as I love you now. 

Huspanpb: Ah, Rosetta. ‘ 

Wire: Enough! (She slaps him.) 

Hussanp: I agree with you. Decidedly 
enough. “(He slaps her twice, resoundingly.) 

WIFE (languid and enticingly): Kiss me 
again. ‘ 

Hussanpb: Darling 

Curtain 


and again—. 


Green Prunes 
By Boccion1 
A dining-room. The table is cluttered with 
dishes, half-empty glasses, bottles, chairs, 
etc. He, elegant, fastidious, intellectual. 
She, beautiful and very chic. 
HE (smoking): Do you know, darling—to- 


morrow’s our wedding anniversary. . . . 
SHE: Really? Already? Do you remem- 
ber September, and our love. . . . 


You’ve been so good tome! (Sighing.) How 
could I have lived without you? 

He: Sweetheart! 

SHE: You’ve been so devoted. You have 
made your life over to please me; you have 
given up your friends, quarreled with your 
relations—all for me! You have forgotten 
your stupid political life, you love of art and 
music—for me! (She goes close to him and 
strokes his hair.) You’ve given me your name. 
You have introduced me to distinguished peo- 
ple. I know what it has cost you. (Thought- 
fully) You’ve given me money, love, position. 
Yes, sweetheart! I will be grateful to you 
until I die. Without you, life would be a 
blank page—a vast and terrible empti- 
ness. ‘ 

Maw (entering): A gentleman. . . . 

SHE (with sudden vivacity): To see me? 
Who is it? 

Maw: He did not give his name. 

SHE (to herself): Who could it be? 

He: Ah! I remember . the young 
chap we met at the Legation. (To himself) 
What on earth does the idiot want? 

SHE (smoothing her hair and glancing at 
herself in the mirror): They’re all idiots in 
your opinion. 

He (drily): Send him up. 

(Enter the Stranger. Quite smart. Sure of 
himself. Frock coat. Sleek hair.) 

THE STRANGER (with affectation): Good 
evening. (He kisses her hand. Bows to the 
husband.) How are you? 

He: Well enough, thanks. 
Have a cigarette? 

THE STRANGER: Rather! I hope I’m not 
intruding. os 

SHE: Ofcourse not! We're both delighted. 
Always alone, as we are. Will you 
have coffee? 

THE STRANGER: Oh, thank you! 

He: Rotten weather we’re having. 

SHE (archly): One or two lumps? 

THE STRANGER (paying no attention to the 
husband): No sugar. 

SHE: No sugar! You, too. I’m just like 
you. (To the husband, with bitter coquetry): 
You see? He takes no sugar. But you—you 
like your coffee sweet, sweet, sweet—three, 
four, five lumps of sugar. It’s terrible. I 
don’t understand it. 

He (bored): I? Why drag me in? 

SHE: You deny it? You know you like 
your coffee as sweet as honey. It’s positively 
disgusting—all that sugar! 

HE (with acute disgust): What on earth are 
you talking about? Sugar? Honey? Why 
shouldn’t I take them? If it annoys you to 
that extent, I’ll hide the sugar-bowl. (He rises 
with an air of disdain and puts the sugar-bowl 
into the cupboard.) 

SHE (to the Stranger): Impossible person! 
He likes sweets. What does he mean by lik- 
ing them? As for me, I like bitter things 

pickles, lemonade. 


Sit down. 


THE STRANGER (inspired) : So do I! 
Strange. So do I! 
SHE: Fruit, too. (Continued on page &C} 
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Violet Heming—Heroine of “Three Faces East” 


We Predict That Not Even the Signing of Peace Will Interrupt the Long Run of This War Play 
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DE WITT C. WARD 
One of our four large lead vases, each of them In all of these vases, not only the design but The vases are all in low tones of color: not 
seven feet tall, and each in place in a garden the shape of the vase itself has been varied staring white. They all possess a glowing patine 

















Sundial: Hercules sustaining the uni- 
verse. The dial is over eight feet high 





NE of the really incredible things about Paul Manship is 
his capacity for hard work. So much has been said about 
his craftsmanship, about his decorative sense, about his unfail- 
Dryad. One of a series of terminal ing taste and his deep interest in the best epochs of ancient art, Silenus. Another terminal figure for a 
figures. The statues are eight feet tall, that his industry and untiring energy have been entirly lost garden. These statues are in a classi- 
and mark a series of garden avenues sight of. On this page, for instance, are shown six of a group of cal spirit and are carved from marble 
twelve heroic sculptures recently completed by him for a large, 
formal garden not so very far from New York. It is obviously 
unfair to the sculptor to show them in this way. They should 
be seen in connection with the walks, hedges, trees, arbors, and 
all the other accompaniments which, in the garden, give to the 
sculptor’s groups an added appropriateness, beauty and charm. 


Heroic Garden Sculptures, by Paul Manship 


Illustrating Some of His Recent Achievements in Outdoor Statuary 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


conducive to improvement in the play of 
the hands as the study of end-game situa- 
tions, because it is in the end game that most 
of the tricks are won or lost which really decide 
the issue. Very good players, who pay strict 
attention to the fall of the cards, can usually 
place all the commanding or important cards in 
each hand, for the last five or six tricks, and 
the play then becomes a problem indeed. 
Vanity Fair will present, from time to time, 
a number of these little endings, in which there 
is a trick or two to be picked up by careful 
management, which tricks would entirely es- 
cape the average player. 


(cond is nothing, in Auction Bridge, so 


A Pretty Seven-Card Ending 
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Hearts are trumps. Z leads. Y and Z want 


six tricks against any defense. How can they 


make them? 
Mr. Leibenderfer’s System 


5 je system by which Ralph J. Leibenderfer 
—whose picture appears in this article— 
has won so many tournaments against all kinds 
of opponents and with all kinds of partners, 
cannot fail to be interesting. In an interview 
he was good enough to give Vanity Fair a brief 
outline of his methods. 

“When I pick up a hand at auction I first 
look at the score, and then size up the possibili- 
ties of my cards very carefully. I memorize 
every card, so that during the bidding I shall 
not have to look at my hand again. After de- 
ciding what to do, I note carefully the expres- 
sions, mannerisms, and modes of bidding of 
my opponents. The psychological side of auc- 
tion I consider even more important than in 
poker, because there is a greater chance for 
successful bluffing in the bids. 

The winning declaration having been set- 
tled, if I am opposed to the declarer, I decide 
upon the best opening lead, and from then on 
I look at my cards only for the purpose of pick- 
ing out the one I have decided to play. This 
allows me to devote my entire attention to the 
cards played by others. I consider this one of 
the most important parts of the game. The 
cards in one’s own hand can be seen any time; 
but those in the tricks turned down are beyond 
recall if not observed as they fall. 

I am very careful about discards. Nothing 
is so important in saving games and slams, 
when opposed to the declarer; or in winning 
them when playing the hand. The end play 
in every hand hinges upon the discards, which 
show which hand holds the dregs of a suit, and 
unless the number and size of each card thrown 
away is carefully noted and remembered, end 
plays are impossible. These end plays, forc- 
ing discards from opponents when you are the 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Our April Bridge Problem 


In the April Vanity Fair, the Editor failed 
to make it clear that the bridge problem 
published in that issue, might easily be 
solved by a number of our readers, and 
that, in such an event, every successful 
contestant would receive the prizes of- 
fered. Owing to certain difficulties, due 
to U. S. Postal rulings, we will hence- 
forth discontinue offering prizes for solu- 
tions of our monthly bridge problems. 











declarer, or keeping the right cards when op- 
posed to him, are the delight of the expert, and 
should be the aim of all- who wish to excel at 
auction. Discarding is the key to almost every 
bridge problem, as such problems are, in their 
essence, nothing but end games.” 


Concerning Seats and Cards 


HE professional gambler has a theory that 

the reason one can never be a -consistent 
winner at faro is because one has to do the 
guessing. ‘The banker never guesses. He sits 
still and takes his luck as it comes, secure in 
the belief that time at last will defeat the 
guesser. 





Ralph J. Leibenderfer is a true auction 


champion. He is in a class by himself when 
it comes to duplicate auction matches against 
all comers. In this style of play, one has 
the same adversaries for only four deals. On 
each night during the session, one has a 
different partner. The usual game is 28 
deals, and all the pairs sitting N and S hold 
the same cards, under the same conditions, 
against all the pairs sitting E and W. In 
the 14 games played at the Knickerbocker in 
1913, Mr. Leibenderfer made an average of 
502 plus over all comers. In 1914, he aver- 
aged 500 plus for 14 games, and in 1915 he 
played in 28 games, averaging 508 plus on 
each of them, while, in 1916, he played in 20 
games, and had an average of 560 plus 
over all comers. A notable record, indeed 


There is a man in New York who is always 
anxious to bet against the superstitious player 
that insists on taking the winning seats at auc- 
tion, instead of remaining where he is, because 
the player is always doing the guessing. There 
are persons who consider it more important to 
deal with the cards that brought them together 
as partners in the cut, than it is to understand 
each other’s bids. On the other hand, there 
are some who do not insist upon anything ex- 
cept that they shall be allowed to keep the pen- 
cil with which they scored the last rubber, in 
spite of efforts on the part of the other players 
to appropriate it. 

The remarkable thing about the choice of 
seats is that it is always the winning seats that 
are selected, no matter how long they have been 
winning. The theory seems to be that the luck 
will continue to flow in only one direction, 
while it is a well-known fact that, year in and 
year out, the seats will divide equaily the num- 
ber of games won. 

It is also a curious paradox that while these 
players believe that luck has “runs,”’ they also 
believe that, if they have bad luck to-day, it 
must certainly change to-morrow. They imag- 
ine that if they lose a large number of rubbers 
this week, they are due to win a large number 
next week. Why cannot they see that it is just 
as likely that the luck of the seats will change 
for the next rubber as it is that their personal 
luck will change from day to day? 

It may interest some of these superstitious 
players to know that a careful record of both 
seats and cards has been kept on more than one 
occasion. In a thousand rubbers played con- 
secutively at a table reserved for the purpose 
at Almack’s, in London, it was found that the 
number of times the winning of the rubber 
shifted was almost exactly the same as the 
number of times the same seats won again. 
The largest number of consecutive wins was 
ten; but six rubbers in succession were won by 
the same seats seventeen times. This is very 
close to mathematical expectation. 

Some persons consider a knowledge of card- 
table hoodoos quite as essential to success as a 
knowledge of the leads. For the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with the most ef- 
fective remedies for bad luck, the following 
quasi-flippant collection may be useful. 

In choosing seats one must consider how the 
previous games have run. If the seats have 
been winning, turn about, choose those whose 
turn it is to win next. If certain seats have 
had a run of winning, take them if you believe 
in runs; choose the others if you believe in the 
maturity of the chances. If you are not super- 
stitious and your partner is, let him do the 
choosing. 

In choosing cards, the same principles apply, 
but you must be careful to observe whether the 
cards won with certain seats, or in spite of 
them. If there is a conflict between the seats 
and the cards, choose those in which you have 
the more faith, always trying to get both cards 
and seats to fit your belief. 

When you have a run of bad luck, consider 
a moment, whether it is owing to bad play on 
your part, bad cards, or a bad partner. If it 
be the first, it might do to change your game; 
try bidding no (Continued on page 88) 
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Patricia Collinge is following the long, 
long trail that winds away from Broadway 
in “Tillie,” which was produced at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre early in the Winter 


Mary Nash is seeing America first 
on her tour in “The Big Chance,” 
the war play by Willard Mack and 
Grant Morris, which recently con- 
cluded a long and successful run 
at the Porty-eighth Street Theatre 


BARON DE MEYEK PHOTOGRAPHS 


Laurette Taylor is still in the wilds of the West, playing in 
“Happiness.” New Yorkers have given up all hope of seeing 
her in their midst again until the Autumn, at the very earliest 


The Call of 
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Ruth Chatterton has embarked on her latest successful venture, 
“Moonshine and Honeysuckle,” on the road, before bringing 
it on to a New York theatre, sometime during the late Spring 


the Open Road 


Actresses Who Are Now on Tour in Past, or Future, Broadway Successes 
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The Mind, as a Factor in Golf 


The Amazing Effect That One’s Mental Attitude Has Upon the Development of One’s Game 


first suggested that one can’t have one’s 

cake and eat it, too. In much the same 
way it has been proved, in golf, that one can’t 
enjoy the exquisite pleasure of exploding with 
wrath, and calling a golf club, or a golf ball, 
or a golf course, or a golf bunker just what 
one would like to call it—and at the same time 
turn in a respectable card at the end of the 
round. 

Numberless golfers have devoted precious 
hours to the study of what may be termed the 
physical side of the game; the proper grip; the 
proper stance; a swing that is full and free 
(or one that is censored)—various ways of 
propelling a putter; and the various methods 
of controlling a slice. But only a very meager 
minority has ever given any thought whatever 
to the mental side of the game, which is fully 
as important as the physical side in reducing 
a handicap that remains an eye-sore and an 
abomination. 

The mind is a vital factor in reducing a 
score from 110 to 100; or from 100 to 90; 
or from 90 to 80. And it is to this mental side 
of the game that I want to give my attention. 


|: was, I believe, the Avonian Bard who 


T has been said by many experts that the 
“placid temperament” or the “serene dis- 
position” is needed to develop winning golf. 










cEVICK 


NORMAN MAXWELL 


An extremely nervous player who, despite oc- 
casional illnesses, has so mastered his mental 
equipoise that he never allows a bit of bad 
luck to worry him. Golfers! Take that 
thought home and try it on your piano 


By GRANTLAND RICE 








NOTICE TO GOLFERS! 
Grantland Rice, pretty generally re- 
garded as our best writer on golf, is 
conducting this as a regular monthly 
department for Vanity Fair. Look for 
his articles. You can regard his depari- 
ment as a sort of 19th hole, where, par- 
ticularly after July 1st, you can forget 
the worries of a disastrous golfing round. 
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ROBERT A. GARDNER 
Believes implicitly in doing his own think 


ing while on the golf links. He never 
takes advice from anybody — especially 
from the caddies who love to give advice 


FRANCIS OUIMET 


Has discovered that gloom and taciturnity 
seldom cut down one’s golf score. He is 
the original little golfing ray of sunshine; 
he talks to everybody on the links, and 
never lets a spectator tether his chamois 


Unfortunately the number of placid tempera- 
ments or serene dispositions at large in the uni- 
verse is a trifle limited. So in this—as in most 
other matters affecting existence—it becomes 
largely a matter of education and training—a 
matter of mental discipline. Deep down in the 
lethargic depths of his soul the Average Golfer 
knows, before he starts a round, that he is go- 
ing to miss some of his drives; that he is going 
to flub a certain number of his mashie shots, 
and that he is going to hash up a few of his 
putts. He knows, too, that he is more than 
likely to encounter his share of diabolical luck. 
He knows it, because experience has taught 
him so through more than one highly painful 
lesson. Knowing all this beyond any sort of 
doubt, why does he become so deeply annoyed 
when the inevitable happens? Partly—because 
he is a human being; and partly because he 
has never made any attempt to take control of 
his own spirit. He has never made any at- 
tempt to make himself know and understand 
that a flubbed drive or a missed putt or a bit 
of bad luck was all a part of the program, as 
inevitable as the sky overhead or the turf 
underneath. 


MUST try to show, with the aid of certain 
well known players as examples, that vari- 
ous golfing tempera- (Continued on page 89) 
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WARD AND KULLAK 


JEROME D. TRAVERS 


Who, among golfers, has invented the most 
practical new thought of our time—name- 
ly: After making a bad shot—forget it, 
and think only of the next stroke. Yes— 
but how are you going to do it?, ask we 
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This is the Christmas Bullet; a flexible-winged, 
strutless biplane. The machine, invented by Dr. 
William M. Christmas, has wings which move in 
three planes like the wing of a sailing hawk. It 
has a guaranteed speed of 200 miles an hour; but 
a high factor of safety is claimed for it as well Plug in the little connection 
when you begin to get chilly, : 
and this aviation suit—for Rae 
men or women—sets up a : 
cozy, steady heat—electrically 









a “GROWN BROS. 
You can take your ease and view the 
surrounding—or rather underlying— 
country in the individual chairs of 
this Dayton-Wright air limousine 


The covering of one side of this Cur- 
tiss two-seater has been cut away to of 
show the complete construction and on 
the passenger arrangement inside 


BROWN BROTHERS 







There is true comfort for the passengers in the car 
of this huge Goodyear dirigible, a section of which 
is shown, even to hammock berths for sleeping 


This Dayton-Wright biplane 
has been christened the ‘“‘Hon- 
eymoon Express.” Its passen- 
ger compartment is neatly 
protected from the weather by 
a sliding hood of heavy trans- 
parent and airtight material 





New Birds of the Air 


Passenger Comfort Is the Watchword of Post-War Aviation 
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A Great Season for Racing 


Increased Purses and Wide Encouragement for Thoroughbred Stallions Usher in 1919 





Edward R. Bradley’s three-year-old filly, Bat- 
tercake, winner of last year’s Cincinnati 
Trophy, a formidable contender for this year 


among the western nations will synchron- 
ize with a great revival of racing in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany and the United 
States. And not without reason. The great 
war has demonstrated to military experts every- 
where the essentialness of thoroughbred pro- 
duction on the widest and most systematic 
scale. Even the once ill-informed and skeptical 
military and civilian experts who had to do 
with the operations.in France of the mighty 
armies of the United States and the mainte- 
nance of supplies ou the several fighting fronts 
now concede the indispensability of thorough- 
bred blood in the army horse. And it is uni- 
versally recognized that the breeding and de- 
velopment in numbers worth while of horses 
of genuine military value depends inevitably 
on the proper conduct and material prosperity 
of horse racing. 
Appreciating that the lessons of the great war 
have given this new significance to thorough- 
bred racing, that the experiences of the Ameri- 


ie resumption of peaceful relations 


Reed MEY 


Cudgel, Commander J. K. L. Ross’ great son of Broom- 
stick, which cost his owner $30,000 and won, last year, 
among many victories, the Kentucky and Brooklyn handicaps 





By O’NEIL SEVIER 


Commander J. K. L. Ross, of Montreal, 
whose stable was the leading money win- 
ner of 1918 in America, with a total of 


about $100,000. Among his horses for this 
year are Cudgel, Billy Kelly, War Pennant, 
Miikmaid, War Marvel and Sir Barton 


can force in France have proven racing to be 
an essential factor in national defense, and 
thoroughbred production an indispensable mili- 
tary industry, the directorates of the race tracks 
of the United States have consecrated their 
enterprises to the work of encouraging the pro- 
duction, in substantial numbers and on scien- 
tific lines, of horses of a quality which in wars 
of the future will at least place the armies of 
the United States on a footing of tactical equal- 
ity with the armies of the best outfitted po- 
tential enemy na- 
tion or group of 
enemy nations. 


AN inspection 
of the pro- 
grammes of the 
racing associa- 
tions, east and 
west, for the im- 
pending “spring 
and summer 
meetings leaves 
the impression 
that this system- 
atic scheme of up- 
lift is the fruit of 
a prearranged 
plan. The pro- 
grammes every- 
where seem to be 
in complete ac- 
cord. The word- 
ing of the con- 


of the Saratoga August meeting of 1918. ; 
in the Kentucky and Latonia derbys again this year 





Sunbriar, Willis Sharpe Kilmer’s imported 
four-year-old, 1917 two-year-old champion and 
one of the most formidable horses of his age 


ditions of the great annual fixtures, to be de- 
cided in Maryland, in New York and in Ken- 
tucky, which will give an impetus, unknown in 
the past, to the production and conservation of 
thoroughbred stallions fitted for the work of 
getting thoroughbred grades for the cavalry, ar- 
tillery and transport branches of the military 
service, through a general proscription of the 
gelding, might be written by the same man. 
The proscription of the gelding is the most 
intelligent step in the direction of conserving 
thoroughbred blood the race track directorates 
have ever taken. After this season, the geld- 
ing may not start in any three-year-old race of 
real importance. He will be barred from the 
Preakness, the derbys of the west, the Withers, 
Belmont and Lawrence Realization, and the 
Saratoga Cup and from many of the great 
handicaps of substantial value. He may run 
this season in the Latonia Championship, a 
$15,000 (added money) race of one mile and 
three-quarters that will be instituted in the 
autumn and have a (Continued on page 96) 





Billy Kelly, the gelding which was the juvenile sensation 


He is to run 











Mrs. Vernon Castle with two of her excellent, although somewhat 
indistinguishable Brussels Griffons, Nofa Nomee and Nofa Joseph 


Brockholt Dazzler 
is a fine new 
Sealyham owned 
and shown byHem- 
lock Hill Kennels 


LEVICK PHOTOCRAPRS 
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Mrs. E. C. Waller with her “dark horse” Chow-Chow, known as 
Hok Lo Foo, by Bergsusa, first in the open class for his color 


New Blood for the Bench Shows 


This Year’s Westminster Show Brought Forth Interesting New Contenders Among the Dogs 


there were a number of lessons to be 

learned at this year’s holding of the West- 
minster Kennel Club’s famous annual exhibi- 
tion. The strong showing of American-bred 
dogs, already commented upon in these pages, 
was one of the impressive factors at the show. 
Another not less interesting phase of the judg- 
ing was the success of a number of dogs, which 
had not been heretofore among the ribbon win- 
ners at bench shows of importance. A number 
of animals, which fall into the latter category, 
have their portraits on these pages. This suc- 


YOR the observant follower of dog shows, 





= Holmes. 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


cess on the part of the dogs, hitherto unfa- 
miliar to the show-going public—dogs which 
might justly bear the racing characterization 
of dark horses—is undoubtedly a good thing 
for the general success of the game. It stimu- 
lates the interest of the public to see new dogs 
going to the front, rather than those of former 
wins and old time favorites. Moreover, it is 
encouraging to veteran exhibitors and to new- 
comers in the dog show game to find that a 
reputation is entirely unnecessary for a dog to 
get the coveted blue. 

A case in point was the win in the classes 
for Chow-Chows, by the new 
black dog, Hok Lo Foo, shown 
by Mrs. E. C. Waller. This 
animal, hardly out of the puppy 
class—he was whelped January 
5, 1918—easily was first in the 
open class for dogs of his color. 
He is a typical and well-made 
individual, of which much may 
be expected in the future. 


NOTHER interesting ex- 
ample of the coming 
through of a dog not familiar to 
the average show-goer, was the 
success of the shepherd bitch, 
Flora of Harrington Park, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Flora, by Champion 
Oak Ridge Alarich von Alpen- 





bred, limit and open classes, and took the 
cove.ed winners’ rosette, with a bitch puppy, 
Mr. J. Winthrop Tewksbury’s Bianca of Bel- 
carza, reserve. 

In the division for Sealyhams, those game 
little terriers, which have made such rapid 
strides in the public favor in the last two or 
three seasons, another newcomer did well, tak- 
ing the winners’, dogs, rosette after capturing 
first prize in the limit class. This dog was 
Hemlock Hill Kennels’ Brockholt Dazzler. He 
is a long bodied, well finished dog, standing 
squarely on an excel- (Continued on page 72) 
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Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Holmes’ characteristic Shepherd 


Herbert Hughes’ winning Wire-Haired Fox Terrier ere . a 
luft, was first in the American- dog, Flora, first in the American bred classes 


bitch, Gailaich Gip, a sturdy, well set little animal 
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Ralph De Palma at Daytona this 
year broke all world records for 
distances up to twenty miles in this 
special Packard racing car with 
twelve-cylinder aviation motor. He 
made the mile in 38:83 seconds 
from a standing start; fifteen miles 
in 6:48:75, twenty in 8:54:20 


Little Novelties in the Year’s Motor Cars 


Touches Here’and There That Add to the Pleasure of Automobiling 


T may be, when the smoke of war has en- 
I tirely cleared away and peace-time manu- 
facturing is in full swing once more, that 
radical mechanical improvement in motor car 
design will appear once more. For the pres- 
ent nothing of the kind is disturbing the auto- 
mobile horizon. In the meanwhile, however, 
the designers are doing much to make motoring 
even more of a pleasure than it has been in the 
past. This desirable end is being ac- 
complished by the addition of a little 
touch here and a small refinement 
there, all intended to be very bromidic, 
to fill a long-felt want. Several of 
these minor improvements are illus- 
trated on this page. For example- 
there is the headlight which can be 
used as a trouble lamp. Modern mo- 
tor cars are not supposed to give any 
trouble, to be sure. But, the state- 


By RICHARD MOORE 


ments of the salesmen to the contrary notwith- 
standing, something occasionally does go 
wrong under the hood. 

If this should occur at night it usually is 
rather troublesome to correct, especially if, as 
always happens, one is on a lonely stretch of 
road. With the headlight just referred to, how- 
ever, it is only necessary to swing up the front 
half and the light beam is thrown backward. 















illuminating the whow ..ue ot the mow: and 
simplifying the problem of impromptu repair 
very greatly. Of course, there have been 
trouble lights on cars for some time, handy lit- 
tle things that could be plugged into the light 
circuit and used where one wished, but this 
headlight device is one of the simplest, within 
its special limitations, that has been put on the 
market. 


NOTHER interesting evidence of 
clear thinking on the part of the 
builder of automobiles is the utiliza- 
tion of what has heretofore been waste 
space in an inside-drive body having 
a pointed windshield. The shape of 
the front of this car leaves a roomy 
triangle just above the instrument 
board which would serve no purpose, 
ordinarily, but to collect dust. 
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; { On the new Mitchell The partition between 
5 models the headlamp can tonneau and driver in 
S be turned back as a the Cunningham is very 
q | trouble light when needed cleverly controlled 
y 

Rattles frequently de- In this Franklin inside 





drive model there is a 
convenient triangular 
shelf above dashboard 


velop at junction of bon- 
net with frame. The Cole 
design prevents. these 
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This Daniels eight sporting model carries, as part of its equipment, a spe- 
cial rack to hold a bag of golf clubs, conveniently mounted on the running 
board. This plan takes care of an annoying problem for golfers 


There is excellent balance of line in the new Pierce-Arrow coupe. It is a 
roomy body and has ample baggage carrying facilities. The motor has 
multiple valves which give great flexibility and increased power 
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(1) Tennis dress; 
white flannel shirt; | 
white flannel trous- 
ers; brown leather 
belt; white buckskin 
shoes, trimmed with i 
brown leather; brown | 
soft-finished overcoat 
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HE time has come 
CD stee men turn to the 
big world of sunshine 
and of play. They feel 
the vernal impulse to get 
away from office and side- 
walk, from subway and 
telephone and to com- 
mune, in their own favor- 
Silk knitted scarf ite fashion, with the grow- 
stripes; price $3.50 ing things that are per- 
forming the annual mira- 
cle of new life. To enjoy their particular out- 
door hobbies to the full, these men who are 
feeling the back-to-nature call, must be pre- 
pared in the matter of clothes. To this end, I 
have chosen a number of articles and types of 
dress for illustration this month that will add 
to the comfort and pleasure of active life out- 
doors in several of its aspects. 

For a game so strenuous as 
tennis, freedom of movement is 
one of the first essentials. It is 
the greatest mistake to attempt 
tight garments for the game of 
the close-cropped turf and the 
chalked lines. A good costume 
(1) consists of a white flannel 
trousers, made of a stout quality 
of cricket flannel, which are cut 
rather loosely and will not bind, 
















Soft-legged riding boot 
of the best Russia le2tn- 
er; the price is $48.00 





| (2) Park riding kit; 
H suit of gray twillett; 
black, soft-legged rid- 
ing boots; cap of 
dark brown vicuna; 
short, folded stock 
made of blue linen, 
light crop of bamboo 





Rae the Well Dressed Man 


Some Clothes for Riding, for Golf and for Tennis 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


Narrow belt of black cowhide with ini- 
tial buckle in silver; price $2.50 to $6.06 





Se 


i 
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Olive drab flannel shirt of excellent qual- 
ity, for golf or country wear; price $6.00 

















hy! you care to buy any articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department Mr. Trevor will 
be delighted to tell you where they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate what you wish. and 
mention the pages on which they are pictured. 
If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying 
of any article for you. In that case, enclose your 
check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company. There is no charge for 
these services. 








especially at the knee. 
Nothing is calculated to in- 
crease the fatigue of a hard 
tennis match more than 
trousers which are a little 
too tight. Personally, if I 
knew that my opponent— 
about an equally proficient 
player—were so_handi- = : 
capped, I should feel safe Sttipings of white 
in allowing him fully half in scarfs; price $3.50 
fifteen. 


HE shirt, for tennis, should not be of too 

light weight; rather it should not be of too 
thin a material. A good flannel or wool mixture 
will be found more useful, under nearly all 
conditions than thinner and cooler-looking ma- 
terials. The reason is that the wools are ab- 
sorbent and keep the skin, during strenuous 
exercise, in much more comfort- 
able condition than the materi- 
als which merely become wet 
and stick closer than a brother. 
We have learned to value woolen 
clothing for sports from our 
sport-loving British kinsmen; 
they previously had learned the 
lesson from experience. It is 
well to have in one’s tennis kit a 
light weight but warm overcoat 













Officer’s field boot, laced 
in front only; the price 
of these a pair is $48.00 
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(3) Park riding kit; brown flannel jacket; light ‘ : . ‘ ’ 
weight Bedford cloth breeches; Newmarket boots; pinged ee Ss ee —- 
white stock; taupe colored, soft felt Homburg hat stockings; brown shoes and cap; flannel shirt; club tie 
- specie cloth Me throw > —— sets or on an exercise and a sport. If you will take a 
our e shower room. “oe 
ad "wed oe gh ld fairl ee ad (4). Mewmasket henk made of stroll through Central Park on one of these 
such a coat shou e fairly song, coublie- ee ee eee oe balmy days, you will not fail to notice full 
breasted, and may have large buttons, button- ee ee ee ee bridle paths and have a refreshing reminder of 
ing through. Rotten Row in the good old days 
If you are fond of the horse gm: = before the war. It is a healthy 
show and go with any regularity, | note in modern American life. 
you will have noticed that while | The costume for park riding, 
the harness classes present a more or hacking, is subject to many 
and more depleted appearance variations, Thereis great latitude 
each year, the saddle classes seem for the exercise of individual 
to progress in an inverse ratio. taste. But whatever type of rid- 
They are more crowded with each ing costume you prefer, your 
passing season. This is because choice should be a consistent one 
we, in America, are being fasci- and not a patchwork of various 
nated more and more by riding as . 1. =. imme types. I show two good kits. 
Silk back driving glove, $4.50; silk back glove with 
, wrist strap, $4.75; leather driving glove with wrist , 
i strap, $4.00; tan cape walking glove, one button, $3.00 j 
) : H 
) 








Sweater waistcoat made of fine 





Heavy wool golf stocking in gray mixture, $8.50; ribbed 





Light weight sweater vest of cash- 
mere in heather and other mixtures; 


wool golf stocking with fancy top, $7.50; wool and silk 
and wool half hose, various patterns, $2.25 to $3.00 


cashmere in various colors in ac- 


vordion weaves; the price is $30.00 price $30.00; with sleeves, $32.50 
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The advocates of dress reform are planning 


a new system of coast defense. Guards will 
patrol all the beaches, to arrest any bather 
whose costume fails to measure up to the 
law’s requirements. Here is a stern police- 
woman at Newport about to carry a bather off 
to jail; the criminal’s bathing suit falls about 
three feet short of coming within the law 


Cross-section of the Midnight 
Frolic chorus, after the dress 
reform laws go into effect. 
What with prohibition taking 
all the life out of the audience 
at the Frolic, and dress reform 
completely removing the human 
interest from the actresses, the 
Great American Drama is cer- 
tainly going to be in a sad way 


The 








The proposed dress reform amendment will do away with all 
the interesting shop windows. It will be against the law to 
display anything more intimate or revealing than a knitted 
muffler. Good-bye, poor little wax dollies,—goodbye forever! 








a ee 


This clever young woman has conformed to 
the new laws by adding such modest touches 
as spats, neckband, and wristlets to her négli- 
gée—it is well to be prepared, in case the 
dress reform inspector happens to raid her 
house. (It is rumored that the Bureau of 
Dress Reform is already besieged with appli- 
cations for the position of Dress Inspector) 





A glimpse of an innocent little 
débutante, who thinks that these 
dress reformers are quite right in 
their ideas—nothing is so sweet as 
womanly modesty. To prove her 
point, she wears a chaste collar and 
dickey above the northern boundary 
line of her newest evening gown 





Dress Reform Amendment 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 











OMEHOW, we all had an idea that when prohibition went through, that 
would end it all. Our one ray of hope was that, perhaps, this was as bad as 
things could get—nothing worse could possibly happen. But we were all wrong— 
even that little joy is to be forcibly removed from life. Purity Leagues, Civic 
Bodies, religious papers, and a little group of serious uplifters are all going about 
the world bent on the noble mission of reforming women’s dress. Not even a 


beaches will lose all of their attraction, and the windows of our Fifth Avenue 
lingerie shops will no longer resemble the colored illustrations for “What Every 
Young Man Ought to Know.” If this amendment is passed, the working plan 
of lovely woman, now so familiar to every passerby, will become a deep mys- 
tery again—in time, it will be only a matter of hearsay—as it was in the late ’90’s. 


| 
| 
2.75 décolletage will be allowed, if their sweeping law goes through. Bathing | 
{ 
| 
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“I am Doctor Wisengood 
And here’s my best advice, 

You'll find this simple wholesome food 
Worth many times the price.” 











Good to “take” 


And doubly good after you have taken it 




















The somite thing about 
Camsbell s Tomato Soup is—you find it just as wholesome and 
health-giving as it is tempting. 


Nature—the wisest old physician of all—puts up” in the fresh 
vine-ripened tomato appetizing tonic qualities which are second to 













; ? none in their invigorating and health-giving effects. And these 
A salutary properties are retained at their best in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
fi Not only retained but heightened—made You will find it a wonderful aid in build- 
‘4 even more valuable and practical for your ing up lowered vitality, restoring health 
Hy regular use and enjoyment. and energy after illness and to keep you 
& A nourishing food in itself, this whole- in good condition all the time. 
( some soup also enables you, through its 
| toning and strengthening effect upon diges- Serve it as a Cream of Tomato—this is 
tion, to gain increased nourishment from its most inviting form and the most nour- 
all the food you eat. ishing. Always serve it hof. 
And order it by the dozen or the case so that you will never be without it. 
o 
21 kinds 12c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Printanier 
| Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
| Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 
| Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
| | oe 
od < 2© CAMPBELL Geta f 
{ 
7 ' - -Pplim we = 
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The Allen 
Patch Pockets and Skeleton 


The Hickey-Freeman 
Company is never satis- 
fied with its clothes, 
which is one of the 
reasons why the men who 
wear them always are. 


. Nothing succeeds 


like dissatisfaction 


Hickey Freeman Go. 
Rochester, N. Y 


NEW YORK OFFICE :: 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Rossettis 


(Continued from page 51) 


a fashion of over-praising many writers, 
such as Hugo, so that his prose is often 
extravagant and the criticism as unbal- 
anced as the praise, dedicated his finest 
book, “William Blake”, to W. M. Ros- 
setti, in words whose almost strained 
sense of humility—a way really in 
which he often showed the intensity of 
his pride—makes one wonder how he 
could have said: “I can but bring you 
brass for the gold you send me; but 
between equals and friends there can be 
no question of barter. Like Diomed, I 
take what I am given and offer what I 
have.” What Swinburne had—his 
genius—he never gave away lavishly; 
here he is much too lavish. “There is 
a joy in praising” might have been writ- 
ten for him, and he communicates to us, 
as few writers do, his own sense of joy 
in beauty. It is quite possible to be 
annoyed by many of the things he has 
said, not only about literature, but also 
about religion, and morals and politics. 
But he has never said anything on any 
of these subjects which is not generous, 
and high-minded, and, at least for the 
moment, passionately and absolutely sin- 
cere. 


T is almost cruel to have to test one 

sentence of the man of talent with one 
sentence of the man of genius. I chose 
these from the Notes on the Royal 
Academy Exhibition they wrote to- 
gether in 1868, which I have before me, 
in the form of a printed pamphlet. “If 
everybody tells me that the picture of 
A, of which this pamphlet says noth- 
ing, merits criticism, or that the picture 
of B, praised for color, claims praise 
on the score of drawing also, I shall 
have no difficulty in admitting the prob- 
able correctness of these remarks; but, 
if he adds that I am blamable for the 
omissions, I shall feel entitled to reply 
that A’s picture and B’s draughtsman- 
ship were not and indeed never were in 
the bond.” 


How honestly that is written and how 

prosaically, “Pale as from poison, 
with the blood drawn back from her 
very lips, agonized in face and limbs 
with the labor and the fierce contention 
of old love with new, of a daughter’s 
love with a bride’s, the fatal figure of 
Medea pauses a little on the funereal 
verge of the wood of death, in act to 
pour a blood-like liquid into the soft 
opal-coloured hollow of a shell.” How 
princely that praise of Sandys rings in 
one’s ears, lyrical prose that quickens 
the blood! But the greater marvel to 
me is that Swinburne in his Miscella- 
nies, of 1866, should have quoted two 
sentences of Rossetti on Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and ended by saying: ‘These 
words themselves deserve to put on im- 
mortality: there are none truer or 
nobler, wiser or more memorable in the 
whole historic range of highest criti- 
cism.” I can only imagine it as that of 
an arrow in flight: only, it loses the 
mark. 


T was when Christina Rossetti was 

living at 30 Torrington Square that 
I spent several entrancing hours with 
her. She had still traces of her Italian 
beauty; but all the loveliness had gone 
out of her, so subtly an¢ so delicately 
painted by Gabriel when she was young. 
The moment she entered, dressed simply 
and severely, she bowed, almost curtsied, 
with that old-fashioned charm that since 
her time has gone mostly out of the 
world. Her face lit up when she spoke 
of Gabriel: for between them was al- 
ways love and admiration. His genius, 
to her, both as a poet and a painter, 
invariably received her elaborate and 
unstinted praise. 

She told me that Gabriel had said to 
her: “The Convent Threshold is a very 
splendid piece of feminine ascetic pas- 


sion; and, to me, one of your greatest 
poems is that on France after the Siege 
—To-Day for me.’ And that Swin- 
burne specially loved Passing away, 
saith the world, passing away. It al- 
ways seems to me that as she had read 
Leopardi and Baudelaire, the thought of 
death had for her the same fascination; 
only it is not the fascination of attrac- 
tion, as with the one, nor repulsion, 
as with the other, but of interest, sad 
but scarcely unquiet interest in what the 
dead are doing underground, in their 
memories, if memory they have, of the 
world they have left. 

Yet this fact is of curious interest, 
knowing the purity of her imagination, 
that when Swinburne sent her his At- 
alanta in Calydon she crossed out in ink 
one line: 


“The supreme evil, God.” 


Swinburne himself told me of his 
amazement and amusement when he 
happened to turn to this page while he 
was looking through the copy he had 
sent her. 


-- was one of Gabriel Rossetti’s glories 
to paint luxurious women, surround- 
ed by every form of luxury. And some 
of them are set to pose in Eastern gar- 
ments, with caskets in their hands and 
flames about them, looking out with un- 
searchable eyes. His colors, before 
they began to have, like his forms, an 
exaggeration, a blurred vision which 
gave him the need of repainting, of de- 
priving his figures of life, were as if 
charmed into their own places; they 
took on at times some strange and 
stealthy and startling ardors of paint, 
with a subtle fury. 

By his fiery imagination, his restless 
energy, he created a world: curious, as- 
tonishing, at first sight; strange, morbid, 
and subtly beautiful. Everything he 
made was chiefly for his own pleasure; 
he had a contempt for the outside world, 
and his life was so given up to beauty, 
in search for it and in finding of it, that 
one can but say not only that his life 
was passion consumed by passion, as his 
nerves became more and more his ty- 
rants (tyrants, indeed, these were, more 
formidable and more alluring and more 
tempting than even the nerves confess), 
but also that, to put it in the words of 
Dégas Pater: “To him life is a crisis 
at every moment.” 


(THERE was in him, as in many artists, 
the lust of the eyes. And as others 
feasted their lust on elemental things, as 
in Turner’s Rain, Steam and Speed, as 
in Whistler’s Valparaiso, as in the Olym- 
pia of Manet, as in a Decors de Ballet 
of Dégas, so did Rossetti upon other re- 
gions than theirs. He had neither the 
evasive and instinctive genius of Whis- 
tler, nor Turner’s tremendous sweep of 
vision, nor the creative and fiercely im- 
aginative genius of Manet. But he had 
his own way of feasting on forms and 
visions more sensyous, more nervously 
passionate, more occult, perhaps, than 
theirs. 

Yet, as his intentions overpower him, 
as he becomes the slave and no longer 
the master of his dreams, his pic- 
tures become no longer symbolic. They 
become idols. Venus, growing more and 
more Asiatic as the moon’s crescent be- 
gins to glitter above her head, and her 
name changes from Aphrodite into As- 
tarte, loses all the freshness of the waves 
from which she was born, and her own 
sorcery hardens into a wooden image 
painted to be the object of savage wor- 
ship. 

Dreams are no longer content to be 
turned into waking realities, taking the 
color of the daylight, that they may be 
visible to our eyes, but they remain 
lunar, spectral, a dark and unintelligible 
menace. 
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Alstead Kennel’s Alstead Seedley Satisfaction 


New Blood for the Bench Shows 


(Continued from page 64) 


lent front, and his head points leave 
little to be desired. He may be ex- 
pected to do very well in future show 
career. Sealyhams, as a class, showed 
that they have responded well to the 
public encouragement, which they have 
received. With forty-three dogs benched, 
they made an impressive showing, and 
quality was not lacking. There have 
been those, who have attempted to de- 
tract from the merits of this active lit- 
tle terrier on the ground that it was 
an artificial or made breed, but for that 
matter all the breeds, as we know them 
to-day, are but the product of man’s 
ability to mold the animal race into 
forms which he desires, and the Sealy- 
ham certainly has enough to recom- 
mend him, both in regard to appearance 
and to character. 


AS usual, there was a very large and 
represented benching of Boston 
Terriers at the Garden. If ever there 
was a manufactured breed, the Boston 
certainly is one, but there is no justifica- 
tion for this reason for adverse  criti- 
cism of a very attractive and popular 
dog. The uniformity of type, which 
has been achieved by two or three dec- 
ades of careful breeding in this variety, 
is really remarkable. It is one of the 
breeds into which the questions of color 
and the placing of markings enter, as 
well as the question of form. As it is 
always much more difficult to breed 
with two or three ends in view, than 
for one, the producers of Bostons de- 


serve a great deal of credit for the suc- 
cess which has attended their efforts. 

The open class for dogs under seven- 
enteen pounds in this breed at the West- 
minster brought out a stirring competi- 
tion, and Julius C. Feder’s Rattler King 
II did exceedingly well to win his class, 
and still better to emerge as winners’ 
dog, competing against the animals of 
great weight, as well as those in his own 
division. He is an evenly-marked and 
true-colored brindle with great balance 
and symmetry. Rattler King II also 
had the distinction of carrying off the 
judges’ trophy, for the best Boston 
Terrier benched. 


(THE familiar story of dogs lost 
through sickness contracted at the 
Garden has, unfortunately, been heard 
again this year. There is a serious 
movement on foot, on the part of the 
lovers of dogs and those interested in 
the true success of dog shows, to insure 
a greater degree of safety for the ani- 
mals benched at the large indoor ex- 
hibitions. Every year, after the West- 
minster Show, fanciers report the loss 
of splendid specimens of various breeds, 
which have died from distemper or 
other diseases, attributable only to the 
conditions under which they have been 
benched. It is certainly high time that 
this annual loss of life should be pre- 
vented. It is a difficult matter to cope 
with where so many dogs are benched, 
but the difficulty should not stand in 
the way of efforts to lessen the evil. 





country. 





‘THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide to the best Kennels in the 

You will find it in this issue beginning at page 16. 
any information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
rot find there, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York,” and the information which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 


If there is 











Julius C. Feder’s successful Boston Terrier, 
Rattler King II, winner of the Kinder trophy 
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quality clothes that can 
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The Traveling Horses of Venice 


(Continued from page 27) 


even when the:picture had been placed 
on the train and the car sealed; they 
waited—many kneeling—until the train 
had moved off. 

When it was finally decided to send 
the famous Greek horses from St. 
Mark’s in Venice to Rome, for safe 
keeping, many Venetians shook their 
heads and said that it was an evil omen. 
There was a strong superstition—the 
fruit of many bitter centuries—to the 
effect that these old Greek horses only 
travelled with conquerors. If the horses 
had to leave Venice it meant that Venice 
was surely doomed. 


bp voyage of the horses, and of the 
two great statues that accompanied 
them to Rome, was made in royal state. 
With the horses travelled the equestrian 
statue of Colleone (generally considered 
to be the finest equestrian statue in the 
world), while Donatello’s impressive 
statue of Gattamelata, the historic old 
Italian, joined them at Padua. From 
every station telegrams were sent back 
to Venice announcing the safe progress 
of the calvacade and the satisfactory 
condition of health of all the statues 
concerned. 

The journey to Rome was accom- 
plished without accident. Once there, 
the statues were immediately carried to 
a safe resting place, the Palazzo di 
Venezia—the palace which, before the 
war, was the Austrian Embassy to the 
Vatican—and placed in cellars deep 
down in the foundations of the building. 
There the statues remained until the 
signing of the armistice. Lately, how- 
ever, anticipating their return journey 
to Venice, the horses and statues were 
brought out and placed in the courtyard 
of the Palazzo di Venezia. 


THE horses do not lose by close in- 
spection. As a matter of fact, they 
are more impressive than when they 
were decorating the portal of St. Mark’s. 
Their harmony, their elegance, their 
vivacity, only increases when seen near 
by. One realizes more than ever why 
the great Conquerors wanted to carry 
them home. They are steeds well 
worthy of the celestial quadriga of Phe- 
bus Apollo! They convince one more 
and more that every statue which left 
the hands of the early Greek sculptors 
was an inspired work of art. In spite of 
the thousands of scratches which show 
the discomforts of the horses’ travels, in 
spite of the streaks of corroding copper 
and the remnants of the coat of gold 
which covered them, they are still the 
most beautiful horses that man has ever 
made—veritable horses of the sun. 
Looking at them one is tempted 
to wander off into conjecture as to 
their origin. In what happy island did 
they gallop first? Alas, the authorities 
are conflicting. One of them tells us 
that they were the work of Lysippus, of 


Chios; that they were found there by 
the Emperor Theodosius when they 
were celebrating their three hundredth 
birthday, and that he drove them all the 
way to Byzantium. Another tells us 
that the Romans found them at Corinth, 
drove them to Rome and from there 
Constantine drove them again to By- 
zantium. In any case, they reached 
Constantinople, in one way or another, 
for, when the Venetians entered there 
under Dandolo, their conquering Doge, 
in 1204, they were decorating the impe- 
rial tribune of the Hippodrome. 

Dandolo carried them back to Venice 
with him, put them in the Arsenal and, 
coming finally to the conclusion that 
they were really the horses of Heaven, 
made a gift of them to St. Mark’s. Here 
they rested during six centuries, though 
always ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
spring off into the air and gallop away 
on another journey. 

And so they did, in 1798, when Na- 
poleon, wishing to immortalize the vic- 
tory of Austerlitz, carried them to Paris 
and placed them on the Arc de Tri- 
omphe in the Place du Carousel. But 
even here they did not long remain. 
Eighteen years was the length of their 
stay, for Francis II of Austria insisted 
upon having them once more in Venice 
to celebrate Austria’s triumph over 
Italy. And here they remained another 
century, until, in 1916, they once more 
began their travels, this time from Ven- 
ice to Rome. 


Now, resting in a garden where Ro- 
man sunlight warms them, they 
await another voyage—let us hope their 
last—back to the portal of St. Mark’s, 
which we have come to think of as their 
logical resting place. 

Near them, under the covered loggia 
of the Palazzo di Venezia, is the heroic 
statue of Colleone. Though Ruskin has 
said that there is no more glorious sculp- 
ture existing in the world than this 
equestrian statue, one is almost inclined 
to find it faulty when seen in such close 
contact with the horses of Heaven. 

Even though Andrea Verrocchio, in 
1481, produced this consummate statue 
(many say that Leonardo da Vinci had 
a great deal to do with designing it) one 
cannot help noticing that it misses, now 
that it is viewed at close range, a cer- 
tain fineness which one never missed 
when it stood on its pedestal at Venice. 

And the same objection might be 
made to the statue by Donatello—exe- 
cuted in the 15th Century—of Gattame- 
lata, which now stands at the other end 
of the corridor of the Palazzo di Venezia. 

On their pedestals, and in their Vene- 
tian settings, these two equestrian stat- 
ues seem magnificent, faultless, but, be- 
side the horses of Heaven they give one 
the discouraging feeling that the modern 
sculptors are still a long way from the 
masters of ancient Greece. 


To Walter Hampden as “Hamlet” 
By CHarLes Hanson TOWNE 


(es Prince of Denmark lives for us once more, 
Since you have opened the immortal door, 
Emerged, and walked within our eager view, 
Young, mad, and weary; yea, but human too. 


You caught hid meanings of the mighty Bard; 

And through those lines with aching beauty starred, 
You wove a thread of sound, like winds at dawn— 
Your voice the thread, each word a bead thereon. 


So Shakespeare’s magic lives for us again; 

So we are conscious of the breathing Dane, 

And, while we marvel, and the young Prince dies, 
Another glory shines within the skies. 
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There isn’t a girl who can’t have the irresistible, appealing loveliness of perfect daintiness 


Within the Curve of a Woman's Arm 


CA frank discussion of a subject 


A woman’s arm! Poets have sung of its 
grace; artists have painted its beauty. 


It should be the daintiest, sweetest thing 
in the world. And yet, unfortunately, it isn’t, 
always. 


There’s an old offender in this quest for 
perfect daintiness—an offender of which we 
ourselves may be ever so unconscious, but 
which is just as truly present. 


Shall we discuss it frankly? 


Many a woman who says, “No, I am never 
annoyed by perspiration,” does not know the 
facts—does not realize how much sweeter and 
daintier she would be if she were entirely free 
from it. 





Of course, we aren’t to blame because na- 
ture has so made us that the perspiration 
glands under the arms are more active than 
anywhere else. Nor are we to blame because 
the perspiration which occurs under the arm 
does not evaporate as readily as from other 
parts of the body. The curve of the arm and 
the constant wearing of clothing has made 
normal evaporation there impossible. 


Would you be absolutely sure of 
your daintiness? 


It is the chemicals of the body, not unclean- 
liness, that cause odor. And even though 
there is no active perspiration—no apparent 
moisture—there may be under the arms an 
odor unnoticed by ourselves, but distinctly 
noticeable to others. For it is a physiological 


foo often avoided 


fact that persons troubled with perspiration 
odor seldom can detect it themselves. 


Fastidious women who want to be abso- 
lutely sure of their daintiness have found that 
they could not trust to their own conscious- 
ness; they have felt the need of a toilet water 
which would insure them against any of this 
kind of underarm unpleasantness, either 
moisture or odor. 


To meet this need, a physician formulated 
Odorono—a perfectly harmless and delightful 
toilet water. With particular women Odorono 
has become a toilet necessity which they use 
regularly two or three times a week. 


So simple, so easy, so sure 


No matter how much the perspiration glands 
may be excited by exertion, nervousness, or 
weather conditions, Odorono will keep your 
underarms always sweet and naturally dry. 
You then can dismiss all anxiety as to your 
ireshness, your perfect daintiness. 


The right time to use Odorono is at night 
before retiring. Pat it on the underarms with 
a bit of absorbent cotton, only two or three 
times a week. Then a little talcum dusted on 





Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous Westfield | 
| Laboratories, Westfield, Massachusetts, says: | 
| “Experimental and practical tests show that 
Odorono is harmless, economical and effective 
when employed as directed, and will injure 
neither the skin nor the health.” 





and you can forget all about that worst of all 
embarrassments—perspiration odor or mois- 
ture. Daily baths do not lessen the effect of 
Odorono at all. 


Does excessive perspiration ruin 
your prettiest dresses? 


Are you one of the many women who are 
troubled with excessive perspiration, which 
ruins all your prettiest blouses and dresses? 
To endure this condition is so unnecessary! 
Why, you need never spoil a dress with per- 
spiration! For this severer trouble Odorono 
is just as effective as it is for the more subtle 
form of perspiration annoyance. ‘Try it to- 
night and notice how exquisitely fresh and 
sweet you will feel. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way or 
have had any difficulty in finding relief, let us 
help vou solve your problem. We shall be 
so glad to do so. Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Co., 223 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


At all toilet counters in the United States 
and Canada, 60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. 
By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 


-lddress mail orders or requests as follows: 
For Canada to the Arthur Sales Co., 29 
Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Odorono Company, 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The 
Agence Americaine, 6 Rue Du _ Rhone, 
Geneve. For U. S. A. to The Odorono 
Co., 223 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















HE preeminent qualities of 


Empire Wash Crepe are good 
taste, richness atid durability. These 
characteristics have never before 
been so perfectly expressed in 
men’s shirtings. 

The higher initial cost of Empire 
Wash Crepe not only serves to keep 
it from becoming common, but also 
in the long run represents true 
economy, because Empire Silk so 
far outwears cheap fabrics. 


Sold by the best custom shirt- 
makers and haberdashery shops. 
Ask your shirt-maker to show you 
the full line of Empire designs. 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet 









EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 


Makers of Empire Fils 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
This label is your protection 
Look for it on your garments. 


MADE OF GENUINE 
EMPIRE WASH CREPE 














TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Emancipation of Legs 
Masculine, of Course; Feminine Legs Already Had Been 


By ELIZABETH SOLOMON 





H, those debonair and dashing fig- 
ures—from shiny visor to var- 
nished heel and toe, swagger-stick, 

wrist-watch, great-coat with flaps and 


straps—everything cap-d-pié. Millions 
of onlookers got an eyeful of satis- 
faction to say nothing of the exquisite 
feeling those trappings gave the indi- 
vidual “officer and gentleman” himself. 
And it was “Yes, Lieutenant,” Indeed, 
Lieutenant,” and “Certainly, Lieuten- 
ant.” Ah! Didn’t it sound? And now, 
to-day, it is just plain “Jack” or “Mister” 
as in the days before we heard of an 
Officers’ Training School. 

My! How life has suddenly flattened 
out. 

There certainly was class to a uniform 
that civilian duds can’t touch. Why a 
military cap and collar gave distinction 
to even the most insignificant male face 
and as for the leggings—ah, there was 
true distinction for you. The simple, 
inexpensive canvas legging rescued mas- 
culine legs from a century-old obscurity, 
while the more pretentious leather leg- 
ging officially tagged, that all the world 
might see, the officers’ legs. But now! 
From knee down to earth, it’s the dark 
oblivion of the straight up-and-down of 
the trouser-leg! The trouser-leg, quite 
as artistic and picturesque as a section 
of stovepipe wherein Jack’s really good 
legs don’t add a bit more to the attrac- 
tiveness of the world’s scenery than do 
Jim’s and Jim’s can’t be compared to 
Jack’s for a moment if they’re judged 
side by side in leggings. 

But there’s nothing left for you to 
do, dear erstwhile Lieutenants, except to 
box away those shapely leggings with 
the beloved pannier pants, patch pockets 
and all that perfect paraphernalia. 


Mes legs all down the early cen- 
turies were left so exposed and. out 
in the open that they—the legs—were 
ignored, or accepted as unquestioningly 
and unconsciously as the air that we 
breathe, while on the other hand, or 
should I say on the other foot, women 
swathed their nether extremities in vo- 
luminous draperies and created the fic- 
tion that they didn’t have—any. Then 
even the men grew secretive and decep- 
tive about their legs. It had been ages 
since they’d worn abbreviated tunics 
and finally they gave up their silk stock- 
ings and knee breeches and hid more or 
less attractive contours in the pantaloon. 
I don’t recall the exact date of that fall 
from grace and beauty, but we are safe 
in placing the date Sometime in the 
reign of Victoria, for it seems that every- 
thing inartistic, unbeautiful and dis- 
torted happened during that good 
woman’s régime. 

That’s the reason goodness and ugli- 
ness are synonymous terms in so many 
of our minds and we are always a bit 


shy of beauty for fear she.is not quite 
what she ought to be. Victoria some- 
how stamped that idea upon our great- 
grandparents’ minds and we, the inno- 
cent progeny unto the third generation 
removed, have inherited the pesky, pro- 
vincial notion and it’ll take a tremen- 
dous amount of psycho-analysis or some- 
thing to eradicate it. 

Woman hid her legs farther from 
sight than did her brothers. She even 
built a wire fence around herself and 
moved most sedately within her own 
most exclusive circle. See ancient prints 
of the hoop-skirt. But even so, her legs 
were discovered a bit farther back than 
the recent call to arms. That is only 
history repeating itself for Eve and her 
daughters were ever the intrepid dis- 
coverers and pioneers of beauty and joy. 

Men are so stupidly conservative and 
set-in-their-ways. That is because they 
are totally lacking in that divine gift, 
Curiosity, all of which quality was 
requisitioned by women. When the 
Gift-Giver discovered that Eve had gob- 
bled up all the Curiosity in the Pandora 
chest, it rattled him and trying to even 
matters up, he gave all the Pigheaded 
Stubbornness in the universe to the 
masculine contingent. No wonder noth- 
ing short of a world war ever changed 
the ugly fashions in men’s clothes. 

It required martial law and military 
commands to get man into attractive 
apparel. It took the army legging to 
march men’s legs right out on parade. 
Now the voung soldier is dejected be- 
cause he must give up his leggings. 
After being trained, he appreciates form 
and line. 


At the time fainting was fashionable 
for females and real ladies were not 
accused of legs, the ladies of the stage 
frankly admitted their possession of such 
extremities. They came before the pub- 
lic in tights, which was tangible evidence 
of which any court would take judicial 
notice, though even judges have been 
known to sit up and take injudicious 
notice. 

It was during that period of tights on 
the other side of the footlights and hoop- 
la-skirts on this that a theatrical critic 
(I think it was Mr. George Jean Nathan 
in a previous incarnation) gazing upon 
a particularly shapely figure in the right 
shade of pink tights, stumbled in the 
wire entanglement of the hoop-skirts 
of the lady in the aisle seat. It was at 
that moment of deep feeling, he mut- 
tered, “’Tis but a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous.” Didn’t you 
know that was the origin of that suc- 
cinct comparyison? Well, you know it 
now at any rate. Even a sweet-tem- 
pered person, not a critic at all, would 
be justified in calling pretty pink tights 
and honest-to- (Continued on page 78) 
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** Sleeve- Valve, the Motor that Improves with Use’? 





Why does the enthusiasm of Willys-Knight 
owners grow in proportion to the length of 
their experience with the sleeve-valve motor? 
Owner explanations are more interesting 
than the technical analysis of engineers: 


11K fewer parts and simpler opera- 





wear and complications that cause trouble 
and deterioration. Instead of the noise and 
vibration of clashing poppet valves, there ts 
the velvety action of sleeves gently sliding 
in a film of oil. The result is a sweet 
running, powerful type of motor that stays 
quiet and a/ways runs. It is the one type 
of motor that improves with use. It requires 
no adjustments—no grinding of valves. 
Owners do not lay up their motors for 
shop repairs. These efficiency and economy 
advantages have inspired the expression, 
“Once a Willys-Knight owner, always a 
Willys-Knight owner.” 


Od 


Sleeve-Valve Motor 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Zo/edo, Ohio 





Willys-Knight Touring—Four, $1725—Eight, $2750; 7 Passenger Sedan—Four $2750—Eight, $3475; f.0. b. Toledo 
CANADIAN FPACTORY, WEST TORONTO, CARA DA 
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PHONOGRAPH 


No needles to change 


Costs no more than ordinary phonographs 


























William and Mary Art 
Model—American wal- 
nut finish—Pathe per- 
fecttonecontrol; Pathe 














reproducer, Sapphire 
ball; Universal tone 
arm, “— % trim- 
ming; silen 

motor $215 














The Pathe Sapphire Ball 
runs smoothly, silently, 
without wear. Theclear, 
round tones of the music 
flow from the records; 
are not scratched off. No 
needles to change; mo 
needles to wear the rec- 
ords; alwaysreadytoplay. 
The design, 
workmanship 
and selected 
woods of the 
simple instru- 
ments at $32.50, 
or the more 





MS 


Double-Disc Records 


elaborate Art Models, are 
of one quality and stand- 
ard—the best. Inaddition 
all Pathé models have a 
scientifically designed 
wood tone chamber, elim- 
inating the blasting and 
metallic sounds in loud 
records. With the 

y Pathé Con- 
trolla you 
can play any 
record loudly 
or softly with 
the same 
Sapphire Ball. 


KEEP UP WITH BROADWAY 


Pathe has the latest hits—first and best—usually six to 
eight weeks ahead—one-steps, jazzes and fox-trots craze ; 
the newest songs while Broadway is still whistling them. 


A bi 

NO 2 beautiful 
cabinet, Mahogany or 
oak(golden or fumed); 
Universal tone arm; 
Pathe perfect tone 
control; Pathe repro- 
ducer, Sapphire ball; 
silent motor. 


Played with the Sapphire 
Ball, Pathe records are guar- 
anteed to play 1,000 times. 


Mahogan 
NOL Oo or o ak 
(golden or fumed); 
niversal tone arm; 
Pathe perfect tone 
control; Pathe repro- 
ducer, Sapphire 1; 


silent motor. 


All wood tone 
chamber $7 go 
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Go to the Pathe dealer in 
your town; hear the liquid 
tone of the Pathe played 
with the Sapphire Ball. Your 
ear will hear the superiority 
of the Pathe tone. 


PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 


Eugene cA. Widman, Pres. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Pathe Freres Phonograph Company, Limited 


Toronto, Can. 


All wood to 
chamber is $720 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Emancipation of Legs 


(Continued jrom page 76) 


goodness lines, “sublime”. And based 
on the same mighty truth, one should 
call’ “ridiculous” that dishonest camou- 
flage that simperingly pretends to be 
a balloon instead of legs. For my part 
I don’t see anything graceful about 
balloons. 

At that time the existence of legs 
was not dreamed of outside the blind- 
ing calcium of the theatre, but suddenly 
every woman had them. As far West 
as and including San Francisco, woman 
frankly didn’t try to hide the fact. 

Instead they shortened their skirts 
and aggressively advertised their ankles 
by dressing them up in transparent silk, 
where heretofore, virtuous, opaque cot- 
ton hosiery was plenty good enough. 

If you can endure one dull statistical 
item, I want to tell you that many 
outlying villages of three thousand in- 
habitants report that from 775,000 to 
981,23514 times more silk stockings have 
been bought and paid for than in the 
years when it wasn’t proper for women 
to have legs. So the poor silk stocking 
manufacturer became suddenly a multi- 
multi—in the same class precisely as the 
munitions millionaire for the modern 
woman, which means all women with 
the full equipment of two (2) legs, sniffs 
at anything but silk stockings. It’s only 
the antiquated female individual who 
possesses “limbs” where she ought to 
have legs, who buys cotton hosiery. 


(THERE is surely something civilizing 
about silk stockings. I don’t know 
whether you noticed it or not, but I 
was much impressed by the item from 
Over There that our soldier boys missed 
the sight of silken ankles more than 
most anything else United-States-Ameri- 
can. There were simply some home 
comforts that we couldn’t send over to 
the trenches, though a great many of 
us, who were willing and even eager to 
go and carry all the comfort we could 
never got any closer to the front than 
benefit teas right here at home, where 
we sat and knit wool socks for the sol- 
diers rather than wearing silk stockings 
for the delectation of their poor, home- 
sick eyes. 

Didn’t one of those analytical French- 


men once write that every man requires. 


at least four women in his life, and all 
at the same time, too—a woman to knit 
for him and one to kiss him, one to 
darn for him and one to dance with 
him and those naughty old French boys 
knew and they still know and some of 
us must darn, darn, oh, darnitall! 


EVERY physiological stigmata or 
happy indication carries’ with it its 
psychological parallel. If that sounds 
like lofty foreheadism, don’t accuse me 
of cribbing it from any popular psychol- 
ogist. The library attendants persist in 
pretending I’m a minor and simply 
won’t let me have any of Havelock 
Ellis’ illuminative writings—except an 
old volume or two that I don’t want 
and that the merest infant can get in 
the sociological department. 

However, since women discovered and 
admitted their legs, they have travelled 
faster and farther—mentally as well as 
physically. Their newly found physical 
legs seem to have added wings to their 
mentality, which proves my point 
(which I did not crib from Havelock, 
thanks to the watchdogs of the library 
—they’re more catty than doggy). My 
point is that physiology carries with it 
its own _ psychological complement, 
which is also a compliment. Or in 
other words: brains compliment body; 
the spiritual compliments the physical, 
which Mr. Robert Browning was trying 
so hard to say when he wrote about 
“this flesh; our soul, in its rose-mesh 
pulled over to earth * * * nor 


soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul!” 


Yes, that’s what he meant 


all the time. I don’t blame him for 
ending that sentiment with an exclama- 
tion point either. 

Those of us who simply can’t write 
our thoughts out clearly must resort to 
images and symbols, such as the triple 
exclamation point !!!, the line of aster- 
isks to represent the unmentionable 
* * * * * the long dash to repre- 
sent the unutterable ——- and you've 
understood for a long time why certain 
magazines are full of pictures. It’s a 
frank confession on the part of the edi- 
tors and contributors that their com- 
mand of English is altogether inade- 
quate to express to the public the story 
they wish to tell, so they use pictures 
as did the original Americans, the noble 
Redskins. This very magazine is noted 
for its copious and fine pictures. That 
tells its own story—or helps to tell its 
story. 

Wouldn’t it be a joke on me if the 
Editors should publish this, MY article 
profusely illustrated with legs and leg- 
gings, but the leggings are already boxed 
and shelved except, of course, golf and 
riding give the masculine leg a show 
but one can’t be on the links or in the 
saddle all the time. 

But look, soldier-boy, at the radium- 
lit face of your wrist-watch and thank 
heaven and popular opinion for letting 
you have the w-w for keeps. 


[Pent you remember in the old, pre- 
war days when the first wrist- 
watch appeared, and like the village 
children of the most parochial parish, 
quick to hoot and deride every innova- 
tion, no matter what its merit, the most 
metropolitanest among us suspected the 
man who wore a wrist-watch of being 
something of a poseur and now we find 
the wrist-watch the fittest fitting for 
the brusquest, most masculine fighting- 
man. The war has had a broadening 
effect—we’ve accepted the wrist-watch. 

It’s sad, of course, to go back to the 
sack-coat and ashes of business; to see 
the live khaki color and olive drab 
merge and be lost in duller, darker, 
deader colors; to watch the uniform of 
Our Army turn at best into the blue 
serge ranks of American Business Men. 
No more cords around our hats. No 
more cordage draped over our arm, no 
more insignia adding a bright warm 
touch of color to our sleeve—undeco- 
rated shoulders for us the remainder of 
our lives! 


UT think of the Kaiser-That-Was 

and the Crown Prince-That-Was 
with their Nine Hundred and Seventy- 
five or more uniforms for every day in 
the year; gorgeous comic opera regalia, 
every one with a crown to match. Many 
uniforms in the outfit carried two head 
ornaments (if you consider crowns and 
drum major’s hats ornaments) that roy- 
alty might take Its Imperial choice, 
which shows that the High Lord of the 
Wardrobe thought just the same thrifty 
and clever thought as does the unknown 
tailor who advises two pairs of trousers 
to one coat. If the head-that-used-to- 
be-Imperial felt uneasy wearing a crown 
and wanted something nice and warm 
and neuralgia-defying, such as fuzzy 
sheepskin, tail and all, made into a 
shako—there it was without paying the 
Hat-Boy for it. 

Now remind yourself of the way Wil- 
liam-That-Was must feel toward all that 
circus-like splendor which occasion will 
never, never permit him again to wear 
and with that consoling thought, dear, 
young soldiers-who-were, get bravely 
into the old business-suit and report for 
orders at headquarters in the same, old 
office building into which you ducked 
every morning before you went over 
and changed the map of Europe and 
advanced the Civilization of All The 
World. 
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“On the Pipestone Trail, near Lake Louise.” 





An Invitation to Canada 


Under the stress of War, the Allies have 
learned many things, chief of which is 
that they have a common purpose, com- 
mon ideals and a common humanity. 
War has made them better acquainted. 

In the days of Peace this better ac- 
quaintance should continue, particularly 
between such near and good neighbors 
as Canada and the United States. It is 
for this reason that Canadians wish to 
emphasize that if any Americans decide 
to visit Canada this summer, they will 
be more welcome even than in the past. 

They will find a country of unique 
grandeur and beauty if they come, for 
instance, to the Canadian Rockies. They 
will travel in Canada over a railway, the 
service of which has not been impaired by 
War, to hotels of which the Canadian 


Pacific is justly proud. They will, more- 
over, find a standard of comfort which 
the experienced traveller appreciates. 

But, most of all, Canadians desire 
Americans to know that they wish to 
get still better acquainted. They like to 
visit your country and would like you 
to come and see theirs. 

In spite of the War the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has- maintained its or- 
ganization of offices and agencies in the 
United States and these are at your serv- 
ice for information and particulars. 


President 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Montreat, Easter, 1919 
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ie: CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Wil- 
that Passenger Offices and Agencies in the United States: 


will Atlanta, Ga. 220 Healey Building Detroit, Mich. 199 Griswold Street 
wear Boston, Mass. 332 Washington Street Los Angeles, Cal. 605 South Spring Street 
dear, Buffalo, N. Y. 11 South Division Street Minneapolis, Minn. 611 Second Avenue South 
rely Chicago, Il. 140 South Clark Street New York, N. Y. 1231 Broadway, cor. 30th St. 
ively Cincinnati, Ohio 430 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 629 Chestnut Street 
t for Cleveland, Ohio 2033 East Ninth Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 340 Sixth Avenue 


Portland,Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 379 Robert Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 645 Market Street 
Seattle, Wash. 608 Second Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. 1113 Pacific A venue 
Washington, D. C. 1419 New York Avenue 


55 Third Street 
418 Locust Street 
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VANITY FAIR 


Futurist Plays 


(Continued from page 56) 


I like grapefruit and lemons. 
You know green prunes. .. . 

THE STRANGER (joyous): My pas- 
sion! 

Sue: Ah, no? Really? Strange, 
how alike we are. (She goes close to 
the Stranger and smiles into his eyes.) 
Are you, too, nervous? High-strung? 
Sensitive? Are you, too, misunderstood? 

(The Stranger meets her glances with 
a melting gaze. The husband, who has 
evidently overheard, turns sharply, looks 
at them, takes a few hesitating steps 
down stage and whispers): 

He: Green-prune affinities! She has 
found her mate. She has finished with 
me. Oh, my God! 


Curtain 


There Is No Dog 
Synthesis of the Night 
By CANGIULLO 
Characters: 
The invisible. 
A deserted street. 
cold. 
A dog lopes down the street and 
disappears. 


Curtain 


Night. Bitter 


Detonation 


By CANGIULLO 
Characters: 
A bullet. 
A deserted street. 
cold. 
A moment of silence— 
ing revolver shot. 


Curtain 


Night. Bitter 


A splinter- 


Decision 
By CANGIULLO 


Tragedy in 58 acts, perhaps more. It 
is ridiculous to give 57 of these acts. 
The last act is by Francesco Cangiullo. 

Characters in the 57 unnecessary acts: 
Giulo; The Family; Life. 

Characters in the last act: Giulo. 

A waiting room. At the left, a door 
opening out on a stairway. Evening. 
Electric light. 


GIuLo (twenty-five years old, lik- 
able): Oh, God! The game has lasted 
long enough. The papers - » pub- 
lic opinion. . . . I don’t care a 
hang about public opinion! (He puts 
on his hat and coat.) The whole thing 
has absolutely got to stop! (Quickly, he 
turns off the lights and goes out.) 


Curtain 


A Glance Within 

A State of Mind Dramatized 
By CorRADINI AND SETTIMELLI 

(A fantastic set, mysterious, shadowy. 
It is man’s inner self. There is a 
pretty statuette on a velvet-covered 
pedestal in the middle of the room. 
Blue lights.) 

MystTErRIous VOIcEs: 
will have what you want. 
Struggle! You will be great. 

My Own Voice (aggressive and snarl- 
ing): I will succeed! I will work and 
work and conquer beauty. I will have 
my desire! 

A WAITER (entering the mysterious 
room, carrying a tray full of tinkling 
glasses and bottles): I’m coming! At 
once, sir. 

(A beautiful woman walks slowly 
across the stage and knocks the statuette 
off the pedestal, smashing it into a hun- 
dred pieces. Three more waiters enter, 
bearing bottles. Three women, elegant, 
smiling, cross the stage from left to 
right, followed by young men who plead 
for love. Strange lights—yellow, red, 
green, white, prismatic, confused.) 

INNER VoIce: Wait. Wait! I want 
some champagne. More and more and 
more. . .. 

A Younc Man (entering hurriedly): 
No, enough! I see now the depths of 
your folly, your weakness. You’ve had 
enough. (Darkness. An empty stage. 
Then, slowly, a white radiance over all 
the scene.) Dawn! Light of the heroic 
dawn. My feet are winged. Oh, the 
beauty for which we die. The immor- 
tality of love. (The young man 
goes out, free, vigorous, whistling a 
popular song.) 


Fight, and you 
Climb! 


Curtain 


A New Movement in Literature 


(Continued from page 33) 


men, Mr. Toastmaster,—Ladies, Colored 
Men, and Gentlemen. The Ordnance 
Department—is ah—the”’— 

What pen—or even typewriter—can 
describe it? What compositor can set 
it up? None! In their very nature, an 
author’s mechanical method of tran- 
scribing your multiform complex must 
be impotent—with its miserable ticker- 
tape writing of one little word at a time, 
one sentence after another—to express 
the intensive instance which is, to you, 
the side-slipping of a whole world in a 
sickening simultaneousness. 

Yes, the old method of writing is 
hopelessly inadequate to portray such a 
confused scene as I have described, or 
indeed, any scene in life, in which a 
man’s passions are at all implicated or 
involved. 

But we must ‘be constructive. Shall 
we say that literature is powerless be- 
fore problems which futurist music and 
cubist art have attacked so courage- 
ously? Never! 

Plainly the problem can only be 
solved by inventing a new form, a new 
method of writing, something diagram- 
matic, intensive, plangent. 

So, I have invented chiro-simultaneity, 
which is a new art form and which will 
solve the problem perfectly. At the 
head of this article, I have endeavored 
to chart, in the new mold, the banquet 
scene to which I have already referred. 

Look well at the chart. See how it is 


done. You don’t; writeit. You draw it. 
You draw everything in the scene— 
tables, studs, waiters, smells, laughter, 
perspiration, noises, wine-glasses, ap- 
plause, draughts, cat calls—everything. 
See how adequate it all is—how con- 
fused, and yet how simple; how varied 
and yet how exquisitely synchronized. 

It ®& unnecessary to point out to the 
intelligent readers of Vanity Fair that, 
for the more sublime moments of life 
this new method is particularly adapted. 
I shall hope, at some future date, to be 
allowed to present further experiments 
along the line indicated—calling on a 
lady; visiting a bank; taking a train; 
playing golf; and a dozen other crises 
in a man’s daily routine. A most in- 
teresting mental synthesis has been 
brought to my attention in the emotions 
of my nephew, Harold, who has recent- 
ly returned from overseas with his Bre- 
tonne bride. When Harold arrived, he 
saw, amid the cheering crowd on the 
dock, the father and brother of the 
young lady to whom he had been en- 
gaged just before he became a member 
of the A. E. F., and to which father and 
brother the knowledge of his recent 
marriage had not yet trickled. 

It is in such complicated scenes as 
this, involving a variety of emotions, 
appeals, sounds, fears, etc., that this new 
method of literary exposition will prove 
effective. I believe that my system will 
be generally adopted. 
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A Symbol of Service 


Whenever you see the Paige name plate on a passenger car or truck, we 
want you to remember that it is a symbol of fair dealing and honest manu- 
facturing. That car or that truck is deserving of your fullest confidence. It 
has satisfied our own exacting requirements as a quality product and, because 
it has not failed us, it cannot fail you. 


In brief, we ask you to place your faith in the reputation of a manufacturer 
—rather than a painted body and four wheels. Believe in the Paige because 
the nation believes in it. Buy it because it is worthy of your confidence 
and respect. On this basis we very gladly assume our full share of 
the responsibility. 








DETROIT, Michigan 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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- The worlds most exquisite, perfume % 
FOR SALE WHERE 
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PARK & TILFORD 


SOLE ACENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


529 W: 42 24 Street, New York 
Sample on receipt of 35 cents. 











VANITY FAIR 


Triumph of the Italian Cinemas 


(Continued from page 49) 


| best suited to her. “Cenere” is the 


story of a Sardinian peasant woman, 
ignorant, primitive, wild, who conceives 
the idea of educating her illegitimate 
son, and who finds, in the end, that she 
has only succeeded in making him 
ashamed of her. Duse played the part 
with consummate art. The Sardinian 
scenes were beautiful, but the theme 
and the dénouement were too unpleasant 
for popularity. This was Duse’s only 
appearance on the screen. 


UT, of all the cinema actresses of 
Italy, Francesca Bertini is the most 
wonderful and popular. La Bertini is 
known all over Europe. Didn’t the 
Germans smuggle films of her across 
the frontier all during the war! They 
are mad about her in Constantinople, 
in Japan. And in Buenos Ayres there 
is always a film of her to be seen. Im- 
possible that she is not known in the 
United States! La Bella Donna d'Italia 
—the most beautiful woman in the 
world. Her career has been mete- 
oric. She is only twenty-three. Eight 
years ago—at fifteen—she was already 
on the stage in Naples. She happened 
to be born in Florence and she will 
tell you that she is pure Florentine, 
but she isn’t at all, she is undiluted 
Neapolitan. At sixteen, some far-seeing 
cinema manager asked her to pose in a 
production of “Il Trovatore.” She 
played the part of Leonora. This was 
the end of her stage career. She has 
never done anything but cinema since. 
Her first great artistic success was in 
“Assunta Spina,” a Neapolitan tragedy 
by one of Italy’s best modern play- 
wrights, Roberto Bracco. It is a sordid 
play of love and jealousy. La Bertini 
plays the part of the Neapolitan wash- 
erwoman whose lover, in a fit of rage, 
slashes her face with a razor so that no 
man will ever look at her again. It is 
a form of revenge that is prevalent to- 
day in Naples. However, the washer- 
woman’s beauty is of such a quality 
that it shines even through her hideous 
scars and, while she waits patiently and 
faithfully for the years to pass and her 
lover to be released from prison where 
he was placed for his crime of passion, 
she is courted and sought for by many. 
The lover’s release, his return to her just 
in time to see her repulse a man’s ad- 
vances; the jealousy which leads him 
to kill the man; the violent scene in 
which the Bertini assumes the guilt for 
the murder and goes to prison for life; 
all are admirably played. La Bertini 


plays Assunta’s réle with consummate 
art. As a matter of fact, it is but the 
milieu in which she lived as a child, 
She knows it au fond. Assunta Spina 
is her favorite réle. 

Edmond Rostand saw her in it and 
wrote her his praises and a salutation 
addressed “To the most beautiful woman 
in the scena muta.” 

After Assunta Spina have come many 
réles and many films for the Bertini, 
During the past seven years she has as- 
sumed one hundred and thirty rdles. 
Sardou’s drama have afforded her many 
parts, notably Frou Frou, Odetta, Fe- 
dora; also many plays by Italians, prin- 
cipally Bracco; and lately a stupendous 
production of “Tosca,” with the actual 
setting, the Castle of San Angelo, the 
church of San Andrea. della Valle, and 
the Palazzo Farnese. 


ER personality? Her charm? Her 
appearance ? 

These are somewhat difficult to ana- 
lyze. Her extraordinary beauty comes 
first, of course. Not mere beauty of 
line and feature, but beauty of some- 
thing else, of intensity, of passion, and 
of very great sweetness. Even when 
playing the part of a hardened woman 
of the world, desperate, violent, tragic, 
there remains always an impression of 
the wistful, gentle girl in her. You 
can’t help loving her and feeling sorry 
for her—even in such a play as “The 
Clemenceau Case.” The nobility of her 
brow, her deeply burning eyes, her sensi- 
tive mouth, always lift her out of mere 
sensuality and cast her into something 
spiritual. One invariably feels the soul 
of the woman struggling toward the 
light. She has the qualities that appeal 
to every kind of an audience! The 
newsboys and the professors are equally 
her victims. 

From the tenements of a Neapolitan 
district to a handsome villa on the Via 
Nomentana ‘in Rome is not a far geo- 
graphic step but, in every other way it 
is a spanning of worlds. 

La Bertini receives her friends in a 
Cinquecento drawing-room. Old mas- 
ters on the walls, priceless bits of furni- 
ture, make up her personal belongings. 
La Bertini is studying English. She likes 
Americans. She wants to come to 
America. But, alas, Americans do not 
know her! They have not even heard 
of her! But they will—and very soon. 
She is already sending her two favorite 
films to America—“Assunta Spina,” and 
“Tosca.” 


Mordkin, of Moscow 


(Continued from page 53) 


is one of the younger generation of the 
Russian Ballet, a girl who danced for a 
while with Diaghileff’s company in its 
second season here. She is not another 
Pavlova, but she has grace and personal 
charm and is an excellent foil for Mord- 
kin’s aggressive type of dancing and 
pantomime. 


HEE: too, I saw a jolly holiday pan- 
tomime, “A Dream of Christmas 
Night,” with a patchwork score from 
many composers, in which the impetus 
Mordkin did his best to mask himself 
under a mass of cotton wool as Grand- 
father Frost, the Russian Santa Claus. 
It was a ludicrous paradox to watch 
him in his dressing room staring through 
this makeup at a cablegram which had 
worried its way through from New York 


| with an urgent summons for him to 


come to America. And here, just before 
I left, I saw him once more in one of 
the happiest of the brief ballets of the 
traditional repertory, Gertel’s “A Vain 
Precaution,” a pleasant tale of young 


‘ affection outwitting a watchful parent. 


T is these short ballets, packed witk 

action, intense in their passion and 
carefree in their comedy, that Mordkin 
plans to bring to this country. Around 
them he hopes to group a series of 
divertissements, snatches of dance to 
give him an opportunity to reveal his 
range of characterization and the sheer 
brilliancy of his technique. By break- 
ing away from the traditional four-hour 
ballet so regular a feature of Russian 
ballet companies (such as “Bayaderka” 
and “The Hump-backed Hobbyhorse”), 
Mordkin is not only moulding new 
manners on the Russian stage, but is 
also working definitely toward the day 
when he will sail for America. 

It will be a new Mordkin who will 
return to us—new in invention and 
managerial assurance and eager to create 
fresh standards in the art of ballet, an 
art which Russia has made peculiarly 
her own. But it will be the old Mord- 
kin in all of the qualities of physical 
prowess, grace, and boundless energy for 
which we once so enthusiastically ad- 
mired him. 
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THE BREEZINESS OF ALL OUTDOORS, THE DISTINCTIVENESS AND REFINEMENT 
OF THE DRAWING-ROOM, ARE HARMONIZED IN THE HUDSON FOUR-DOOR SEDAN. 
THERE ARE SEVEN DESIGNS OF INCLOSED HUDSON SUPER-SIX CARS. EACH IS 
NOTED FOR ITS EXQUISITENESS OF FINISH AND COMPLETENESS IN DETAIL. 
EACH IS THE IDEAL TYPE-OF ITS CLASS. ALL ARE UNLIMITED IN RANGE OF 
UTILITY AND PERFORMANCE. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Harvard’s Plight 


(Continued from page 30) 


down to something which, very likely, 
he could not explain. But I spoke in 
spite of myself, and perhaps a little 
impetuously : 

“But it seems to me that President 
Eliot hirnself appointed these men. They 
were all of his own selection, were they 
not? He couldn’t have been the demon 
you make him out.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking of demons, but 
of the Spirit of the Age. They were 
not subservient, they were innocent. 
They were under the spell of the epoch, 
which cried with a loud voice, ‘Business 
first!’ 

“Why, I don’t care,” he continued. 
“Why should I care if the meaning has 
passed out of Harvard? We are always 
striving to thrust the meaning back into 
institutions from which it has slipped. 
Massachusetts had a meaning once. 
Perhaps the evaporation of that is what 
ails Harvard. Why worry over a last 
year’s beehive? But I do worry. Uni- 
versities are among the permanencies of 
the world; they are going to continue, 
and they force their problems upon us 
because they and their problems are 
more permanent than we ourselves are. 
Some sort of bees are going to build in 
that hive. That is what stares us in the 
face. The close corporation of seven 
which owns the trademark of the bee- 
hive and controls its funds has con- 
tinued and perpetuated itself, never tak- 
ing in anything that was. not its own 
by-product, till it is a cocoon; and 
whether there is life in it or not, who 
can tell? All we see is a very inac- 
cessible, somnolent chrysalis. From the 
point of view of reason one thing that 
might be tried with profit would be to 
awaken the alumni into awakening the 
Corporation. 


ND here comes the nemesis of all 
that carefully fostered propagan- 
da of alumni associations in American 
colleges. Your alumnus thinks he is 
helping education by shouting for his 
college,—whatever college it happens to 
be. This is his hymn to the Muses. 
Your alumnus has been stupefied into a 
belief which rests on,—what? On noth- 
ing; on the need of funds,—on blind, 
foolish partizanship. Your alumnus is 
the enemy of education. He is a boy- 
man, an arrested creature. Not content 
with neglecting the student while in col- 
lege, the college authorities have actually 
proceeded to brutalize him after he left 
college, by organizing him into a sort 
of claque. 


“['HESE Harvard boy-men must be 
appealed to and induced to per- 
suade the cocoon to open its orifice and 
elect one or two purely intellectual per- 
sons upon the sacred Board of the Cor- 
poration of Harvard. Seems hopeless, 


doesn’t it?—when you consider that to 
the arrested alumnial mind this Cor- 
poration is the Shrine of Delphi. These 
faithful shouters have for years taken 
off their shoes at the South Station and 
uncovered their heads as they passed 
State Street. And now we ask them to 
open their eyes, and see, in the corpora- 
tion, a sarcophagus and in the Fellows 
a collection of mummies who cannot be 
reached by the voice of intellect, though 
the shades of Plato and Bacon should 
arise and bellow at them with a 
megaphone. 


“B UT what I hope is this: that some- 

how the newer and bolder spirit of 
the whole country will begin to break 
into the Harvard Church from the out- 
side. The man in the street will say, ‘Hi 
there!’ The heir of the ages,—some 
fellow who perhaps hasn’t been to col- 
lege at all, but who is a cultivated, 
active-minded man,—will lend a hand, 
bring an axe, assert his rights in Harvard 
University and help ventilate the entire 
subject. History shows that new life 
does sometimes creep into old institu- 
tions. It keeps oozing in somehow; 
and I should regard the preliminary 
charivari by which the alumni are to be 
waked up as being really useful in a 
much larger sense. It will be the means 
of intellectual agitation. All our other 
colleges are plagued with much the 
same problems as Harvard; and a Har- 
vard awakening would be salutary. The 
Yale man has as much at stake in the 
condition of Harvard—and the Harvard 
man in that of Yale—as each has in 
his own college. The first instinctive 
gropings toward education will teach 
them this. A movement by Harvard 
men to arouse Harvard from her lethar- 
gy will be a blow at that college patri- 
otism which,is one of the worst in- 
fluences in American life. College patri- 
otism, as it now exists among us, makes 
a university degree into the symbol of a 
fetish, the symbol of some particular 
kind of rag doll.” 


S Wilde finished he gazed oddly 

about the room. Then, picking up 

his Horace, he looked into it slowly 

and mechanically, as if to see what time 
it was. 

“See what a dismal portent my thumb 

falls on!” said he. “I hope it’s not true. 


‘Ne vera virtus, cum semel excidit 
Curat reponi deterioribus.’” 


“You couldn’t translate that for me, 
I suppose,” I = coyly, passing the 
book toward h 

“Latin is ay aon to put into ac- 
curate English,” he said, “but I'll give 
you the Hebrew equivalent of the verse: 
—‘If the salt has lost its savor, where- 
with shall it be salted?’ ” 


The War and American Letters 


(Continued from page 26) 


‘The Visit of the Master’, a bit of high- 
bred literary comedy. Curiously enough, 
the story which Mr. O’Brien, the editor 
of the volume, considers the best of the 
year, also by Captain Johnson (he 
doesn’t reprint it), called ‘The Little 
Family,’ does seem to touch on the war. 
It’s an exquisite story, and for one I 
agree with young Mr. O’Brien that it’s 
by far the best of the year; but the 
author only plays an ‘off-stage’ trick 
on you with the war detail: the rare 
charm and deep poignancy of the tale 
don’t in the least hinge on the war. 
“In short, few if any of our trained 
artists were in the thick of things, 
and they’ve had to resort to faking— 
or, if you like it better, sheer imagina- 
tion; and the long-range emotional 


sympathy was through too brief a 
period of co-operation and too un- 
poignant for it to transmute imagina- 
tion into fine gold, except in a few rare 
cases. The artistic victory will be with 
the Johnny-on-the-Spot, the youngsters 
now coming back and readjusting them- 
selves. We’ll hear from them soon, and, 
judging from superb bits like that kid’s 
letter, it’s going to be good—if the 
Editors don’t force the ‘heart- interest’ 
or ruin it in other blameless ways.” 

“But how could they?” I broke in, 
“if really first rate stuff should begin to 
come in?” 

“Sh-h,” he whispered quizzically, 
“they have a wild passion for ‘editing’ 
everything, even the best stuff,—and 
none of them got to the actual front.” 
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This [s Important 
only if you are interested in 
the very best SHOES, and 
the most extraordinary shoe 


SERVICE in the world. 











Ms Martin & Martin 


have opened a new store—their second in 
New York—at 583 Fifth Avenue, between 
Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Streets. The 
growth of the Martin & MartTIn shoe 
stores in New York and Chicago has been 
extraordinary, but not surprising. They are 
founded upon a few very simple ideas—so 
simple that they are frequently overlooked 
by merchants who are interested only in 
quick commercial success. Messrs. MARTIN 
& Martin never have been interested in 
a guick success, but in a permanent one. They 
are not so much interested in safes as in 
customers. Men are not employed to se// 
these shoes, but solely to show them and to 
fit them. The best shoes, properly fitted, 


require no salesmanship. 


These are the very best shoes made—or that can 
be made —a flat statement, but as true as it is 
flat. (Because they are the best, they are the 
most economical shoes you can buy. They cost 
more per pair than some other shoes, but £ss 


per year than any others.) 


The service that goes with these shoes is as 
unusual as the shoes. It is a service in the 


customer’s interest jirst—in the interest of 


Martin & Martin ultimately, of 
course—but their profit must result, if at 
all, from your continued satisfaction and 


patronage. 


Martin & MarTIN shoes are now worn > 
by @ majority of fashionable men and women 
throughout the United States. They are the 
unquestioned choice of those who regard socza/ 
correctness as the first consideration in their 
dress. Thousands of others buy them because 
they enjoy quality for its own sake — many 
buy them for economy alone. 4// who buy 
them are detter shod—more comfortably and 
fashionably shod—at less expense per year than 


in any other shoes. 


You are cordially invited to test these extra- 
ordinary claims—in person or by post—en- 
tirely without risk. Your Complete satisfaction 


is guaranteed. 


Martin €§ Martin Shoes 


Are Priced at TEN £o 
TWENTY DOLLARS 


(Those who cannot visit the stores buy satisfac- 
torily by mail. Our fitting charts, simple, accu- 
rate, and easily used, will be sent upon request.) 





Martin €& Martin 


Fine Shoes and Hostery 
for Men and Women 


New York: 583 Fifth Avenue 
&p 1 East Thirty- fifth Street 
Chicago: 326 Michigan Avenue 
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Raynst 


AYNSTER means protection. The 

best protection from storm, rain and 

cold that a weatherproof coat can 

give. Sound protection in buying because . 

the Raynster Label assures you of known, ee 

4 dependable value. 








: Hee 
A Raynsters include a complete line of ait, {| 
BE weatherproof clothing—smart woolen and Ty 
* {worsted coats for town, business and dress = 

. wear, featherweight silks, slickers, slip-ons, + 3 

5 heavy, rubber-surfaced coats for outdoor 
¥% workers, raincoats of all kinds. of fF 
‘ i 


Ask for your Raynster in any good 
clothing store. Look for the Raynster 
Label in the collar. A Style Book. will be 
mailed free if you will write for it. 


United States Rubber Company 
Clothing Division 
New York and Boston 
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Look for this Label in 
your Raynster 






VANITY FAIR 


Is New York Going Crazy? 


(Continued from page 45) 


places such as this. But never can he 
dance it down. Round and round he 


! goes, he and his steak in wild gyrations 


of determined joy. 

Can you wonder that he is bald! Is 
it strange that his skin is dead and dull 
and that he has spectacles for eyes. So 
shall he dance, poor soul, till he shall 
some day “get a stroke,” drop sudden- 
ly, swiftly like the fancied figures in the 
Vision of Mirza through a hole in the 
Bridge of Life into the Dark Waters 
below. No quiet death is his, no gen- 
tle, old-fashioned sinking into the arms 
of the Eternal Quiet. Death is not in 
fashion in the City of Luxury and 
Pleasure. A stroke! Let him have two 
strokes, hard and sharp till he reels and 
falls—dies in his little tuxedo. 


UT why talk of death when pleas- 

ure is toward? Away with such 
gloomy thoughts. Have we not a whole 
evening of pleasure in front of us? 
Come, let us away! Out of this to a 
theatre! 

What theatre shall it be? Ah, no, let 
it not be a theatre. Who goes to a 
theatre now? Let it be a “show.” 

In the old days of our visits that we 
made to New York, we went to quiet 
theatres in quiet streets, our copious 
tears fell over the fate of the heroine 
of East Lynne. Our hearts beat fast 
at the perils of Monte Cristo. Our eyes 
shone with wonder at the stage effect 


| of a snow storm done with little bits of 


paper. There are theatres still, so we 
understand, on the side streets, where 
plays, real plays, are performed. But 
the snow storms of East Lynne have 
vanished. The lighthouse of Shore Acres 
shines no more. There is no play but 
the Problem Play, the unvarying dilem- 
ma of the Wife of the other man or 
the Husband of the other woman. This 
tale is old as Potipher and we pass it 
by. Us for a show. Ho, there, for a 
taxi! We do not walk a single block 


| | in New York. 


Wrt is this, this vast place, ablaze 
’Y with light, blue with smoke, strident 
with noise, the whine of the ukulele, 
the jizzle of the jazz and maddening 
throb of the tom tom! It is a show. 

Forth to the very front of the stage 
there leaps in the light—good heavens, 
can it be true? It is he! It is him! 
The same man or his twin brother, 
shouting to the unheeding audience and 
the moving ushers:—“‘Take me back, 
take me back, take me back to Ala- 
bamm.” 

Oh, help, help! Let us talk till he is 
done. At least they allow talking. Let 
us speak of the old times when Grover 
Cleveland was President, of Barnum and 
Bailey’s Circus, and Henry Irving doing 


‘Shylock at Syracuse. 


Thank heavens, he’s gone! Dripping. 

But stop; what is this? There is a 
fresh burst of music and there rush 
upon the stage eight girlsk—the same 
eight—or if not the same they are at 
least absolutely indistinguishable. They 
are dressed as Teddy Bears, or is it 
meant fer Mother Goose? and as they 
all sidle sideways across the stage hold- 
ing one another by the waist they are 
singing—“Oh, ma honey, oh, ma honey, 
oh, ma honey, honey boy.” 


LEVEN o’clock! The Show is over 

at last. We heave on our overcoats 
as we stand up, our eyes full of tobacco 
smoke, our heads heavy with the bad 
air. How gladly, oh, how gladly, would 
we go home and go to bed! But we 
dare not. In New York that wouldn’t 
do. Bed! With the midnight hour yet 


unstruck? Impossible! Beasport! Us 
to the Follies—the Midnight Diablerie 
of the Roof-Top—the very final round 
of the mad whirl, the Show after the 
Show. 


A TAXI—here! and away with us. See 
what a blaze of light! Look at the 
crowd that are going in! Corridors 
and elevators jammed to the doors. See 
the lovely gowns and the soft white furs 
and the black tuxedo coats. Come now, 
this is pleasure, you can prove it—the 
midnight supper and the midnight follies 
—why the name speaks for itself. Out 
in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, they mention it 
only under their breath, and the men 
wink to one another as they speak of it. 

Here at any rate is the New Yorker 
and his wife and the delegates of all the 
forty-eight States, crowding to the lit- 
tle tables. See the peculiar light in their 
eyes. Do you know what it is? It 
means that they’re hoping there'll be 
something really wicked about the mid- 
night show, something quite devilish. 
They don't exactly know what. They’ve 
been waiting for that for weeks—for 
years. It is for that that they stay up. 
It is for that that they refuse to go to 
bed. Waiting, still waiting for something 
wicked. Hence the Show after the Show 
—a second chance. This is the Key to 
the Revelry of New York—they are all 
waiting, and waiting in vain, for some- 
thing wicked. 

Is there anything wicked in the Mid- 
night Follies? No, not really, or noth- 
ing wickeder than eating a four-dollar 
lobster at two in the morning: nothing 
more supremely devilish than tipping a 
waiter two dollars: nothing more utter- 
ly abandoned than putting a little tinsel 
crown on yourself and throwing long 
strips of tissue paper across the table 
at your friend’s wife, as awkward and 
as strained as yours. But this you could 
have done in Oshkosh. 

What’s the good of us trying to be 
Parisian—what do you call it—Cocos, is 
it, I forget—and to hit up the Latin 
Quarter business. We can’t. God made 
us humble, heavy, North Americans: 
let us not .disfigure his handiwork. 


| ye stop. Why moralize, when the 
music has begun. Listen to the rat- 
tling burst of the jazz and the tom tom 
and the moaning minor of the ukulele! 
Ha! Ha! from now on for certain, now 
we shall see something. 

What! Great heavens can it be! It 
is. It is. Out from behind his little 
curtain he dashes out on to the waxen 
floor, as energetic, as conscientious as 
ever. His cork-blacked face is wreathed 
in a determined smile, as he lifts up his 
voice in his refrain—“Take me back, take 
me back, take me back to Alabamm!” 

Help! Let me out. Let me down the 
elevator and out into the cool street. 
Let me walk. Let no taxi man come 
near me. I am in the mood now when 
I might kill him. 

And yet, shall I tell the truth, speak- 
ing as I do here for the six million 
outsiders who come to New York at in- 
tervals with carpet bags? I am not 
back six days in the dull dark town 
where I belong that I begin to see again 
in fancy the lights of Broadway: on 
my listening ear there throbs the whin- 
ing music of the ukulele: on my pictured 
vision rises the blue smoke of the ha- 
vana: and on the first pretext or with- 
out one, I pack my carpet bag with 
eager hands and am heading back again 
towards the White Way and the Nigger 
Man and the Eight Girls and the Mid- 
night Lobster, the symbol, at least, of 
the unattainable wickedness. 
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—on the contrary, Right makes Might 


that “Might Makes Right!” 


The opposite is true—has been—ever 
will be—right makes might. 


' VENTS have clearly disproved the theory 


In Industry, might cannot make a wrong 
purpose nor product prevail. 


And public consciousness of right will search 
out and find the source of right, though its light 
“be hidden under a bushel.” 


From the beginning and throughout the 
world-war, the light of Peerless-Eight rightness 
was “hidden under the bushel” of war-truck 
production—first British—then American. 


But,—virtually alone in conspicuously dis- 
tinctive performance among motor cars,—the 


| 
1 


The Peerless Motos,Gar \Co.. Cleveland. Ohio 


cree 


Peerless Two-Power-Range Eight continuously 
felt the increasing might of public demand for 
its rightness. 


And the big post-war increase in Peerless 
production, as first announced, did not suffice. 


Increase has been added to increase — the 
substantial Peerless resources and facilities are 
responding—will continue to respond to the 
might of public demand for right motor car 
performance. 


Increasing public consciousness of the dis- 
tinctive virtues of the Two-Power Ranger— 
those delightful contrasts in performance—with 
economy—is demonstrating in our expanding 
production schedules the might of right. 
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Sem 


7 passenger Touring, $2760 
4 passenger Roadster, $2760 
4 passenger Coupe, $3320 
7 passenger Sedan, $3530 
7 passenger Sedan-Limousine, $3720 


f.o. b, Cleveland 
Subject to chanye without notice 
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hePivotSleeve 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Cott uit 


& S a practical Golf Suit—you may wear the “Pivot Sleeve” 
Coat with long trousers to the office on business days, chang- 
I’ to knickers at the clyb lockers for the afternoon’s golf. 


A) 


Just arrived—Imported Sporting Fabrics, first shipment sine? 
the armistice, embracing many distinctive weaves in hand 
loomed Homespuns, Scotch Cheviots, English Gabardines, etc. 
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The “Pivot Sleeve” 
Coat may be worn 
to office with long 
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Changing to knickers 
at club lockers for 
“the afternoon golf. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 59) 


trumps without an ace, or doubling 
without a sure trick. If it is bad cards, 
walk around your chair three times, but 
be sure to walk in the right direction, or 
you will only make matters worse. 

Nine times out of ten you will find 
that the fault is with your partner. 
Next time you cut for partners, wait 
until your Jonah has drawn his card 
and then take the second one from it, 
in either direction. 

If your hands never seem to fit, try 
sitting with the grain of the table, no 
matter which seats or cards won the 
last rubber. If you find that, no matter 
what you lead, you would have done 
better to lead something else, lead out of 
turn once, and let the declarer call a 
suit. If you cannot get a mascot to 
overlook your hand while you are bid- 
ding, at least see that no one is resting 
his feet on the rung of your chair. If 
you always lose when wearing a par- 
ticular scarf pin, present it to the player 
whom you have not yet cut for a 
partner. 

Persons not versed in psychological 
phenomena will tell you that none of 
these things has the slightest effect on 
the result. If that is true, you can lose 
nothing by trying them; if it is false 
you must inevitably gain by them. 


A Freak Hand 


(THERE is always a peculiar fascina- 
tion in a freak hand. It illustrates 
the never-ending possibilities of the 
game. When the results are due to atro- 
ciously bad bidding, or play, they are 
hardly worthy of notice; but when both 
bidding and play are fairly logical, they 
are frequently not only interesting, but 
instructive. 

Frederic Jessel, of London, author of 
the “Encyclopedia of Playing Cards and 
Gaming,” has written me that, in a re- 
cent rubber at the Portland Club, in 
London, famous for its fine players, the 
dealer bid up to three diamonds, doubled 
and redoubled. The player on his left, 
who had done the doubling, then bid 
four diamonds; was overcalled with 
four hearts on his left, and went to five 
diamonds, doubled, which he redoubled, 
only to make a little slam. 

This seems almost impossible, but 
here is the hand, Z being the dealer: 
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Z started with a diamond, A one 
heart, which Y doubled. B then bid 
three clubs, to indicate that his hand 
was good for nothing unless clubs were 
trumps. Z went to three diamonds, and 
A doubled. He cannot go no trumps 
with no club to lead and his hearts 
doubled on his left. 

When Y and B passed, Z redoubled. 
He reads his partner’s double of the 
hearts as encouragement to go ahead, 
and he has every suit stopped. A then 
began to do a little thinking. He finally 
decided upon preventing any bidding by 
Y, and so went to four diamonds. Here 
Y went—very foolishly—to four hearts, 
B and Z passing, and A, instead of 
doubling the hearts, going to five dia- 
monds. Y and B passed, Z doubled, 
and A redoubled. 

Here is the play. Y led a heart, B 
discarded a club, and the heart jack 
won. Dummy ruffed the small heart 


and led the ten of trumps, which Z cov- 
ered with the jack. This is a mistake, 
but a very natural one, and cost a trick, 
but passing would not have set the con- 
tract. A ruffed dummy again with a 
heart and led the jack of spades. Z cov- 
ered and A won. 

A then led ace and another trump, 
forcing out the king. Z led the king of 
clubs, which B won, returning the 
smaller spade, which A won; A then 
pulled both of Z’s trumps, made his ace 
of hearts and led the small spade to 
dummy’s ten; little slam. 


Overcalling No-Trumpers 


HAVE always advocated letting 

sleeping dogs lie. If the player on 
my right bids no-trumps, I pass, no 
matter what I hold. I may miss a game 
hand occasionally, but, in the long run, 
I am a long way ahead of the game by 
leaving the alleged no-trumper to work 
out its own salvation. If I have what 
most players would consider a bid, and 
can make game on it, the no-trumper 
would have been badly hurt if left 
alone. If I cannot make game, I am 
playing for 6 to 8 a trick, when I 
might have been playing for 50. The 
usual result of making a bid is to drive 
the no-trumper into a safer declaration, 
at which he can go game, or at least 
save himself from the penalties that he 
would have incurred at no-trumps. 

Here is a hand, recently played at the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club in New York, 
by four persons who are supposed to be 
experts. It is an excellent example of 
= importance of letting no-trump bids 
alone. 
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Z dealt and bid no-trump. Whether 
or not this is a legitimate no-trumper is 
not the question. That is the way many 
players bid them now. Z has a big 
minor suit and three suits stopped. The 
chief interest lies in A’s hand. He can 
do one of three things: double, bid two 
no-trumps, or pass. 

If he passes, Y and B say nothing, 
and A holds the declarer down to the 
odd trick, scoring 100 aces against him. 
It is manifestly impossible for Z to win 
the game against A’s cards, as he can 
lay down five tricks before he loses the 
lead. If A opens the diamonds, he will 
set the no-trumper for one trick. 

If A doubles, Y at once interposes a 
club bid, while it is cheap, and B bids 
two spades. Y went to three clubs and 
B to three spades, in the actual game, 
which Z doubled and A redoubled, being 
set for 200. 

If Y had been left to play the hand 
at clubs, he would have been set, as he 
cannot make three clubs. A can lay 
down four sure tricks against the club 
contract and still hold a potential tenace 
in trumps over Y, who will find himself 
with a trump too many at the end. If 
Z takes out the clubs with the dia- 
monds, bidding three, he will be doubled 
and set for 400. 

This hand is an extreme nities but 
the fact remains that more money can 
be made, by refusing to go two no 
trumps after the dealer on your right 
has gone one (or even to bid two of 
any major suit), than can be made by ° 
allowing the dealer to play the hand 
as a no trumper. 


























— value in every stitch and fold. Buttons, stitches, fabric; 
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The Mind, as a Factor in Golf 


ments may yet develop winning form 
if the proper mental training can only 
be attained. The golf temperaments 
might be divided into three classes: 

1. The phlegmatic, stolid or non-nerv- 
ous type, including such golfers as Wal- 
ter J. Travis, John Ball, James Braid 
and Francis Ouimet. John Ball, for ex- 
ample, insisted on spending the early 
morning in weeding out his garden be- 
fore the final of his last championship. 
He was as unruffled by the test ahead 
of him as if he were going to weed a 
garden the remainder of his life. 

2. The high-strung, or somewhat 
nervous type, where the nerves are un- 
der control for the greater part of the 
time, a type best illustrated by Chick 
Evans, J. H. Taylor, Harold Hilton, 
Bobby Jones and Gil Nichols. 

3. The type which includes the vast 
majority of golfers and which is char- 
acterized by excessive nervousness, espe- 
cially in medal play, and is under very 
little control through a lack of any at- 
tempt at mental discipline. 


The way it works 


(THE first type travels the most consist- 
ent route. They are often beaten 
by better play, but they rarely beat 
themselves through any temperamental 
upset.of form. Ouimet, meeting Var- 
don and Ray, merely went out and 
played his game, letting the result take 
care of itself. No flutter harassed his 
soul, despite the fact that he was meet- 
ing two of the world’s greatest golfers 
in a championship test. 

The second type may reach as great, 
or even greater heights, but their show- 
ing depends upon how well they have 
their nervous systems in hand when the 
test arrives. Gil Nichols, one of the 
greatest golfers in the world, and one 
of the most brilliant, has never won a 
championship, largely because he lacks 
control over his nervous system when 
the big test arrives. Chick Evans, open 
and amateur champion, one of the star 
shot-makers of all time, spent many 
weary years in struggling vainly to over- 
come his sudden nervous upsets. Most 
of these upsets were due to nervousness 
on the greens. But, with the putter 
under control, in 1916, Evans romped 





blithely through both the amateur and 
professional field. This same nervous- 
ness on the greens cost Harry Vardon 
more than one trip to the top of the 
list. 

The first type may be playing badly, 
but it never gets upset. One of Braid’s 
opponents once accused him of “having 
the heart of an iron ox,” because, in a 
championship, after losing four strokes 
in an almost unplayable lie, Braid went 
serenely along as if nothing had hap- 
pened. We have seen Ouimet playing 
badly in a championship with as much 
cheerfulness and unconcern as if he were 
scoring in the low 70’s. 

Many players of the second type— 
such as Gil Nichols—may be unbeatable 
one week, only to have a bad break the 
next week and fade away into the golf- 
ing mists. 

The third class, and the majority class, 
approaches almost every hard match 
with evident nervousness, nervousness 
that has never been subjected to any 
sort of control. One or two bad breaks 
of luck, one or two fine strokes by their 
opponents, and they ascend to dizzy 
heights with amazing swiftness. “You 
don’t have to beat the average golfer,” 
remarked Jerry Travers one day, “he'll 
beat himself, through nervousness and 
worry, if you only let him alone.” 


Worry is a form of nerves 


A GOLFER can find an excuse in being 
beaten by a better man, or by better 
golf, but when he has beaten himself the 
raw iron sinks deep into his soul and he 
is not a fit companion for man or beast. 

Worry is only a form of nervousness. 
We have seen golfers who became so 
wrought up over the development. of a 
bad slice or a bad hook that they lost 
all interest in their business, or pro- 
fession, and soon became about as cheer- 
ful and as sunny around the house as a 
bear with a sore nose. And yet, re- 
tackling the game in this frenzied, al- 
most hysterical state of mind, they won- 
der why the fault still lingers, without 
the slightest sign of improvement! 

Let us now, with a little more par- 
ticularity, cite the case of Jerome D. 
Travers, four times Amateur Champion 
and ex-Open (Continued on page 90) 























It’s more than a Raincoat. 


The “R & W” No-Wate has fair 


weather style and rainy day protection. 
It weighs only 32 ounces, pure worsted, 
and packs like a folded newspaper into 
a flat envelope made of the same goods. 
A fine coat for traveling and motoring. 
Ask your Dealer and look for the “R & W” label 
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C(SCLOTHING or 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 
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Special equipment for Polo 
Norfolk Suits or odd Knickers in Shetland 
Homespuns 
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Champion, one of the greatest of all 
match players. One of the main 
foundations of Travers’ philosophy is 
to forget the shot that has just been 
played, in contemplation of the shot 
that is to follow. If he misses his 
drive, Jerry immediately centers his 
entire and undivided attention upon 
making the proper recovery. He knows 
that no stroke can be re-played—he 
knows that it is only “the next stroke” 
that counts—and that, by careful play- 
ing and by good judgment, he may yet 
make up for his mistake. 

The Average Golfer, having missed 
his drive or having topped his mashie 
approach, has no such foresight. His 
harassed and wounded soul either leaves 
him semi-hysterical with dismay or else 
he flames into violent anger. He ap- 
proaches his next shot in the mental 
manner of a Bolshevik who has de- 
clared war on the entire world. He has 
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no thought of the difficult shot ahead; 
his sole and abiding thought remains 
| upon the mistake that has totally» de- 
| stroyed his mental balance for the re- 
mainder of the way to the cup, and 
very often for the entire round. He 
has permitted one mistake to cost him 
three or four extra strokes, and then he 
wonders why he turned in a 98 for the 
round in place of an 85. 


Travers kept cool 


N 1915, at Baltusrol, Travers came to 

the last nine holes of a seventy-two 
hole test with the knowledge that he 
must stick to par golf to become Open 
Champion for the first time in his ca- 
reer. Standing on the tenth tee he 
sliced his first drive out of bounds. Un- 
der this blow even his disciplined soul 
was upset for the moment and in the 
mental flurry that followed, he hooked 
his next drive to the rough, adding great- 
ly to his woe. And then he saw the mis- 
take he had made in giving way to his 
first disappointment. In place of brood- 
ing over his fate with a championship 
slipping, or of blazing into a wild wrath, 
Travers took his time, strolled leisure- 
ly to where his ball lay in the rough, 
studied the situation coolly and then, 
with his mental attitude re-adjusted and 
with his entire concentration centered 
upon the next shot to be played, re- 
covered brilliantly and gained his goal. 

There are many more turns and twists 
than this to the developed mental side 
of golf. 

In facing a hard match John G. An- 
derson, twice runner-up in amateur 
championships, makes a mental prac- 
tice of assuming that he is “two down” 
at the first iee. 

Being “two down” (from a purely 
mental point of view) he then operates 
on the theory that he can’t afford any 
form of carelessness, that he must fight 
hard to get this deficit back. This as- 
sumed mental state, developed through 
habit, is merely a check against care- 
less or overconfident play, one of the 
besetting sins of the game. It may 
sound intricate, but, in reality, it isn’t 
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intricate at all. It is eminently simple. 
It is merely a matter of using one’s 
head for other purposes than to sup- 
port a golf cap or to crown a collar. 

Robert A. Gardner, twice Amateur 
Champion, has still another set rule 
which the Average Golfer might well 
adopt. 

How many times have you seen the 
aforesaid Average Golfer in earnest con- 
sultation with his caddie over what club 
to use for a certain shot? The answer 
is—“About eight times out of ten.” 

The A. G. decides he shoyld use a 
mashie. Having made this decision he 
then asks his caddie, who is very likely 
to be only mildly interested, and the 
caddie suggests a cleek. Immediately a 
disturbing element of doubt sets in. His 
mood and his determination are no 
longer fixed; they have become vacillat- 
ing—even wobbling. 

He lifts out a cleek with the thought 
that perhaps, after all, he should have 
taken a mashie—or he sticks by his orig- 
inal determination to employ a mashie 
in the half-thought that perhaps, after 
all, the caddie was right. 

But there is little or no firmness left 
to his play. His balance is broken— 
his concentration is cracked. He then 
either presses with his mashie or at- 
tempts to hold back with the cleek and 
the result, in either case, is usually an- 
other gash in the ball with the atmos- 
phere around rife and resonant with his 
plaintive and bird-like cries of distress. 

Gardner, many years ago, adopted the 
system of doing his own thinking when 
it came to the choice of clubs. Before 
reaching the first tee he informs his 
caddie that no advice as to the use of 
clubs will be desired at any stage of 
the match and that any such advice, if 
offered, will be followed by a swift re- 
placement from the caddie house. 


Don’t be a clam 


OLF is, first of all—for the Average 

Golfer—a game of companionship 
in the open. And Francis Ouimet has 
proved that a golfer can reach great 
heights and yet dispense with taciturnity 
and moodiness of spirit. Ouimet has a 
friendly, open manner—a pleasant smile 
and he isn’t averse to conversation at 
any stage of the match. 

There is nothing of the dour to his 
disposition, nothing sullen in his man- 
ner. Yet he is a rare fighter at all 
times—a fighter who never loses his 
temper or his equanimity but one who 
moves serenely along, taking his bad 
luck and good luck together, both as an 
essential part of the game. 

Ouimet’s main philosophy is to “hit 
the ball and then let Nature take her 
course.” If the stroke turns out well— 
that’s what you wanted. If it doesn’t 
—there’s still another stroke, another 
hole or another day. But the idea with 
him is to beat the game, and not let 
the game beat him. 

Even nervousness under conditions of 
poor health is not an overwhelming 
handicap, as (Continued on page ©2) 
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HE reception of Louis-Philippe of 
France in New Orleans in 1798, 
in the old Marigny house (shown 


above), in which his aristocratic 
Creole hosts entertained him. The Creoles are of pure 
French and Spanish descent and have always main- 
tained cordial relationships with the nobility of Spain 
and France, with whom they share the pride of kinship 
in an ancient ancestry. 


The Charm That Kings Admired 


Creole charm has been as much admired in the courts of Europe as in America, and the 
wonderful Creole hair, thick, dark, lustrous and beautiful, has always been a principal cause of 
this admiration. The hair is a special pride and care of these patrician people and for generations 
La Creole Hair Dressing has been favorite among them. It preserves the youthful beauty and 


color of the hair even past life’s twilight. 


No gray hair if you use La Creole Hair Dressing 


If your hair is gray, gray streaked, or faded, begin the 
La Creole treatment at once. With nature’s assistance La 
Creole will bring back its former youthful color and beauty. 


One or several applications of La Creole will not change 
the color of the hair as would a dye, because La Creole 
contains no dye. Two to five weeks, depending upon the 
character and condition of the hair, is the average time 
required for the hair to fully regain its natural color under 
the La Creole treatment. After that an occasional applica- 
tion will preserve the vigorous healthy color permanently. 


Good taste and refinement approve the La Creole treat- 
ment. There is no reason for concealing it, though its use 
can never be detected. 

It makes the hair soft, fluffy, wavy and beautiful and 
promotes the healthy condition of the hair and scalp which 
Nature intended. 


Van Vleet-Mansfield Drug Co., Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn. 


Of course La Creole Hair Dressing gives no dyed 
appearance. La Creole must not be confused with dyes—it 
cannot stain the scalp and there is nothing to wash or rub 
off. La Creole eliminates dandruff and is an excellent 7 
remedy for scalp troubles. It is a perfectly safe, health- er a 
ful, delightful preparation. 


Absolutely guaranteed to bring back the hair’s 
color or money refunded. 


Mail the coupon for fascinating booklet, 
“La Creole” Hair Beautiful. Shows the ($6 
style of hair dressing best suited to each 6s ~ 
type of face. eC, 


At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters. 
Price $1.00. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you send his name and address. 
We'll see that you are supplied. Vs 
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The pattern of good candy 
The quaint wooden frame in which the old-time 
sampler was usually embroidered held the canvas of the 
needleworker’s art. Some samplers, started early in 
life and added to from year to year, expressed a whole 
life-time of artistic effort. 
Whitman’s Sampler—“started in 1842”—sums up the three 


quarters of a century we have devoted to the art of making 
candy and making it good. 


Each of the sweets in the Sampler tells, in its own original 
and delightful way, why Whitman’s candies are famous 
throughout a whole continent. Selections from ten of our 
most favored packages are contained in the Sampler. 


Sold all over the United States by Whitman 
agents—usually the better drug stores. Every pack- 
age guaranteed by the agent and by us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Makers of Wh itman’s Instantancous Chocolate, Cocoaand Marshmullow Whip 
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Norman Maxwell of Philadelphia 
proved, one season, by a method of 
self-discipline. There were times when 
—because of illness, he might be ex- 
tremely nervous in a match, but he 
always caught himself in a grip before 
swinging at the ball, simply through 
employing a normal amount of will 
power. 

“That’s all very well,” counters the 
Average Golfer, “but, after the cares and 
perplexities of business I come out to a 
golf course to relax, to get away from 
the mental side of life and to enjoy my- 
self.” 

Whereupon, aiter he has topped two 
mashie shots and missed two easy putts 
he flies into a number of detached pieces 
with his frayed and frazzled nerves all 
at raw edges. 

The idea isn’t alone a matter of great- 
er concentration. It is also a matter of 
practising greater equanimity, of mak- 
ing up one’s mind to take the ups and 
downs of the game as they come, of 
adopting certain mental aides that will 


soon develop into a habit. How many 
times has the Average Golfer taken a 
day off to enjoy himself in the sun and 
wind of the open country, only to re- 
turn at night in a red-eyed humor, with 
his nerves all tied up in knots—all be- 
cause, after one or two bad holes at the 
start, he lost his balance; lost all con- 
trol of his game; and as he grew steadi- 
ly worse cursed with growing venom 
the man who first invented the game? 

Or, he may come upon a bad lie, or 
upon a deep heel print in the sand, only 
to imagine at once that Fate has con- 
spired against him personally, and that 
further effort is worse than futile. He 
is all unmindful of the fact that the 
luck of the game moves fifty-fifty, for 
the high and low alike. 

Self-discipline, in golf, is always irk- 
some at the start; but it holds its re- 
ward for those who are willing to make 
themselves take the breaks of the game 
as they come, forgetting their mistakes 
in contemplation of the recovery of 
form that is quite certainly to follow. 


Temperament—in Golf 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


(“The best golfers are those with serene, placid temperaments: men 
who are able to control their emotions at all times; who are willing to 
smile after missing a shot.”—‘“The Golfer.”) 


RATHFUL dub—shall I call you duffer? 
Cursing there by the seventh tee— 

Wild with rage as you writhe and suffer, 

Marking a six where the par is three. 

You who drive like a man who’s lame, sir, 

You who putt like a wounded seal— 

If you expect to improve your game, sir, 

Lend an ear to my dull appeal. 


If you’d like to become a Vardon— 
Even a Travis or a Braid— 

As you slice to a near-by garden, 

Say “Ha-Ha’—if your nerves get frayed. 
Smile again as you hook another, 
Proving still that your soul’s serene, 
Treat your club as you would a brother, 
Smile your way to the putting green. 


Say that you miss each putt you're after, 
What must you do to effect a cure? 

That is the moment to roar with laughter, 
Worthy proof that your heart is pure. 
Or, if built like a rolling ocean, 

Putting greens may corral your goat, 

Ere you yield to a raw emotion, 

Pause a moment to grin and gloat. 


Such is the Expert’s exhortation! 

Let him rave till his face turns blue. 

Low, indeed, is my golfing station, 

Badly cramped is my follow-through; 
Yet, though it foils my chance of winning, 


If I murdered an easy putt, 


I would explode if I started grinning, 
Choke to death on a mere “Tut-Tut’. 


I might smile if a friend were dying, 

I might grin if my purse were hit— 

But, some day, with the wild sand flying 
Deep in the bunker’s deadly pit, 

As I swung, with a rival counting, 
Stroke by stroke, when his joy was rife, 

I know well, as my score kept mounting, 
What I’d say—if it cost my life. 
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Spend a month in Cslowade 


This Season 


Colorado stands first and foremost for rest and recreation— 
glorious winter and summer climate—and the soul-stirring 
grandeur of its scenery. The Pikes Peak Region is Colorado 
at its very best, and— 

THE BROADMOOR—a metropolitan hotel in the heart of 
the Rockies—is America’s newest social center and recrea- 
tion resort. But ten minutes by motor or trolley car from 
Colorado Springs. Irreproachable in architecture, appoint- 
ment and cuisine. Absolutely fire-proof; open the year 
round. 

Ask any one who has been to The Broadmoor 


™ BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
The Home of Sparkling Manitou Mineral Water 


Write for the De Luxe Broadmoor booklet, illustrated by Vernon 
owe Bailey, which gives detailed information 
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Home—2,000,000 Marksmen! 


Look to your laurels Brother Trapshooter. Two million 
gun-wise soldiers, justly proud of their gunskill, are now 
coming back to prove their prowess. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


will soon be in full blast and greater than ever. The soldier 
knows. He “‘loves’’ a gun. The call of the big outdoors, the 
call of the traps, rings like music in his ears. 

Gun clubs in almost every city of this country will be the 
headquarters for this war's veterans. 

Better improve your own skill now. Be ready to compete 
at the traps with the man who has worn the khaki. 
Just-out-of-the-service-men and men and women in every 
walk of life, keep up your shooting. If there is no gun club 
in your town, start one. We'll tell you how: rite: 
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ly amateurishly. However, there were 
two people, at any rate, who were per- 
fectly delighted with the entertainment ; 
they were the ladies who chanced to be 
sitting in front of me. But then, they 
were perhaps a shade fanatical in their 
admiration for Lord Dunsany—they 
even credited him with the authorship 
of “The Book of Job.” 


“HE Book of Job” was impressively 
produced, and wonderfully acted by 
George Gaul, whose Job is a remarkable 
creation. Mr. Gaul has done extraor- 
dinary work during the comparatively 
short time New York has known him; 
he is undoubtedly one of the coming 
actors—if, indeed, he does not rank as 
one of those who have already come. 
His voice alone sets him far above the 
rest of the younger actors. McKay 
Morris also appeared at his best advan- 
tage in the play, while Elizabeth Patti- 
son and Margaret Mower were the nar- 
rators. 

The drama ends with a terrifying 
tempest, and the thunderings of the 
mystic Voice in the Wilderness—a voice 
all the more awe-inspiring because one 
can’t understand a singie word it utters. 
Despite its beauty and dramatic quali- 
ties, however, there are times, during 
the evening, when one feels that one has 
been witnessing nothing but “The Book 
of Job” for years. It is as if one had 
been spending the greater part of one’s 
life in the Punch and Judy Theatre. 
Somehow, it seems as if they could have 
shortened or even entirely omitted some 
of the speeches, without the slightest 
disrespect. As it is, one is conscious of 
a sense of strain, of a forcing of atten- 
tion, and such a feeling is scarcely fair 
to the really wonderful work of the 
actors. 


T the Belmont Theatre, Maeterlinck’s 
new play, “A Burgomaster of Bel- 
gium,” is being produced by an English 
company headed by E. Lyall Swete. 
This is the second new Maeterlinck play 


to be seen here this season, and, of 
course, a Maeterlinck play is always an 
event in theatrical history. For weeks 
before the expected production, little 
children rush in from their play, crying, 
“Mother, mother, there is to be a new 
Maeterlinck drama”; librarians club to- 
gether and go to matinées; high school 
teachers attend in bodies, drama leagues 
charter the entire balcony; and all the 
local cognoscenti stand on line for hours, 
to sit through the work in dreamy-eyed 
appreciation, each one discovering subtle 
beauties that no one else has the insight 
to observe. It has been a bit of a shock 
to the lofty-browed and the tortoise- 
shell-rimmed to find that M. Maeter- 
linck’s latest play contained not even a 
trace of symbolism; it threw them off 
their form, so to speak. They didn’t 
quite know how they ought to take the 
thing. 


OR “A Burgomaster of Belgium” is 

another war play—just that. Not 
what you would think a Maeterlinck 
war play would be, with such characters 
as Victory, Right, Destruction, Courage, 
Madness, and all that, but a regular, 
straight war play, with overbearing Ger- 
man officers, and suffering Belgians. Un- 
fortunately, it comes at rather a bad 
time, for the audiences seem to long 
madly to get away from these things, 
and one fears that the play will not 
settle down for a long run. We know 
all about Belgium, and about German 
atrocities—we know only too well, and 
we have done everything we can about 
it. 

The audience takes the whole thing 
decidedly coldly. And that is not the 
fault of the author, nor of the actors, 
nor yet of the audience—it’s just a sur- 
feit of war and of war plays. If we had 
realized that war plays would go right 
on, even after the armistice, there are 
many of us who would not have cele- 
brated so whole-heartedly on that wild 
wor’ reckless evening of November elev- 
enth. 


Worse Than a House Party 


(Continued from page 47) 


those allied with the lighter, musical 
branches of the art, are so enlivening to 
have around the house, owing to their 
amusing little habit of behaving as if 
every night were New Year’s Eve. 
Musicians, imagist poets, and designers 
of painted furniture are also assets at a 
house-party. The other guests will 
never be bored during the week-end; 
they can always entertain themselves by 
trying to decide just which sex the 
celebrity belongs to. 


CCASIONALLY, no lions are avail- 

able, and the hostess has to fall 
back on local talent. In that case, al- 
ways get together as many amateur 
Lives of the Party as possible, so that 
they may make the party memorable 
by means of string tricks, ukulele selec- 
tions, charades, barn-yard imitations, 
and recitations of numbers from “The 


Rhymes of a Red Cross Man.” These 
natural comedians ‘are always full of 
perfectly side-splitting ideas for prac- 
tical jokes—such novel conceits as put- 
ting hair-brushes in people’s beds, hid- 
ing alarm clocks, primed to go off at 
different times during the night, in the 
various guest chambers, exchanging suit- 
cases, and sending burlesque telegrams 
for the guests to con over. 

And, finally, the hostess may always 
remember with a thrill of conscious vir- 
tue that her house-party has done much 
for her guests. For not until they have 
come staggering home from the week- 
end, carrying some other person’s suit- 
case and some one else’s golf clubs, to 
the soothing quiet of an accustomed bed 
and an undisputed bath can the merry 
guests realize the beautiful and profound 
truth of that fine old saying, ‘“There’s 
no place like home.” 
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The Souths Most Famous Confection 
ORIGINAL 


CREOLE PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD ) 


As pure as any confection can be made. 


Produced in a model, new and absolutely 
sanitary factory. 


Mail orders filled anywhere. 


Sent in a protected carton—each Praline 
wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully 
packed. 


P. O. or Express Money Orders or 
Personal checks received. 
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Sent Parcel Post — prepaid, insured. 
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Fitting the Narrow Foot 


Widths AAAA toC Lengths 2 tolO 


RACE with beauty! You can walk 
or dance with ease and security in 
ShoeCraft pumps and slippers, for 

they fit perfectly, are snugly built at heel 
and hold the foot firmly, without slipping. 


In addition, their beauty confers distinction 
on the feet which they dress so becomingly. 


DOROTHY PERKINS—‘To chase the glowing 
hours with flying feet’ this summer, here is proper 
footgear, youthful and chic. In patent leather 
or gun metal, $14. Pearl gray kid or black 
buck, $15. 


Send for Catalog D-31 illustrating 
44 new models, buckles, hosiery, etc. 
and containing Measurement Charts. 


Mail orders prepaid. Fit guaranteed 
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Eternal, James W. McClelland’s great horse, 
earned $56,000 as a two-year-old and won the 
juvenile Championship of 1918 


A Great Season for Racing 


(Continued from page 63) 


total value of about $45,000. But he 
will be barred from the Latonia Cham- 
pionship of 1920 and from its later re- 
newals. 


BY excluding the gelding from races 

of value’‘and importance the racing 
associations of the country are declar- 
ing, with convincing emphasis, that rac- 
ing hereafter is to be conducted for the 
production of stallions, which, after they 
shall have finished on the tracks, will 
be available at the government-directed 
remount stations for siring sprightly half 
and three-quarter breds for the army. 
This measure of conservation was im- 
mediately urgent. The government re- 
quires between 5,000 and 10,000 thor- 
oughbred stallions for remount service, 
which never could be got if the old 
wasteful practice of altering young thor- 
oughbred stallions to the end that they 
may make easily handled racing ma- 
chines and more dependable mediums 
for speculation were permitted to con- 
tinue. 

Breeders, big and little, owners, great 
and small, will think twice hereafter be- 
fore altering backward two-year-old 
stallions and thereby disqualifying them 
for participation in any save the cheap- 
er, overnight events. And it should be 
remembered to the advantage of the 
promoters and sponsors of racing that 
they turned deaf ears to the influential 
protests of commercial objectors to this 
innovation—which was denounced as an 
infringement of the liberty of the horse- 
man to do as he chose with his own 
property—and put it over without re- 
quiring governmental pressure. 

The wholesale raising of purses for 
races between horses of mature years 
and the arrangement of the dates for 
the decision of these races suggests or- 
dered team work. Yet there was no 
prearrangement. The directorates of the 
several tracks, east and west, arrived 
separately and of their own motion at a 


determination loyally to anticipate the 
obligation under which national safety 
puts racing. The four thriving race 
courses of Kentucky have been pur- 
chased by a group of thoroughbred pro- 
ducers and sportsmen, of which former 
United States Senator Johnson N. Cam- 
den, of Versailles; Edward F. Simms, the 
owner of the brilliant three-year-old, 
Eternal; Edward R. Bradley, proprietor 
of the Idle Hour stud, and Jerome B 
Respess, breeder of the famous gelding, 
Billy Kelly, apparently are the live 
spirits. This group have pledged them- 
selves to take no more than nominal 
interest annually on an outlay of near- 
ly one million dollars, and to devote the 
major part of the revenues of the Ken- 
tucky tracks from all sources to the 
stimulation of thoroughbred production 
in Kentucky, specifically, and through 
the country generally, for the sole pur- 
pose of making the thoroughbred a de- 
pendable national economic and mili- 
tary asset. 


KENTUCKY and Maryland, which, 
in the old days, were wont to fol- 
low humbly in the wake of New York, 
lead in the raising of purses. Racing 
in Maryland this spring will be marked 
by the renewal of the Preakness as a 
$25,000 added money race, the inaugural 
running of the $5,000 Maryland Oaks 
for three-year-old fillies, the renewal of 
the $5,000 Pimlico Spring handicap and 
the decision daily of six or seven over- 
night races, none of which will have an 
added money value of less than $1,000. 
The purses of the autumn meetings will 
be big in proportion. Spring racing in 
Kentucky will be signalized by the run- 
ning of a $20,000 derby at Louisville, 
a $20,000 derby at Latonia, a $10,000 
Kentucky handicap and a raft of small- 
er stakes. Moreover, the overnight 
purses at Louisville and Latonia will 
range in value from $1,000 to $1,500. 
Sheepshead Bay (Continued on page 98) 





The Wanderer, owned by James W. McClel- 
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land, is a $10,000 half brother of Roamer. He 
is to race in $25,000 Preakness event at Pimlico 
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DECORATIONS 








FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 










MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 










SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
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POLLY ANNA 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


One entire factory devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
Kreider’s Pollyanna Shoes. Their equal is not made in the 
world. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for some 
interesting facts on children’s shoes. 


DAS Weer Co. 


Distributing Houses 
Jew York 














THORNDYKE bk} KEMPTON &2'ih% 
Two heights in the style of the hour ; 
May be worn with four-in-hand or bow 











perfect fitting don’t spread at tep 
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‘BUnbreakable 


Buttonholes 





' ample scarf space 











easy to button and 


COLLAR 


. Geo. P. Ide & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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The activities at fashionable country 
clubs and select finishing schools for 
young ladies require a complete com- 
plement of clothing for such sports as 
motoring, riding, tennis and golf. 


In our exclusive productions of sports 
clothing for young ladies up to 19 
years there will be found many dis- 
tinctive imported fabrics. 
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5th Avenue at 50th Street 
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Richard F. Carman, owner 
of the Carmandale Stud, will 
race a strong string of his 
own breeding this season 


VANITY FAIR 





Cornelius M. Garrison, of 
New York, owner of the suc- 
cessful distance runner Be 
Frank, a promising contender 


A Great Season for Racing 


(Continued from page 96) 


offered no better purses a dozen seasons 
back when the Coney Island Jockey 
Club was the wealthiest, most liberal 
and most influential racing organization 
in the United States. 

But Kentucky and Maryland have on 
their statute books sane racing laws, 
laws which recognize frankly that nor- 
mal men and women like to bet and 
authorize speculation under the essen- 
tially fair pari-mutuel system. From 
the “mutuel machines,” the tracks of 
Kentucky and Maryland derive a rev- 
enue which enables them to be munifi- 
cent. In New York, systematized open 
betting is taboo. The old fashioned 
bookmaker is an institution of the dim 
past. The pari-mutuel has been de- 
clared a lottery by the highest. judicial 
authority. Betting between individuals 
only is legal. The race tracks at Bel- 
mont Park, Saratoga, Aqueduct, Ja- 
maica and Yonkers derive no revenue 
whatever from the speculative end of 
racing. They depend entirely’ on the 
gate for sustenance. 


EVERTHELESS, so powerful is the 

appeal of racing, the metropolitan 
public support these tracks with insper- 
ing generosity and the metropolitan di- 
rectorates are enabled this year to renew 
such popular specials as the Withers, Bel- 
mont, Lawrence Realization, Travers, 
Kenner, Alabama, Dwyer, Empire City 
and Saratoga Cup stakes and the Metro- 
politan, Brooklyn, Suburban, Carter, Em- 
pire City, Municipal, Saratoga and Bel- 
mont Park Autumn handicaps at some- 
thing like their old values. And the 
liberality of breeders and wealthy own- 
ers, east and west, insures purses of 
from $10,000 to $35,000 for such estab- 
lished two-year-old fixtures as the Keene 
and Sanford Memorials, the Saratoga 
Special, the United States and Grand 
Union stakes, the Hopeful and the Fu- 
turity. 

The loyalty of racing men of influ- 
ence, east and west, in supporting “guar- 
anteed stakes” by heavy subscriptions 
is one of the handsome things of racing. 
And the same men and women who 
guarantee these purses—such sportsmen 
and sportswomen as A. K. Macomber, 
W. R. Coe, Harry Payne Whitney, Ma- 
jor August Belmont, Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Walter M. Jeffords, Major 
Thomas Clay McDowell, George W. 
Loft, Willis Sharpe Kilmer, Richard T. 
Wilson, Joseph E. Widener, William 
Woodward, Philip A. Clark, Burton Cas- 
sels, George D. Widener, Edward Beale 
McLean, Andrew Miller, Hal K. Knapp, 
Captain Ral Parr, Arthur B. Hancock, 
J. A. Cosden, Samuel D. Riddle, Com- 
mander J. K. L. Ross and Wilfrid Viau, 
of Montreal, J. H. Rosseter, Edward 
Cenbrain, Adolph Spreckels, Walter M. 
Jeffords, J. E. Griffith, Captain Charles 


Schwartz, Morton L. Schwartz, Major 
Robert L. Gerry, Lieutenant Gifford A. 
Cochran, Henry T. Oxnard, Captain 
Philip M. Walker, Captain Joseph 
E. Davis, James Butler, Frederick 
Houseman, Charles Russell Fleisch- 
mann, John Sanford, F. Ambrose Clark, 
Senator Johnson N. Camden, George J. 
Long, Catesby Woodford, Lucas Brod- 
head Combs, Thomas P. Thorne, Col- 
onel Edward B. Cassatt, Clarence H. 
Mackay, Mrs. Herman B. Duryea, etc.— 
will maintain their prestige by racing 
their best horses in them this year. 


THAT the racing, east and west of 
the Alleghenies, throughout the com- 
ing season will be worthy of the best 
traditions of American sport and of rac- 
ing’s new mission, expert opinion con- 
cedes. In every department, the quality 
of the horses training to compete for 
its purses and honors is high, higher, 
perhaps, than American racing has 
known in the past. Much outworn 
broodstock was discarded by American 
producers in the dull, lean years that 
followed the legislative crusade against 
racing in New York and in other states 
in 1908 and 1910. The men of wealth 
who have taken up the sport in the last 
ten or twelve years have brought over 
the Atlantic millions of dollars’ worth 
of stallions and mares of the stoutest 
English and French blood; animals that 
were selected with shrewd discrimina- 
tion and could not have been acquired 
under other than war time conditions. 
The sport is just beginning to realize 
on these investments. The mating of 
these newly imported stallions and 
mares with stallions and mares of Amer- 
ican stock that were’ retained in 1908 
and 1910 and 1912 because of demon- 
strated excellence has worked, already, 
notable improvement in the speed and 
stamina of the American thoroughbred. 

For the famous races for horses of 
mature years, there will be such ac- 
complished flyers as Johren, War Cloud, 
Sunbriar, Jack Hare, Jr., Motor Cop, 
Omar Khayyam, Westy Hogan, The 
Porter, Cudgel, Naturalist, Hollister, 
Corntassel, Midway, Exterminator, Es- 
coba, Grundy, Star Hawk, Sunny Slope, 
Minto 2d, Brooks, The Brook, Bet, Slip- 
pery Elm, Roamer, Hauberk, Leochares, 
Manister Toi, Trompe le Mort, Lucul- 
lite, Sunflash 2d, Foreground, Kashmir, 
Salvestra, Flags, Starmaster, Liberty 
Loan, etc. Some of these horses are of 
purely American origin. Some are of 
English and French blood. But many 
are the results of a judicious blending of 
home and foreign blood. 


MORE promising three-year-olds have 

not begun a season in twenty years 
than Eternal, the juvenile champion of 
1917; Dun- (Continued on page 100) 
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Showing Prices Per Portion 
THEN and NOW 
ane COGS in. ecieees cos 45 iso 
Strained Chicken Gumbo.... .35 25 
Broiled Live Lobster........ 1.60 E25 
Steak Minute with Potatoes 
NOB MARIN i Seat eons eine 125 .90 
Chicken’ a la Kaing.......0... 5-2 1.55 1:25 
TeO er Se ETc Eee eee 65 50 
Majestic Apple Pie.......... .25 .20 
Pot Coffee with Cream de 
MEP eee Ok hid. BOD .20 
Petit diner. sur le plat... ...36.6.62 $1.25 | 


SUPPER DANCES from 9 P. M. to CLOSING 
ALLURING DANCE ORCHESTRA 

















the Benefits of Peace 


COPELAND TOWNSEND, Lessee-Director 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


CENTRAL PARK WEST at 72nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Announces a General Reduction of 20 per cent 
in all Majestic Restaurants and in the 


CAFE DES ALLIES 


(DIRECT ENTRANCE FROM CENTRAL PARK WEST) 


These changes are based on post bellum conditions and conform to our 
long established policy of giving THE GUESTS THE BENEFIT. 

MR. WALTER GUZZARDI, an experienced restaurateur, is in charge 
of the cuisine. 

In addition to the reduction in food prices, all assembly rooms, including 
the Grand Ballroom, may be secured on any date available (Saturdays ex- 
cepted) at a reduced price. This offer holds good until September 1, 1919. 

We cannot make corresponding reductions in room accommodations, as 
these prices have not been proportionately advanced during the war period, 
and our rooms are continuously in demand. 
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The Show Place 





berlin. 


for its nextdoor neighbor. 


course. 


authoritative medical direction). 


Fortress Monroe 





Aviation in America 


is Langley Field, but a few miles from the Hotel Cham- 
This famous hotel—one of the finest resort 
hotels in the Western Hemisphere—looks out upon 
Hampton Roads and the New Naval Training Base and 
has Fortress Monroe with its various military activities 


Imagine if you can the delightful social life at this 
great center of military, naval and aerial activity. There 
are superb opportunities for motoring, tennis, sea bath- 
ing the year round and golf on the Hotel’s own 18-hole 


Every Bath and Treatment given at European Spas 
is duplicated by the Medicinal Bath Department (under 


Don’t forget how close at hand Old Point Comfort 
really is—fare much less than to the far south resorts. 

Send for The Booklet, “Golf,” with Colored Aeroplane 
Map (the only one of its kind ever made in America) 
of the Golf Course and other illustrated booklets. 


George F. Adams, Manager 

Virginia 

New York Offices: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, 1270 Broadway 
Cook’s Tours or “Ask Mr. Foster” at any of his offices 


A Brogue Oxford 


Built of Russia Calf 
on Strictly Custom Lines 


Its thoroughbred appearance makes it first 
choice with men who are smart dressers 


THAYER McNEiL Company 


47 Temple Place 15 West Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A new shop devoted exclusively to 
Women’s Fashi ble Foot has 
been oven by us in the Book Building 
—41 Washington Boulevard, Detroit 
































































The Triangle Hook 
/mproves - Look 


HE Triangle Hook 
gives the soft collar a 
well bred distinction. 


It holds the collar points 
in“correct position and 
keeps the tie gracefully 
toward the top. 


Smartness! That’s the 
sum of its effect—a new 
achievement in soft col- 
lars. 








Triangle Soft Collars are made 
in 100 shapes, heights and 
fabrics, 35 and 50 cents. If 
your haberdasher does not sell 
Triangle Hook collars, send 
$2.00 for six, Dept. 5. 


VAN ZANDT,JACOBS & CO. 
TROY. N. ¥ 





LUXOR CLYDE 
BEACH BEACH 


Bayadere Fine 
Silk ) saenel 


WILLOW 
BEACH 


Art silk 
crepe 


Triangle 
hYosim Gey etary 
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A Great Season for Racing 


(Continued from page 98) 


| boyne, the Futurity winner ; Billy 


Kelly, the greatest gelding since Salvi- 
dere; Hannibal, the Saratoga Special 
winner; ‘War Pennant, winner of the 
Champagne and the Walden; Milk- 
maid, Sir Barton, Vindex, Be Frank, 
Purchase, Lord Brighton, Cirrus, High 
Time, Elfin Queen, Terentia, Penrose, the 
winner of more races last season than 
any other American two-year-old; Deli- 
co, the Queen City handicap winner; 
War Marvel, Thunderstorm, Pride of 
India, High Born Lady, My Friend, 
Mormon, Translate and Merriment. 

The new two-year-olds, of course, dre 
a lottery. But it may be worth while 
remembering that American buyers last 
season paid higher prices for their year- 
lings than were ever realized before on 
budding American racing stock. Mrs. 
Walter M. Jeffords, of Philadelphia, had 
to bid to $15,600 to acquire a coveted 
son of Sweeper 2d and Zuna, which was 
bred in France and imported to the 
United States by Mrs. Herman B. Dur- 
yea. Commander J. K. L. Ross, of 
Montreal, paid $14,000 for an English 
son of Black Jester, imported by Arthur 
B. Hancock, and $9,000 for a smart 
Virginian-bred son of Celt and Ballet 
Girl, put up by Captain Philip M. 
Walker, of Virginia. The Celt—Ballet 
Girl colt is a half brother of The Porter. 
Joseph E. Widener paid $14,000 for 
Fair Gain, an American-bred son of 
Vulcain and Fairy Gold, which was of- 
fered by August Belmont. This young- 
ster is a half brother of Flittergold, Fair 
Play and Friar Rock. 

Frank Taylor, acting for John E. 
Madden, paid $13,000 for an English 
bred yearling by Tracery out of Royal 
Coinage, at the Belmont sale. A brother 
of Paddy Whack and Embroidery, pre- 
sented at the Ellerslie sale by Mr. Han- 
cock, cost James W. McClelland $10,000. 
George W. Loft, who seems determined 
to own a first rate racing stable, parted 
with $10,000 at the Sanford sale in 
November in order that he might pos- 
sess a comely youngster by the cele- 
brated Prince Palatine—an English son 
of Persimmon, which recently sold for 
$209,000, the world’s record price. 

Major Belmont, for years one of the 
most consistently successful of American 
racing men, will be poorly represented 
at the tracks this season. Fearing that 
the war might not be finished this year, 
Major Belmont offered his yearlings to 
the highest bidders at Saratoga last sum- 
mer. Smart two-year-olds which, under 
normal conditions, would be racing in 
his name, are distributed among the 
stables of rival sportsmen. His amuse- 
ment this season will consist in watch- 
ing the careers of the high priced two- 
year-olds, he sold to Mr. Widener and 
Mr. Madden and in rooting for the suc- 
cess in Great Britain of the prospective 
Epsom derby favorite, The Panther, 
and in America for Samuel C. Hil- 
dreth’s promising colt Cirrus. The 
Panther and Cirrus are sons of Major 
Belmont’s favorite stallion, Tracery. 


NOR does the Whitney stable promise 
much, at least as regards its sea- 
soned material. The most likely of Mr. 
Whitney’s three-year-olds—Vindex, Cres- 
son and Blue Laddie-—were only mod- 
erately successful two-year-olds. In 
Johren, however, Mr. Whitney has at 
least one capital distance running four- 
year-old, a possible cup champion. 
Sunbriar, the two-year-old sensation 
of 1917, which will race again under 
the silks of Willis Sharpe Kilmer, looks, 
from where we sit, to be the most for- 
midable of Johren’s prospective four- 
year-old rivals. In the Travers renewal 
at Saratoga last summer, Sunbriar took 
Johren’s measure and it is not improba- 
ble that Mr. Kilmer’s English-bred colt 
would have whipped the Whitney cham- 


pion in the Lawrence Realization and 
the Saratoga Cup if he had been trained 
for those races. He was not trained for 
the Realization and the Cup because 
Mr. Kilmer was keenly bent, last sum- 
mer, to have him lower Roamer’s amaz- 
ing record of 1:344/5 for one mile 
against time. That he might have beaten 
Roamer’s record, Sunbriar proved at 
Saratoga early in September, after the 
horses had come down to New York, 
by galloping one mile in 1:34 flat. 


eee. probably, is the best 
English horse of racing age that has 
been brought to the United States in 
twenty-five years. It augurs well for 
the coming season’s sport that he is 
training satisfactorily. Mr. Kilmer has 
another formidable four-year-old in the 
gelding Exterminator, the winner last 
year of the Kentucky derby, the Pimlico 
Autumn Handicap and the Latonia 
Autumn Cup. 

In an unlucky moment last fall, A. 
K. Macomber sold his best two-year- 
old, War Pennant, along with War 
Marvel and Motor Cop, to Commander 
Ross for $75,000. So he must look this 
season to his English horse, Starhawk, 
winner of the Lawrence Realization of 
1916, which has seen a couple of sea- 
sons’ stud service, to War Cloud and 
to Liberty Loan, the Latonia derby 
winner of 1917, and to a bunch of un- 
tried two-year-olds. 

With Cudgel for the handicaps and 
War Pennant, Billy Kelly, Milkmaid and 
Sir Barton for the important three-year- 
old specials, not to mention his high 
priced and highly tried two-year-olds, 
Commander Ross surveys the situation 
without dismay. The Canadian sports- 
man’s stable was the leading money win- 
ning combination of 1918. Its earnings 
aggregated about $100,000. 

Philip A. Clark thinks he has the best 
of the new three-year-olds in Dunboyne, 
which he might have sold for $45,000 at 
Bowie last fall had he wished. 

Nevertheless James McClelland and 
Edward F. Simms are confident they 
have a better colt than Dunboyne in 
Eternal, which made good his title to 
the three-year-old championship at Lau- 
rel Park, last October, when he defeated 
Billy Kelly in the $30,000 John R. Mc- 
Lean Memorial Cup. Moreover, Mr. 
McClelland and Mr. Simms believe that 
they have in The Wanderer as good a 
colt as Eternal. A son of Vulcain and 
Rosetree 2d, The Wanderer is a half 
brother of Roamer, and he fetched $10,- 
000 as a yearling, in 1917. 


THE hopes of the Wilson stable are the 

three-year-olds Hannibal and Thun- 
derstorm, both of which Mr. Wilson 
bred in Kentucky. And, although Han- 
nibal won the Saratoga Special, Thun- 
derstorm, an own brother of Camp- 
fire, the two-year-old champion of 
1916, occupies first place in the re- 
gard of the president of the Saratoga 
Association. 

W. R. Coe, probably, owns the com- 
ing three-year-old filly star in Terentia, 
an English daughter of Cicero and 
Queenlet. But Hal K. Knapp possesses 
a filly of dazzling speed in Elfin Queen, 
the juvenile sensation of the early meet- 
ings of last season, and Edward R. Brad- 
ley has a mare of high promise in 
Battercake, winner of last July’s Cincin- 
nati Trophy. Battercake is an imported 
daughter of Buckwheat and most ap- 
propriately named. She is a mare of 
the splendid English type, like Terentia. 
Also High Born Lady, a daughter of 
The White Knight, brought over from 
Ireland by Henry A. Porter, of Okla- 
homa, may take some beating. High 
Born Lady and her stable mate, Pride 
of India, were the show. horses of the 
Benning winter colony of thoroughbreds. 
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AMMEYER 


Branch De Luxe 
381 Fifth Avenue Mew York 


Exclusive footwear for Women. 


Exhibitions of our Footwear are now being held at all the larger cities 














VANITY FAIR 


Bolshevism in Our Polite Society 


The Spirit of Liberté, Egalite, Fraternite Is Spreading 


By HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 





LL diseases—especially the fashion- 
able ones—are caused by germs. 
In fact, everything worth one’s 
while is being accredited to germs. 
There is a germ to kill and a germ to 
heal; a germ to break down and a germ 
to build up; a germ to love and a germ 
to hate; a germ to keep and a germ to 
cast away. .. . 

But the germ of germs, the most ger- 
mane of all of them, is the germ of 
Bolshevism. Seen under the microscope, 
the germ of Bolshevism is a wriggling, 
chaotic mass, of no fixed habits, func- 
tions or bank accounts. Of an extreme- 
ly low order of animal life, it is never- 
theless, amazingly virulent, active and 


pernicious. It is scurrying about in all 
of Russia. It is about to be about in 
Germany. One may even find traces 


of its going-to-be-aboutness among the 
honest working men of France and 
England. 

The germ of Bolshevism thrives on 
beer. It does still more splendidly on 
near beer, or no beer. We may expect 
it in our own United States-without- 
beer, in the month of July. 

Indeed, it has already arrived in New 
York and bitten Tom Harvey, one of 
my dearest friends. 

Among the lower, uneducated classes, 
Bolshevism means much waving of red 
flags, much carnage and much robbery 
and rapine. Among those who have 
nad better advantages, it is far more 
subtle and insidious. 


F you know a man who persists in 

wearing a black dinner tie with white 
edging—and a waistcoat to match, he is 
suffering only from para-Bolshevism— 
which (like paratyphoid) is not nearly 
so dangerous. If you know another man 
who tucks his serviette in his collar 
before performing a saxophone solo with 
his soup, he is also afflicted with para- 
Bolshevism. Ladies who masticate Kelly 
tires in the guise of chewing gum, who 
scent overmuch, who sprinkle their re- 
marks with “lissen,” “see,” and “hunh”; 
who paint, not wisely but too well— 
all these are under the influence of para- 
Bolshevism. These are the parlor Bol- 
shevists, the disturbers of the mere sur- 
face of society. 

But if you know anyone like Tom 
Harvey—if you knew a man who shines 
in a social background and in culture, 
who is the product of our best; and if 
he behaves the way Tom Harvey has 
been behaving lately, then, ah then, you 
may raise you voice in bitter lamenta- 
tions. He whom you know has been 
bitten by the germ of real, double, acute 
or galloping Bolshevism. 

My first intimation of Tom’s trouble 
came over the telephone, from his wife. 
Mrs. Tom asked me to lend her my 
town car. She confessed that, thanks 
to Tom, she had not seen very much 
of her own car for weeks. I assured 
her that I would have mine sent around 
immediately. Though tempted, I re- 
irained from inquiring for particulars. 

Later on I met Tom in the club. He 
was immersed in conversation with one 
of the strangest persons I have ever 


seen—a man who was all over red 
whiskers. As I came up the man took 
his departure. I noticed that he also 
took Tom’s watch. 

“Tom,” said I, though I had meant 
to ask him about his wife’s automobile; 
“do you know that that man took your 
watch ?” 

“Did he really?” said Tom, “... 
no matter.” 

“No matter!” I echoed blankly. 

“Certainly. Maybe that man never 
had a watch like mine. Maybe he had 
always craved such a watch, while he 
was never able to gratify his craving. 
Maybe that watch means as much to 
him as my coal business does to me. 
Why, then, should I, by keeping the 
watch, stand in the way of his happi- 
ness ?” 

“My Heavens, Tom,” I groaned, “that 
sounds like Bolshevism.” 

“Bill,” he replied solemnly, “the age 
of tyranny, of ignorance and slavery is 
passed. Man must no longer strive 
against man. The strong must help 
the weak. Those with greater advan- 
tages should share them with those who 
have less. It is a big theme—and an 
inevitable one. Liberty, equality and 
fraternity are the world powers of to- 
day and to-morrow.” 

“Ha,” I exclaimed, while the rosy 
dawn of understanding suffused my 
countenance like an apoplectic stroke, 
“where then, is Minnie’s town car?” 

“At present,’ Tom answered with 
dignity, “Mrs. Harvey’s automobile is 
conveying the eight children of Mike 
Golubchik to dancing school.” 

“Who is Mike Golubchik ?” I asked. 

“Mike and I are working out our 
destinies in the same branch of indus- 
try. He is one of my coal heavers.” 

“How,” I asked Tom, “was Mike in- 
spired by the idea of sending his off- 
spring to dancing school?” 

“He wasn’t—at first,” Tom said. “But 
I told him that if he refused to givc his 
children the social advantages that were 
their natural birthrights, I’d fire him— 
without argument.” 


PRESSED Tom for further details 

of his conversion to the new faith. 
He said that he had given a dance at 
the Country Club for the caddies, which, 
he thought, the caddies had rather en- 
joyed. On Wednesdays Mrs. Harvey 
was at home to the wives of the Harvey 
Coal Corporation. On alternate nights, 
the Harvey house was given over to 
the house servants for informal enter- 
tainments, 

“Do you like the idea of the servants 
using that priceless Sang de Boeuf vase of 
yours as an ash receiver?” I asked him. 

“They can’t use it as an ash receiver,” 
Tom answered. “The first night the 
servants tried a bridge party, the butler 
failed to return the cook’s lead and the 
cook threw it at him.” 

Tom told me a lot more details, which, 
mercifully, I have forgotten. He had 
discarded all ideas of social classes. To 
him Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
lady were as Siamese twins. Everybody 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Bolshevism in Our Polite Society 


(Continued from page 102) 


was nobody and nobody was everybody. mate friends. Mrs. Harvey asked the 
Minnie? Well—Minnie wasn’t enthusi- footman why the soup, which she had 
Nature has laid out all her art in astic, but with the help of Lionel Love- fully intended to be clear green turtle, 
beautifying the face; she has lace. . had turned out to be McIntosh’s Tinned 
— er aor ie aaa “Who is Lionel Lovelace?” I de- Tomato. The footman informed her 
it the seat of smiles and blushes, manded. A vague association tried to that the chef, who had lately taken up 
lighted it up and enlivened it with cross the threshold of my conscious squash tennis, under Tom’s advice, had 

memory. returned to the kitchen from his game 


the ~ Boge of the ie — sur- 
rounde it wit suc. a owing ce = s % ° 
j “Lionel Lovelace, of the Washington too late to do justice to the turtle. 
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merous, but only with the Venetian 
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scribes, is success assured. If you 
will write Elizabeth Arden regard- 
ing your needs she will be de- 
lighted to advise you what prep- 
arations best suit your require- 
ments. Those described here will 
more than justify every claim 
made for them. 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM — 
Used before any complexion treatment, 
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ties in the most agreeable light. 


—Addison. 


WONDERFUL artist is Nature, 


yet, like other artists, not always in a 
mood to produce masterpieces. 
faulty execution, she can always be 
persuaded to improve upon it. 


But when her 


In this, no one can so ably assist as Elizabeth Arden. With 
her aid, coloring can be enriched, texture beautified, individ- 
uality accentuated, expression made more charming and even 
the features can be made softer and more attractive in outline. 
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healthy condition 


“vermillion.” Sagging muscles 
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Eyes, hair, teeth—all features that 
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woman, are made to appear at their best. 
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tection for the skin and gives a lovely, 
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POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin a 
peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color 
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ous in taste and fragrance. Box, $1. 
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Arch Players, is my most earnest pupil 
and the one convert of whom I have 
reason to be proud. I met him—entire- 
ly by accident—in a tea shop on Forti- 
eth street. He had eaten his Juncheon 
before he remembered, in his irresponsi- 
ble, artistic way, that he had absolutely 
no change with him. Before he was 
forcibly ejected, I paid the ridiculous 
account. He thanked me profusely. I 
told him it meant nothing. It was my 
duty. I would do it again and again. 
Whereupon he became devoted to me. 

“T told him of my views and ideals. I 
said the lion must share with the lamb 
and the goats with the wolves. Meum 
et teum was really nostrum. At first 
he was unconvinced. He declared that 
the lion’s share would always be in the 
box office and there were twenty goats 
to every wolf. I saw that I would have 
to remove him from his theatrical at- 
mosphere. I took Lionel home. I pre- 
sented him to Minnie. And from that 
moment on, Lionel was a changed man. 
To-day he hangs on my words. He be- 
lieves absolutely in the tenets of liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” 


S we left the club, we went for our 
coats. In the coatroom Tom dis- 
covered that his coat had already been 
secured by the red whiskered gentleman 
who had availed himself of Tom’s 
watch. 

“Who is that red whiskered man, 
Tom?” I queried. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” he re- 
plied. 

“What ?” I exclaimed. 

“No,” he repeated, “I haven’t the 
slightest idea. I found him outside the 
club. There he stood, looking at the 
Johnnies through a window, and curs- 
INT LAIMA, so 0s 5 0s so I asked him in.” 

About a week later, Mrs. Harvey 
called me, in her sweet way, upon the 
telephone. 

“Traitress,” I reproached her, “where 
have you been all this time?” 

“Trying to be a dutiful wife to Tom,” 
she replied. “On Monday, Tom and I 
dined at the home of his chief yard 
foreman, in Crotona Park. Tuesday, we 
took some of the truck drivers and their 
wives to the Metropolitan, to hear 
‘Tosca’, Wednesday, I poured at a tea 
for the shipping clerks and messengers 
of the Harvey Coal Corporation. 
Wednesday night, I was matron of 
honor at one of the most successful 
weddings the upper East Side has ever 
known. There was half a page about it 
in The Harlem Home News.” 

I congratulated her. 

“To-night . . . . I was hoping you’d 
come to dinner—just Tom, Lionel and 
myself.” 

“Say no more, dear Mrs. Trotsky,” I 
said, “I accept gladly.” 

At the Harvey home, Catchpole, the 
Harveys butler, welcomed me as a long- 
absented relative. He shook hands with 
me and told me I was getting good and 
fat. After which we went in to the 
library where Tom, Lionel, Catchpole 
and I had a cocktail. Tom said that 
Catchpole would have one in the pantry 
anyway, and, so, why not be sensible 
and sociable and have it with us in- 
stead? Lionel apostrophised Tom for 
his sound sense and good judgment and 
insisted that we all have another. 

As for the dinner, it was rather for- 
tunate that it was an informal feast 
and that we were all such old cnd inti- 


Tom offered to propitiate me with 
some of his special Amontillado. 

“Really, sir,” objected Catchpole, “I’m 
saving the Amontillado for to-morrow 
night. I’ve made special mention of 
your Amontillado to the gentlemen's 
gentlemen who are to be here, and I 
don’t see how I can very well disappoint 
them. Gentlemen’s gentlemen are so 
discriminating. However, sir, if you'd 
care for some cooking sherry........ 


SHAN’T go over the dinner with 

you, plate by plate. Everything that 
Mrs. Harvey had ordered, had been 
suavely counterordered by the servants. 
The dinner that Mrs. Harvey had 
planned for us sounded so appetizing to 
them that they wished dearly to serve it, 
at their own little party, on the morrow. 
And, as Tom said, one could not very 
well disappoint them. Consequently we 
had roast beef, string beans and mashed 
potatoes. In Russia, Lionel volunteered, 
they would declare a national holiday 
for a dinner of roast beef, string beans 
and mashed potatoes. 

After dinner, Tom called for cigars. 

“Sorry, sir, the cigars are out,” re- 
plied the ever faithful Catchpole. “A 
Bolsheviki gentleman came this after- 
noon and filled his cigar case.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Tom, “you mean Kant 
Grabinow—a splendid fellow. I met 
him through Lionel.” 

“He came back later, sir, and said 
that it was criminal to do things by 
halves. So he went off with the entire 
box, sir, and three of your suits as well. 
Glad to let you have some of my 
cigars, sir.” 

Soon after I had finished Catchpole’s 
cigar, I left the Harveys. Lionel went 
with me. As we said good night, I took 
the liberty of an old friend to ask Min- 
nie—not before Tom—how she liked the 
new order of things. 

Minnie said nothing, but I saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Did you notice the tears in Minnie 
Harvey’s beautiful brown eyes?” Lionel 
asked me on the way home. He was 
busy putting the twenty-dollar bill he 
had borrowed from me into the pin seal 
wallet he had borrowed some time back 
from Tom. “Poor little thing. .... 


I MET Tom in the club the other day. 
“Hello, old cockywax,” I greeted him, 
“what price Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity ?” 

He handed me a letter. “Look,” said 
he, “it’s from California.” 

“It’s from Minnie,” I said, recogniz- 
ing the handwriting.. 

“Read it,” said Tom. 

“Dear Tom,” I read, “At last, I know. 
At last I believe, as you do, in Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality. Lionel has 
convinced me—where you failed. We 
have taken the Lancia and your collec- 
tion of unset precious stones. We are 
in Aiken, and oh, Tom, we are so 
happy. Please look after the Chow and 
see that Catchpole waters the plants in 
the conservatory. Yours—Minnie. P. 
S.—Lionel sends you his love and would 
like you to send him that purple dress- 
ing gown of yours. Please also send a 
case of the ’04 Pommery and your 
beaver coat. Don’t expect us back. We 
are going to the West Indies.” 

“Well,” said I, a bit stunned, “what 
about your idea now?” 

“Well,” said Tom, triumphantly, “that 
proves it, doesn’t it?” 
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The Passionate Poet 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


| Bide Temperamental Lady, 
Never, since the world was young, 
In the years B. C., or A. D., 

In the songs by Sappho sung, 

When the Earth was in its colt-age 
Never lived or loved a dame 

Who could boast of half the voltage 
Which your lambent eyes proclaim. 
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HEREFOKRE I, your true transmitter, 
Scan’d my Roget’s every line, 

Seeking adjectives to fit a 

Hyper-Thermal heart like thine. 

Vainly—yes, for though I dallied 

Long o’er synonyms for “fire”, 

Every one seem’d cold and pallid, 

Once “tried over” on my lyre. 


UDDENLY, as though it hovered 
Ready, waiting for my pen, 
In the paper I discovered 


Iodide-of- Nitrogen! 


Bless the scientist who found it! 
(Quite by hazard, I assume) 
For it blows-up all around it 
If but tickled with a plume. 


UT, though this sublime invention 





Fits you to T. 


N—T, 


You have nothing, I might mention, 
Nothing, Lady dear, on me! 
For, as author of this ode, dear, 


I can really, truly say, 


I’m so tickled I explode, dear 
When you merely glance my way. 


The Actor’s Relation to Life 


By CHARLES F. TUCKER 


E consumptive Americans think of 

art as a personal experience and a 

moral show. I suspect that we 
picked up this mawkish Anglican notion 
through much reading of Ruskin. Art 
to the ancients meant splendor. The 
Athenians rifled the treasury of Delphi 
in order to build the Acropolis and daz- 
zle the rest of the Greek world into 
submission. 

Henry Higginson, though his purpose 
was humble and grew out of a mere love 
of music, has taught the cities of Amer- 
ica to bid against each other for or- 
chestral conductors, as the Grand Dukes 
of Italy, in the cinque cento, competed 
for the great painters. Mr. Higginson’s 
enterprise has made his name known 
throughout the’ world, and sheds a ra- 
diance on Boston and on America. 

When a tragic actor of the first water 
arises in any country his name not only 
lifts his country into the realms of 
imaginative power, but qualifies his 
whole age in linking it by at least one 
chain of gold to great genius in the past. 
An actor, however great, is hardly to be 
thought of among the creative artists. 
He cannot be so great as the poet or 
sculptor. But on the other hand he has 
a popular advantage. He himself is 
the work which he shows. He is half 
gladiator. His voice, gestures, walk and 
personal being are his work of art, and 
he presents them immediately to the 
million, so that he becomes not merely 
a friend and a familiar, but a part of the 
personal history of his audiences. In 
the course of a lifetime he becomes 
more nearly the embodiment of his 
times than any other man can be. 

The great actor preaches his ideals in 
the words of the greatest masters of 
human thought, not in the form of 
dogmas and sermons. Children are taken 


to see him as a part of their semi-reli- 
gious education. Thus he is engrafted 
upon the youth of his nation as he 
builds up his following, and if he lives 
to be an old man he has, what old men 
chiefly lack, a host of friends. Hundreds 
of persons who are unknown to him 
greet him in the street. They think 
they know him, and he dies surround- 
ed by those whose lives he has en- 
riched. 

Even actors of the second magni- 
tude, like Wallack, Jefferson, William 
Warren, John Drew, the Sotherns, are 
public characters, and have a niche in 
the heart of the times infinitely more 
gay and infinitely more secure than the 
coigns of vantage to which the politi- 
cians so desperately cling. This is be- 
cause they are related to the imperish- 
able. 

These thoughts about the stage come 
surging in with the new emotional 
awakenings that follow so fast in the 
wake of the subsiding war. The public 
to-day is stirring, and its newer impulses 
are about to lay siege to the theatre. 
There results a situation somewhat re- 
sembling that which existed in Congress 
at the outbreak of the war, when the 
people had to storm their legislators and 
force the old political machines to adopt 
conscription. The Congress was a Con- 
gress of 1913: the people were the peo- 
ple of 1915. 

It is the same with the Drama. Our 
playhouses are in the control of a clique 
of well-intrenched veterans. These 
gnarled and knotted, dogmatic, cynical, 
worldly, timid, unlearned gate-keepers 
fear the Romantic Drama and swear 
they know the public. They will not 
budge an inch to let in Shakespeare. 
But the America they know is the 
America of 1913. 
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| The Nestol Comb 


This new and intelligent device, as illustrated, speaks 
for itself. It gives the so-called water wave to the 
hair which has been'permanently waved, or which is 
naturally curly or wavy. It should be in every house- 
hold ‘where there is such hair. 

At our establishment every Permanent-wave is fin- 
ished with the Nestol comb. It has made permanent 
waving much more popular. If used on naturally 
curly or wavy hair it improves such hair rapidly. We 
give demonstrations with this article to callers or will 
send full illustrated directions free of charge. 


Price $2.00 and $2.50 


(4 and 5 inch sizes, six combs on each device) 


TALC:75¢ ~~ >\_ FACE POWDER 
$1.50 
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Illustrated Booklet on Permanent-waving free. 
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“ The front lace alone can impart grace to the long, ve 
es narrow skirted, broad hipped frocks of the hour. | ea 
nH “La Camille” Front-Laced Corsets provide an. es- oy 
= pecially e f f ective | Boudoir Creations 
1 é 
d- foundation for the —as the Petaled Hearts 
n- new modes, INSsUrIN | OFT as the petaled hearts of the rose—from 
i- ultra vogue style lines. | whence its irresistible fragrance came— just a 
m | little better than the one you thought was best’’— 
sb ° aS ’ ‘ 
re S yeh Jamillo | that is charmin3, Day Dream Face Powder. 
in Constance Talmadge, distinguished motion picture star, says: 
re Reg. Trade Mark, U. S. Pat. Office “‘Theartily agree with your statement that Day Dream Boudoir Crea- 
he tions are ‘just a little betterthan the one youthought the best’. Iam 
a2 FRONT LACED CORSETS | surethey will appeal towomenof refinedand discriminatinj taste.”’ 
e- | Day Dream Face Powder is rs gga in its — 
: smoothness and unusual adhering, qualities. Other 
‘ The famous VENTILO Day Dream Boudoir Creations are: Perfume, 
ne Back permits ventila- Toilet Water, Talc, Sachet, Soap. On sale 
al tion and revents at the better stores. 
ne ? ; STEARNS, Perfumer 
1c pressure on the spine. | New York Detroit San Francisco 
xj The model 6019 illustrated is | - 
se designed for. well propor- | / 
- tioned medium and stout fig- | 
. ures. 9% or 11 inch clasp. | 
d Pink brocade only..... $10.00 
ot (Other models from $3.00 
ie to $30.00) 
= Catalog of Spring Styles with | 
“ nearest dealers’ names mailed | 
vi on request. “La Camille” 
. = Corsets are sold in New York 
1 => and Philadelphia by John 
. = Wanamaker’s Downstairs 
a Corset Department. 
t = 
. => pe Ee INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. 
e = = 116-134 Union St. 
El MINION Aurere, 18 U.S.A. | 
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The Van Blerck 
Model “M-8” 


150-200 H. P. 
534’’ Bore x 6’’ Stroke 1000-1500 R. P. M. 


Eventually the choice of discrim- 
inating owners of high speed 
runabouts and express cruisers. 


A high speed marine engine, 
combining adequate power with si- 
lence, economy, reliability and dura- 
bility has been achieved in the Van 
Blerck “Eight” shown above. 











Painstaking design applied to the 
best materials obtainable, plus the 
highest standard of workmanship 
and manufacturing facilities have 
produced a marine power plant of 
unquestionable supremacy. 


We are in position to offer imme- 
diate delivery of eight-cylinder, 
Model “M’s” on orders placed dur- 
ing the current month. A very 
limited number of this type, ar- 
ranged for twin installation, is also 
available for immediate shipment. 











Van Blerck Motor Company __ | 
30 Church Street New York City 


Factory at Monroe, Michigan 


















VANITY FAIR 


The Social Service Idea 


As Developed in America, Is Taking Root in France 


By TYLER DENNETT 


SOclaL service, as it is_manifested in this country, was almost an 
unknown quantity in France until American war work agencies 


spread knowledge of it there. 
is awakening to its possibilities. 
Democratic Movement in| Asia” 

in Paris for the publicity 


Now France, through Paul Doumergue, 


Tyler Dennett, author of “The 


and a contributor to magazines, now 
department of the Methodist Centenary 


Movement, tells the story. 


N the devastated areas of France it 

often happens that the old land- 

marks have been entirely obliterated. 
It is even necessary to go through the 
piles of brick-dust and put up sign- 
posts indicating where the old streets 
were. Extensive commissions have al- 
ready seized this opportunity to launch 
comprehensive plans for new and more 
modern town-planning in which many 
of the former crooked alleys will be 
made into broad highways. Likewise 
many of the old intellectual and spiritual 
land-marks have been destroyed by the 
war and other groups of men are al- 
ready erecting the new sign-posts which 
will mark the new ways yet to be estab- 
lished. One of the sign-posts points 
toward social service and intelligently 
directed Christian Philanthropy. Paul 
Doumergue is making the preliminary 
surveys. 

If Paul Doumergue were not so well- 
known and did not so much possess the 
confidence and admiration of people he 
would be Monsieur le Pastor Paul Dou- 
mergue, but as a mark of respect the 
title is often omitted. Doumergue is 
one of those priceless souls who is never 
quite content to allow things to remain 
as they are. Although a pastor of the 
Reformed Church, his interests and 
sympathies cannot be confined within 
sectarian walls. All Paris, and all 
France, is his parish. 


[ igeabed years ago Paul Doumergue 
concluded that there is far too 
much inclination in France to separate 
faith from life. He broke away from 
the conventional work of the pastor 
and started a Magazine, Foi et Vie, in 
which the two words, as the senti- 
ments behind them, would be insepara- 
bly connected. The review at first con- 
fined itself rather strictly to things pure- 
ly religious, but little by little the scope 
was widened just as faith itself broadens 
when it is related to life, so that now 
the paper treats every sort of topic but 
always from the religious point of view. 

But Foi et Vie, a magazine, was not 
sufficient, even when its circulation was 
constantly increasing. It seemed to Paul 
Doumergue as though the churches were 
becoming separated from the universi- 
ties, with great loss to both. Something 
must be done to rally the religious folk 
and the intellectual folk under the same 
banner. The magazine had gathered a 
coterie of university professors and stu- 
dents who were eager to see faith and 
life more closely related. Why not some 
public lectures in the student quarter 
in which these professors would give 
discourses on social, educational and re- 
ligious questions? The lectures were in- 
augurated. Famous professors like 
Bergson volunteered their servicés and 
the crowds came. 


| ee} then Doumergue was not satis- 
fied. Too many people attended 
the lectures as hearers rather than as 
students. He must have a school of 
philanthropy. Lectures by themselves 
are too theoretical. This little group of 
amateur social workers, the first to be 
gathered in Paris, must see the practical 
side of social work. Expeditions were 
organized so that the little group could 
visit the various social institutions of 
the city and see what the problems actu- 
ally are. Then came a bureau of in- 
formation on social questions with a 


permanent secretary. Some friends liked 
the lines on which Doumergue was pros- 
pecting and gathered the money to buy 
a fine piece of property on which to 
erect a building which would be de- 
voted to the inseparable union of Faith 
and Life. Then came the war, and par- 
alysis for all such enterprises. There 
was no opportunity then to erect the 
building. More urgent needs must be 
met. 

Paul Doumergue went to the mayor 
of his ward and offered his services for 
some form of practical Christianity. 
The mayor turned over to the pastor 
the employment bureau. Then came a 


_workroom for women from which work 


could be taken out to be finished in the 
homes by the women. Then working- 
men’s gardens. These were followed in 
natural course of evolution by co-op- 
erative food markets and lastly by a 
Fresh Air Farm. Such enterprises would 
seem commonplace in America, but in 
France they were as novel as the first 
voyage of Columbus. 


MORE recently Doumergue undertook 
a course in social hygiene at the 
Social Museum near the War Ministry 
and this has developed into a very com- 
prehensive course in domestic economy 
and home management. Ideas run 
through Paul Doumergue’s brain like 
an ignited trail of powder in a muni- 
tions factory. The enterprise he is 
working on at the present moment al- 
ways leads to something else. And then, 
of course, it must be recognized that 
when one begins to relate faith to life 
he is entering upon a very large subject. 
And one which in France has been even 
less exploited than in America. 

The up-shot of it all has been that 
Paul Doumergue has come out of the 
war heavily ladened with a message of 
social Christianity and intelligent phil- 
anthropy. Now he proposes to estab- 
lish a social settlement in the midst of 
one of the most congested districts of 
the Latin Quarter where the narrow 
lanes, high buildings and little windows 
snare their greatest number of tubercu- 
lar victims. He has already leased a 
fine old house with a beautiful garden 
which will become the demonstration 
for the second school of philanthropy 
not far away. 

Meanwhile other movements toward 
social Christianity are stirring. During 
the war the women came to the fore 
in many of the smaller churches, carry- 
ing on the work which the mobilized 
ministers had to relinquish. The women 
did their work so well and made such 
a place for themselves that a new kind 
of ministry is about to be established 
in the Reformed Church, the ministry 
of women working as deaconesses. And 
these new ministers will receive their 
training for social work in Paul Dou- 
mergue’s school of philanthropy. 


([HERE has also been growing up 4 
dissatisfaction with the work of the 
deacons in the Reformed Churches. 
Nominally they have had charge of the 
poor funds, but their work has been 
formal and mechanical. It had seldom 
been in the hands of people especially 
skilled in the methods and manner of 
giving poor relief. Now some of the 
larger churches are setting aside their 
young assistant pastors, sending them 
to the new (Continued on page 110) 
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Capacity 27 cubic 
feet. 36 in. x 18 in. 
x 75 in. high. Larger 
than most closets. 

















| cep your valuables 


under lockand Rey: 


This Handsome Steel Locker Provides Safe 

and Convenient Storage for Your Silver, 

Jewels, ‘‘Keepsakes,” Linens, Wines and 

Other Prized Possessions 

Burglars and acquisitive servants—not to mention the 
“repair man,” the “inspector,” the “handy ,man” and 
other outsiders who have access to your home—cannot 
tamper with your silver and other possessions having 
intrinsic or sentimental value, if kept under lock and 
key in this strong, attractive, household locker. 
This handy steel locker may save you hundreds of 
dollars. It will prove a wonderful convenience and 
save you a world of worry. 


Stee! [ome locker | 


3 6 


~ everything in its place ’ ‘ 





The locker provides com- 
pact storage for silver, 
“keepsakes,” linen and all 
kinds of valuables. Shelves 
are adjustable. This Lyon 
Locker is a hands8me 
piece of furniture. Beauti- 
fully enameled in Oak, 
Mahogany, or rich Scotch 
Brown finish. Fits into 
out-of-the-way corners, 
takes very little floor 
space. 


Your responsibilities as 
chatelaine of the house- 
hold will be lighter when 
your most prized posses- 
sions are safely stored in 
this locker and you alone 
carry the key. 


Order the locker today di- 
rect from the factory with- 
out the slightest risk. If 
it doesn’t satisfy you we 
want it back. 


PRICES (freight prepaid east of Denver) 
Forty-seven Dollars — Scotch Brown Finish 
Fifty-five Dollars—Oak or Mahogany Finish 


Descriptive booklet on request 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
111 Madison St., Aurora, Illinois 


Makers of Quality Steel Products for Twenty-Five Years 
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Does Tartar Form 
On Your Teeth? 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Can Easily Prevent It 


The film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It is that slimy film which 
you feel with your tongue, 
after it stays too long. 

That film is the teeth’s chief 
enemy. Most tooth troubles 
are due to it. For years it has 
been one of the greatest prob- 
lems in dentistry. 

It absorbs stains and be- 
comes discolored. It causes 
tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Dentists call it “bacterial 
plaque,” because millions of 
germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Brushing does not end this 
film. The film is clinging. It 
gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. So millions find 
that well-brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. Tartar and 
pyorrhea are not being pre- 
vented. Tooth troubles are 
constantly increasing. 

Science, after years of ef- 
fort, has found a way to com- 
bat film. It has proved itself 


_in many clinical tests, and to 


hundreds of thousands of 
people. Leading dentists all 
over America are urging its 
adoption. 

It is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we supply it for a home 
test to anyone who asks. 


A Pleasant Test, and Free 


Pepsodent is pleasant. Its ef- 
fects are delightful. It will show 
you the way to a lifetime of clean, 
safe, filmless teeth. 

It is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to constantly combat it. 

But pepsin alone is inert. It 
must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So pepsin long seemed im- 
possible. 

Today it is possible, because 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted pat- 
ents. That method, used in Pep- 
sodent, has opened a new dental 
era. 

Now that film can be constantly 
combated. Its ceaseless damage to 
the teeth can be prevented. Teeth 
can be really cleaned. See what 
that means to you and yours by 
trying it ten days. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Use it like any tooth paste 
and watch results. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. 

Those results mean that the 
film is conquered. See them, then 
decide for yourself their im- 
portance. 


Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 


Dept. 453, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


Pp ansaod PAT. OFF. 4 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 0 


REG.U.S. 
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Miss Muffett 
for Women 


Leather palm—silk back 
For Motoring, Riding, Driving 


Only a few skins out of each 
thousand (and but portions 
of each selected skin) are 
fine enough to be used in 


“BRAD” 
port Gloves 


Quality discrimination is just 
one reason why they are so 
unusually satisfactory 





- 


R. E. BRADFORD 


Creator of “BRAD” Sport Gloves 
4 Burr Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 


200 Fifth Avenue | 





New York Showrooms 


VANITY FAIR 


The Social. Service Idea 


(Continued from page 108) 


School of Philanthropy to learn how 
to administer such work, in order 
that they may become the skilled 
agents of the deacons in such matters 
as family rehabilitation in the various 
parishes. Paul Doumergue thus sees his 
plans coming to fruition just at the time 
when there is the greatest demand for 


trained social workers. 


The American Red Cross thinks so 
highly of the work that it has already 
made a grant of six scholarships for the 
school and-is giving valuable assistance 
in shaping the curriculum. It is more 
than likely that the Centenary Deputa- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
now in Europe will recommend that 
the American Methodists likewise offer 
from the Centenary fund of $120,000,- 
000 some assistance to this very prom- 
ising work, as a part of its reconstruc- 
tion program in France. 


It will mean a great deal to France, 
yes, and to all Europe, to have this 
practical demonstration of what may be 
built when faith and life have been 
really united in intelligent effort to cre- 
ate stable Christian brotherhood. Hith- 
erto, Europe has known very little of 
such kinds of practical Christianity. It 
is this defect of existing religious work 
which in large measure accounts for the 
fact that probably seventy-five per cent 
of the French nation claims no vital 
relationship with any church whatso- 
ever. The first step in the evangeliza- 
tion of Europe must be to demonstrate 
that, according to the Gospel teaching, 
faith is for immediate application in the 
amelioration of conditions of present 
living. And the one place above all 
others to make this first step is in Paris, 
the Mecca of intellectual and progres- 
sive Europe. 


The Sector of Pink Chiffon 


Tender Recollections of Duty in Washington 


By H. I. BROCK 


UDKINS, known before the War as 

the celebrated coward, passed in re- 

view all the military appointments 
of the person who had just invaded his 
office—starting at the boots and spurs 
and ending with the modest little orna- 
ments pinned on the collar. 

“So it’s you, is it?” he said. 

“Quite so,” said Carter and sank into 
the guest chair. 

“A soldier’s life—”’ Judkins began— 

“IT am not a soldier,” said Carter, “I 
was an officer in the military service. 
There is a difference.” 

“Caste,” snapped Judkins, “Cursed 
Caste. And you were one of the fel- 
lows who were supposed to be saviours 
of the world for Democracy.” 

“T see,” said Carter, carefully cross- 
ing his expensively booted right leg over 
the worn left knee of his threadbare 
riding breeches, “that your habit of be- 
ing wrong as usual defies all the chasten- 
ing influences of the time, including vic- 
tory without peace and not omitting 
nation-wide prohibition by constitu- 
tional amendment. Caste has nothing 
to do with it. Though, perhaps, Democ- 
racy has. What I have just done was 
to decline the honorable title of soldier 
which you seemed to give me and tag 
myself with the tag I actually wore— 
till yesterday—that of officer in the mili- 
tary service. It is not a dishonorable 
tag, either, since it means that I was a 
servant of the real soldier—or tried to 
be. However, it doesn’t matter. At 
present I am nothing at all. When I 
asked for a ticket on the Congressional 
Limited to come home the man, behind 
the wicket refused to sell it to me. 
‘Discharged soldiers,’ he said haughtily, 
‘are not allowed to travel on trains-de- 
luxe.’ There is Democracy if you will. 
That’s the nearest to being a real sol- 
dier I ever got.” 

“Ah, so you're discharged,” said Jud- 
kins. “May I ask why I now see you 
dressed up like a stage Junker? When 


| you were, as you put it, a servant of 


real soldiers, I suppose you had one 
six-footer in regimentals to polish those 
effulgent boots of yours and another to 
run your errands while time hung with 
languid grace upon your idle sword 
arm—but now—” 

Carter shook his head. 

“My poor Judkins,” he said, “I never 
used to see a soldier—except upon the 
street-—any more than you did. It is 
plain that you know nothing of modern 
warfare—” 


“Nor do I want to,” Judkins answered 
shortly. “What do you know about it 
—you, after sitting in your glass case 
and dictatin’ letters to young ladies for 
the duration of the emergency ?” 

“We were speaking,” said Judkins, “of 
modern warfare. That’s a part of it. 
Those young ladies—some of them with 
gray hair—though recruited under rigid 
civil service rules, were likewise en- 
gaged in the military service. We were 
both there to serve the soldier.” 

“Like the swaggering young hussies 
and the fluttering old ones that you 
see at the Red Cross places—the can- 
teens and such,” said Judkins. ‘“That’s 
just about your class in the draft.” 


CARTER winced; perceiving which 
Judkins went on viciously. “Ha! he 
cried, “I’ve got under your hide. Those 
fancy dingbats stuck preposterously on 
that ridiculous collar of yours—like a 
parson going the wrong way—are the 
silly price for which you have sold your 
manhood.” 

“T have sometimes felt that way, my- 
self,” said Carter. “But one of the 
hard things the war taught me was that 
I am not as young as I used to be. 
They classed me as old, in fact. It sur- 
prised and annoyed me frightfully at 
first. But classed, I was. With the old 
men and the women. Well, in these 
days no man need be ashamed of work- 
ing beside the women, at any rate. I’ve 
seen ’em toiling in beastly yellow over- 
alls in a shower of sparks like the Fourth 
of July, forging airplane motors and 
sitting on the floor, tailor fashion, in 
the sgme sort of overalls or in flossy 
frocks as might happen, making giant 
balloons to drop H. E. medicine balls 
on the Hun.” 

“Stop,” said Judkins, “don’t flatter 
yourself. I did not mean to put you 
in that class. Where I put you was 
with the lady stenographers in pink 
chiffon waists.” 

“And quite right,” said Carter, “that 
was my proper station. I did not 
choose the job, but there I was, and 
I did it. My colonel was one of the 
first Plattsburg graduates. He did not 
go to training camp in order to spend 
the period of the war dictating letters 
to young ladies. His idea was to fight. 
He burned to kill Huns. Instead he 
was sent to the Sector of Pink Chiffon 
and kept there. He went and he stayed 
and he dictated. Orders are orders. 
After all the (Continued on page 112) 
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TARNS 


A smart Fleisher creation in filet 
that makes a charming finish to 
almost any costume. Easily and 
quickly made and especially effec- 
tive in one of the many new shades 
of THE FLEISHER YARNS. Send 
for free directions for making. 

The beauty, softness and dura- 
bility of THE FLEISHER YARNS 
give distinction to this stylish 
garment. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Dept. 9 PHILADELPHIA 
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ToThis Food Question 


Some foods have doubled and trebled in cost. But Quaker 
Oats—the food of foods—still costs a little price. 

You get little meat for a dime nowadays. But you can serve 
20 dishes of Quaker Oats for a dime. 

The average cost of meat and fish foods is at least 50 cents 
per 1000 calories. That is ten times Quaker Oats’ cost for the 
same energy value. 

Yet Quaker Oats is vastly better food. It is almost a complete 
food. It is considered the ideal food, especially for young folks. 
As a body builder, as a vim-producer, oats have an age-old 
fame. - = 

Compare your foods by calories, 
the energy unit. Know what your 
money buys. At this writing this 
is what you pay for some neces- 
sary foods: 


Cost Per1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats . 5 cents 
Round Steak . 41 “ 
haeong Prey (es coe 
t dfsh . 78 “ pen a a 
i dened = i Pith =A 
? 












57 Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 

















Ten Quaker Oats breakfasts 
can be served for the cost of one 
meat breakfast of same energy 
value. Yet think what delicious 
breakfasts Quaker Oats supply. 


Q 75 Cents 
Ua er Per 1000 Calories 


Oats 


Extra-Flavory Flakes 


This is oat food of a super-grade. 
It is flaked from queen grains only— 
just the big, plump, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a_ bushel. 

You get this luscious oat vig > no 
extra price when you specify uaker - 
ae. . ' Q Per 1000 Calories 


Prices reduced to 12c and 30c a package 


Except in the far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
[3050] 
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For Sport or Work— 
the Garter! 


For strenuous action or leisurely comfort 
—here is the garter supreme, the garter 
that never reminds you of its presence. 
You never know you are wearing the 


E. Z. GARTER. 


Its wide-webbing gives perfect support to the hose 
—and without muscle binding, circulation restric- 
tion and tightness. 
Insist on the genuine E. Z.—the original wide- 
webbing garter. 

Single Grip E. Z.—35c, 50c, and $1. 

The E. Z. 2-Grip—45c, 60c, and $1.25. 


If your haberdasher cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute. Send his name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. V Bridgeport, Conn. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Sector of Pink Chiffon 


(Continued from page 110) 


soldiers had got to be paid and fed and 
armed and clothed and card indexed 
and sometimes promoted. It was my 
privilege—and the colonel’s—to help the 
lady typists do that—or try to help.” 

Juckins snorted— 

“And you call yourself a soldier—” 

Carter stopped him. 

“Pray remember,” he said, “that a 
soldier is precisely what I did not call 
myself.” 

“Well, you still go around dressed up 
like one,” snapped Judkins, even after 
you are not—which is worse.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Carter, “I wish I 
didn’t. But-my return to civil station 
was for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment. My late employers have given 
you the job that used to be mine. I 
have not yet managed to land another. 
I stick at borrowing or beggary as 


66 REHOLD the conquering hero!” de- 
claimed Judkins. “Back from his 
high command over massed batteries of 
typewriters and close order fermations 
of attentive lady stenographers, past all 
the perils of the embattled swivel chair 
brigade! His garb proclaims him one 
who deserves well of his country and 
cries aloud with every badge and but- 
ton that he expects his reward and 
means to have it. Of course, he keeps 
on wearing his uniform—” 

Carter nodded. 

“There will be those who see it that 
way, certainly,” he said. “A whole 
chapter in the forthcoming Great Work 
on Modern Warfare might be entitled 
‘How Not to Take the Uniform.’ When 
the armistice slipped up on us, sensible 
people were just beginning to under- 
stand, I think, that being in a uniform 
was not the same as being a soldier— 
that the thing had got to be a sort of 
livery prescribed (I do not quite know 
why, and probably unwisely) to be 
worn upon almost any occasion of gov- 
ernment business necessary in war time. 
Fellows like you, of course, still per- 
sisted in not making obvious distinc- 
tions. Perhaps they will give the real 
soldiers a different uniform in the next 
war and so avoid a state of lamentable 
confusion.” 

“My idea,” said Judkins incisively, 
“would not be to give the real soldiers 
a new uniform. I’d leave them as they 
are and put you fellows into skirts. 
Though, at that, I fancy the lady war- 
workers of the Salvation Army might 
raise a row.” 

“Lady ,war-workers are not so par- 
ticular about skirts, you know,” said 
Carter, grinning through the smoke of 
a vile fag, “but there would always be 
the feeling of the gallant Highland regi- 
ments of our British allies to consider.” 

Judkins eyed his caller with open dis- 
taste and shifted impatiently in his 
chair. 

“Which reminds me,” Carter went on, 
“when I was down there in the sector 
of pink chiffon, I used almost every 
morning on my way from my modest 
lodging to the hive or office where it 
was my duty to act as transfer agent for 
the buck to traverse a medical area of 
our very active front. Regularly, as I 
arrived, I found a company of what, I 
believe, the English call W. A. A. C.’s,— 
apparently they were lady stretcher 
bearers or messengers. Anyway they 
were earnestly engaged at drill. They 
wore khaki, including skirts, and their 
golden hair down their back, and were 
receiving instruction in squads right and 
the like from an embarrassed Lieutenant 
M. R. C.—standing, my dear Judkins, 
for Medical Reserve Corps. The poor 
chap studiously avoided my superior 
eye and shoulder decorations, but once 
I overheard him pleading with his 
charges not to hold hands while at- 
tempting to execute in a military man- 


ner in cadence of quick time that turn 
on the fixed pivot which is to the drill- 
sergeant what the pons asinorum is to 
the professor of mathematics. The girl 
Number 3 in the rear rank of the second 
squad possessed commendable red hair, 
Beauty was not conspicuously present 
otherwise.” 

Judkins made a gesture of impatience 
which Carter refused to see. 


“IN the afternoon,” he pursued, “an- 
other lot was out in chiffon waists 
and conspicuous but not extensive under- 
things with ribbons, sometimes supple- 
mented by little gay colored sweaters in 
pastel shades; or wearing costumes fur- 
nished with those transparent sleeves 
they seemed to like to combine with high 
white shoes. You see it was July in Wash- 
ington—the hottest July on _ record. 
These young persons again were doing 
squads right—for another Lieutenant 
M. R. C. who likewise avoided my eye, 
as indeed I did his. ‘ There are times 
when even the just claims of rank—but 
I wander from the point. I recall that 
once, when I passed, this company was 
executing ‘Hand—Salute!’ in column of 
platoons and snapping it up handsomely, 
as we used to say professionally, though 
the books write it ‘smartly.’ Number 2 
in the front rank, fourth squad, affected 
dark blue transparencies and _ patent 
leather pumps. It was good taste mis- 
placed. But she was rather a peach.” 

“Tf the conversation is to descend to 
this front row music hall level,” Judkins 
broke in fiercely, “I must decline to 
continue it, and request permission to 
return to my already too long neglected 
work.” He swung around in his own 
swivel chair and made motions like a 
man impatient to be on the job. 

“TI wish,” said Carter mildly, “that 
you could have been at the picnic the 
lady stenographers gave the officers in 
our Branch on one of the most fervid 
afternoons of last August. It would 
have done you a world of good. I 
suppose you never went to a picnic. 
It isn’t generally done in your set nor 
in mine. But in my army on the job 
of saving the world for Democracy a 
lot of things must be, because they must 
be and not because you like them. The 
ladies brought a fine lunch in paper 
boxes—hard boiled eggs and sandwiches 
and hot dog and lemonade and rich 
damp cake. 


sO RELAY aces were staged for the 
lighter footed of the young things 
and run with spirit. There were prizes, 
too, I forget that. After that drop-the- 
handkerchief was generally enjoyed, the 
Colonel distinguishing himself by his 
agility and impartiality and three steno 
ladies in tight white shoes, two elderly 
captains and one grizzled lieutenant dis- 
playing—among other things—a _tech- 
nique almost professional. In short, a 
merry time was had by all. It was 
worth the price just to see how beauti- 
fully the Colonel did it. It’s a rather 
delicate point, I know, to insist upon in 
this place, but the Colonel happened to 
be a gentleman before he became a 
Colonel. It isn’t always done. And he 
stayed put. By the way, he is no longer 
a Colonel, but he is still a gentleman. 
Didn’t you say something about saving 
the world for Democracy somewhere 
toward the beginning of this painful 
interview ?” 

“T said,” growled Judkins, “that I was 
busy. I now repeat with emphasis that 
I am very busy.” 

“In the military service,” replied Car- 
ter, as he rose to go, “courtesy is studi- 
ously inculcated and somewhat generally 
practiced. I have got rather to like it. 
But I bow to the stern rule of Busi- 
ness as Usual. I bid you good—” 

“Oh, get out,” said Judkins, 
turned his back. 


and 
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Home of Fashions 
for Stout Women 
39 to 56 bust 





In most houses stout 
clothes are an afterthought. 
At Lane Bryant’s they 
are a first thought. 





Our organization spe- 
cializes in serving the 
stout woman. 


New Summer Styles 


Coats Suits 
Dresses Waists 
Skirts Negligees 


Underwear Corsets 
FREE If impossible for 
you to visit any of 


our five stores, write Dept. 
D9 for free Style Book. 


—— 


DETROIT 
95 Woodward Ave 
oY ASHINGTON 
Woodward & Lothrop 


CHICAGO 
17 N. State St 


I, Magnin & Co. 





/MATERNITY. 


Adaptations from the Latest Modes 


Charming apparel as fashionable 


in cut as clothes for normal wear. 
Conceals the condition and expands 
as required. 


Coats Suits Dresses 
Waists Skirts Corsets 


Everything for Baby, Too 


If impossible to visit any of our 


five stores write for FREE Style 


Book. 


|| 21-23 W. 38th St. 


Address Dept. D8. 


Lane Bryant 


NEW YORK 
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VOGUE'S 


Advance Spring Patterns 
ARE READY NOW 


Already, Vogue has begun to choose from the best 
of the advance spring modes and cut its new pat- 
terns for the spring wardrobe of women who wish 
to be smartly gowned for every occasion but who 


must consider costs. 


Some of the new designs are 


in this issue; many more will be chosen, as new 
modes appear, for each succeeding number. 


Vogue patterns are easy to follow. 


Every difficulty of 


cutting, fitting, and combining is forestalled. Every 
piece is marked in plain English with full directions. 


Every seam is indicated with a perforated line. 


There 


is no endless changing and trying on and refitting. Just 
follow directions and the result is a success. 


Thousands of women bridge the gap between a limited 
and an unlimited allowance by the use of Vogue Pat- 


terns. 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 


4 





Do you USE the 


By using Vogue Patterns you halve your dress 
expense and double your dress distinction. 


Vogue maintains pattern rooms in the following cities 


and stores. 


shopping trip. 


ATLANTA: 

The Smart Shop 

203 Connally Bldg. 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Braunstein Blatt Co. 
BALTIMOBE: 


Jennings Thomas 


hop 

526 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

149 Tremont Street 
BROOKLYN: 

Abraham & Straus 

420 Fulton Street 
BUFFALO: 

Flint & Kent 
CHICAGO: 

Vogue Pattern Room 

932 Stevens Building 

20 N. Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI: 

The H. & S. Pogue 

Cc 


0. 

CLEVELAND: 

Halle Bros. 

Euclid Avenue 
DALLAS, TEXAS: 

Titche-Goettinger Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 

Friedman Spring Dry 

Goods Co, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS: 
Foley Bros. Dry 
Goods Co. 

HUTCHINSON, KANS.: 
Pegues-Wright Ca 

LANCASTER: 

The Donovan Co. 


LONDON, E. C 
Vogue Pattern Room 
Rolls House 
Breams Building 

LOS ANGELES: 
Bullock’s 

LOUISVILLE, KY.: 
Stewart Dry Goods 
Company 

MIAMI, FLA.: 
Burdine & Quarter- 
man 

NEWARK: 

L. -Bamberger & Co. 

NEW YORK: 

B. Altman & Co. and 
Vogue Pattern Room 
19 West 44th Street 

NORFOLK, VA.: 
The Wool Shop 

PADUCAH, KY.: 

The E. Guthrie Co. 


Hand coloured sketches, samples of the 
newest materials, the advice of an expert on dress— 
these things will be at your service if you drop in on a 
If there is no pattern room in your 
town, order from the nearest one, or direct from the 
Vogue Pattern Company, Inc., New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Vogue Pattern Room 
304 Empire Bldg. 
13th and Walnut Sts. 

PITTSBURGH: 
Joseph Horne Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE.: 
The Waist Shop 
Portland Hotel Court 

PROVIDENCE: 
Gladding Dry Goods 
Co. 


RICHMOND: 
The Gift Shop 
320 E. Grace St. 
ST. LOUIS 
Vogue Pattern Room 
821-22 Century Bldg. 
313 N. Ninth St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.: 


Mannheimer Bros. 











SALT LAKE CITY: 
Keith O’Brien Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: | 
Vogue Pattern Room | 
Joseph Building | 
233 Grant Avenue 

SEATTLE: 
Griffin Specialty Shop | 
1602 Second Ave. | 


VOGUE PATTERN COMPANY, INC. 


|'19 West 44th Street 3 2 


New York City | apes 


( | a 
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F YOU ENTERTAIN —or just 

want Good Things to. Eat—you 

will find excellent suggestions in 
every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine which tells 
you how to make and serve 
‘* Russian Salad Dressing ”’ 
‘“‘ Vanderbilt Salad ’’ 
‘* Butterfly Salad’”’ 
**Planked Steak”’ 
‘*Chicken a la King”’ 


How to select and cook your 
favorite dish, how to serve it 
and what to serve with it; forty 
or fifty choice and timely recipes 
in each number, many of them 
illustrated. 


“French Apricot Tart’ 


“AMERICAN COOKERY” also 
gives menus for every possible 
occasion. Formal and_ Infor- 
mal Dinners, Luncheons, Wed- 
ding Receptions, Card Parties, 
Sunday Night Suppers, etc., etc. 


If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you 
to set a better table for less money. 

AMERICAN COOKERY is $1.50 a 
year, but if you will send us a Dollar 
(bill, stamps or check) we will send 
you eight (8) numbers of American 
Cookery, commencing with the May 
number which contains Russian Salad 
Dressing. 


AMERICAN COOKERY 
40 Pope Building Boston, Mass. 
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In Boston 


You have a choice 
of three excellently 
conducted hotels: 


Hotel Touraine 


Universally esteemed 
for its luxury, beauty 
and distinctive home- 
like atmosphere. 


Parker House 
A family hotel of tra- 
ditions and _ excep- 
tional comfort. Per- 
fectly appointed. 


Young’s Hotel 


In the financial dis- 
trict. World-wide 
reputation for New 
England cooking. 


J. R. Whipple 
Company 
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The BILTMORE | U nder wear SPORT SPECIALTY 


: . SHOPS 
4 Where the social life ‘ Wi S port Wear 
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y of New Yor k centers from abroad for Men and Women 
Ss 
: SPORT SUITS 
n by day and evening ' ee Rg al 
GOLF SUITS 
RAINCOATS 
Ae TOPCOATS 
TO ALL THEATRES TAILORED SHIRTS 
AND SHOPS | 
) TM Wi 9 Sp ort Gear 
li AVES e for POLO 
+ Soldiers Soothe | TENNIS 
- e « 
; f= oO 
Skin Troubles ey BASEBALL 
e @ ‘= 
) : SADDLES POLO STICKS 
2 with Cuticura : Polo, Hunting, and Balls and 
if Soap, Ointment, Taleum 25e. each. We" § Side, Bridles, all necessary 
i *} Samplesof *‘Cuticura,Dept.B,Boston.’’ I " oe i 6 Crops, Spurs. equipment. 
: r > Costume Design DeLuxe “(i oh SPALDING GOLF GUIDE for 1919 
; Oh with P. CLEMENT BROWN F Y Edited by Lieut. Grantland Rice 
A and "Stage Work, Fashion Drawing and : A. G. SPALDING & Br Os. 
its Related Arts, Pattern Make and : 
q Model “Art in, Dress’. Studio and / lo! 523 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mail Courses. ‘‘Made_in_France’’ via ; 12) Tne 
eB BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS ‘ Chicago San Francisco 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street, Hl 
New York City. | 
Scottish Rite Auditorium 








| San Francisco, California. 


Faces Made 


Young 


The secret of a youthful 
a face will be sent to any 
woman who has any kind 
of facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every 
woman who has a single 
facial defect should know 
about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which removes wrinkles, 
crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 
give roundness to necks, 
clear up sallow skins and 
restore the charm of girlhood 
beauty. No creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators 
or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed OU'll know it by the flag. 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to make your complexign smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc., 532 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois You'll remember it by its roomy, 
Ps shapely cut and comfortable feel. 
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Decorative Furniture 














f Characterized by cool, absorbent fabrics Products of our own Shops: 
4 and those little niceties that class it as Early English pieces in natural 
fy wood tones. Luxurious Eng- 
kK “ =| lish overstuffed chairs and 
f TAILORED, not merely made.” | couches in the fabrics of your 
i - -| own choosing. Charming bed- 
Your dealer carries whichever you pre- =| room groups done in any color 


fer—the VARSITY Two-Piece Athletic : —— aides scien soca 
or the VARSITY Union Suit—containing | made reproductions of the 
ee -| works of Chippendale and 

the VARSITY patented crotch an €X- _| Sheraton in rich-toned Cuban 
os poaiace clusive feature that eliminates bagginess _| mahogany or special stippled 
Oxes; arieties i : : =| finishes in the manner of the 

Sent Parcel Post for $1.00 and gaping at side of leg. 2 crlaieal Sheraton painted furni- 
The burning of fragrant incense is an | ture. Quaint old-time, English 


, hecome very popula in‘America, ms THE VARSITY UNDERWEAR Co. | || Draw Top Tables, Dressers and 
¥~ 




















In the home its fragrance | [fe ik pies a “ 
4) purity sand Rixry. In the apartinent \@ | [2 Chairs are all included in our 


it dispels the odor of cooking. In the | VIM BALTIMORE, MD. | |_| dining room furniture of un- | 
sick room it refreshes and_ soothes. 72. = bial , = 
People who travel find it delightful § usual character. 7 = 
: | for creating a fragrant atmosphere in § Quick deliveries direct from fac- 

E the strange room. tory to you. 
Designs for single rooms or en- 


Its charm is fascinating. A stick a 
dav keeps the blues away, | tire house submitted without obli- |= 
gation. = 


Its subtle, delicate aroma soothes and 

J charms the senses. ; 
Just clip out this advertisement and pin 
a dollar bill to it, or send only your name 
and address with $1.00 enclosed, We will 
send you by Parcel Post 3 Boxes; 3 Vari- 
eties—Egyptian Lotus, Arabian Spice, and § & Oo Py 


Buy through your decorator or 
call at our Sales Rooms. 
Send for Valuable Catalog “G-5” 
Complete sets in charming schemes 
on exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 











Orange Flower. Do it now. 
References—Any Los Angeles Bank 
J.H. MINASSIAN & CO. 

Dept. B. 802 S. Figueroa St. 4 

: ; Les Angeles 
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2 West 47th Street, New York 


| First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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DELICATELY SCENTED an 
GOLD HPS" .5 


O56 lO. 


BOX DELUXE OF - 23) 
100 $Q20- : - 





“if ot dealer cama su 
you, write Dept a 


1790 Broadway 
New York 
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Faultless 


SINCE 1881 


E.ROSENFELD & CO, makess BALTIMORE 














Cultivate ‘' 
Your Beauty 


Have a youthful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty 
eyebrows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive 
hands, comfortable feet. Remove 
wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—all 








HE ALUMINUM PRESSING BOARD 
A Veritable Boon for ‘Touring Feminines” 










through following our simple direc- | 

tions. Thousands have done so. No 

drugs, no big expense and quick re- 

sults. Send for latest catalog and 

many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


Dept. 46, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
( A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 





Portable — Lightweight 


PACK IT IN _ SUITCASE 
READY for USE IN A HURRY 


Built on HARDWOOD FRAME. 
GENUINE ALUMINUM 
HEAT-RETAINING SURFACE 


EQUIPPED COMPLETE WITH 
WHITE FABRIC COVER Lined 
with SILENCE CLOTH—FITS 
TIGHT, NO WRINKLING 











114 in. thick. 
COMPLETE 


Problem: 
How Can I Sell 
My House? 


Advertise it in House & Garden’s Real 
Estate Mart Our Columns are fol- 
lowed continually by prospective pur- 





Size: Open—44 in. long, [9 in. wide 
Closed—22 in. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS: 


J.B.CROOK & CO. Inc. c 
549 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


Solves the vexing problem of caring for 
one’s own things—abolishing need for en- 
trusting many a dainty 
wearable to the laundry. 


long, 9 in. wide, 


count 


Postage 
Prepaid 









chasers and tenants and by brokers who 





are looking for a place to meet the 
requirements of various clients. Get in 
touch with the Manager of the Real 
Estate Department either by ‘phone, let- 
ter or personal call. He will be very glad 
to supply you with full information 
regarding this department. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th St., New York City 


One Thousand Gummed Labels 


with your name and address printed on each, sent 
postpaid with attractive Container for your "desk. 
Convenient for letters or packages. Price $3.00. 


PENELOPE C, POST, BROOKLINE, MASS. 










PHONE 


























THE CLEANEST TASTE 
IN THE WORLD 


lisite mouth ean 


wBUY~ ASH a, 


and JEWELRY 


from Estates or Individuals 
7402 BROADWAY Cor. 40% Street.NY. 



































19 West 44th Street 


VANITY FAIR» 


will attend to all your shopping. Its corps of expert 
shoppers will save you time, trouble and expense. 


Address VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 





New York City 
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teeth clean 
oS end beautifully 
polished. preserv- 

ing the enamel with 
its natural color. 
30c and 60c at your Druggist 
THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 
206 Main St., Springville, N. Y. 
SEND SAMPLE TUBE FREE 
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UMP Hair Pins 
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Keep theHairin Place ° 
5 Different Sizes- Stand 10¢ Packages Everywhere | 








HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. “CO. 


Sor. MH. GoLopenc, Pres 


CHICA 
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DUNHILL 
Pires 














M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 E, 45th ST., :: NEW YORK 
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VERVE: The JOURNAL of 
ROBERT De CAMP LELAND 


Has been called the most brilliant 
individualistic magazine in America. 
If you are weary of the decorous and 
the grotesque, bored with socialist 
sobbing and academic propiety, 
Verve will have a thrill for you. 





:: An illustrative copy 
will Hes sent, free, on application to 


The Poetry - Drama Company 
Publishers Boston 
SUN UUUNNNUUUGEOOUOUUUEUUGSEELOGOOEEEUUUSEOOUAUEUUOSEEUUAGEEUOOGULUOOEEENUANUIL: 


Nadine 


Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 











Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
ail Money back if not en- 
tirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
prove its value, Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. V.F. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U. S. A 
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NEW SPRING FICTION 





The Desert of Wheat 
By ZANE GREY 


“Mr. Grey has written no finer work of fiction than this heart- 
gripping romance of the wheat country. . . . It is a fascinating, 
an impressive, a great book.”—New York Tribune. 

“If Zane Grey has the secret of writing a rattling good story, 
that is no reason to hurl him from the ranks of literature. He 
has always had a keen, appreciative sense of literary standards. 
Dumas did not compose more steadily nor more elaborately.”— 


New York Sun. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Humoresque 
By FANNIE HURST 


A NEW BOOK OF SHORT STORIES 
KATHLEEN NORRIS says: “Whenever I think of Fannie 
Hurst, I think of the word ‘genius’. To analyze one of her 
stories is to arrive nowhere. . . . Yet there is technique as well 
as sheer instinct in the way that it is done; the apparently 
rambling conversations develop the plot in a series of hammer- 
strokes. . . . There are certain stories upon which the astonish- 
ing reputation rests that I never can réad with dry eyes. So I 
use the word ‘genius’ for Fannie Hurst, and for no other writer 
of short stories today.” 
Frontispiece. $1.50 


The Private Wire To Washington 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


The story of a big Long Island spy mystery. 

Plots so baffling—so new and different as this one—you may 
go a long way to find. So cleverly is the mystery concealed— 
so adroitly woven the tangle of intrigue and romance—that this 
story is destined to stand out brightly in the list of this year’s 
best sellers. Never before has Harold MacGrath written a story 
so brilliant—so enthralling—so gripping as this one. $1.35 





The City of Comrades 
By BASIL KING 


The story of a down-and-outer who found his soul. 

Basil King is not afraid of the dark things of life—he is too 
great an artist—he pictures life naked and stripped of its sham 
—yet he has touched all with a spiritual fire. 

With unforgettable vividness, they move before you—society 
women—thieves—a score of people woven into this interesting 
story. Illustrated. $1.75 


The Highflyers 
By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


The flavor and the color and the heart of America are in this 
story of a boy who found his soul through a spiritual struggle 
more thrilling than the duel he fought in the clouds—more mys- 
terious than the baffling German plot he unravelled—more 
dramatic than the’ big chance he risked for his country’s honor. 

A big, powerful story. $1.50 


Too Fat To Fight 
By REX BEACH 


Here is a Rex Beach masterpiece of humor, a little book big 
with laughter. It is destined to be read by millions of people, 
for Norman Dalrymple will become one of the best beloved 
heroes of 1919. Nobody can resist a fat man, and “Dimples,” 
as he is commonly called, is incorrigible from the first page to 
the last. Illustrated. 60 cents 





HARPER & BROTHERS 





Established 1817 


NEW YORK 
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B. F. Keith’s 


THE 
LEADING 





Marion Morcan 


CREATOR AND SOLE DIRECTOR 
OF MORGAN DANCERS 


SCHOOL 





BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 





The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


HOUSE OF 
THE WORLD 





In the bills 





Why deplore Nature when 








D ANCING & P ANTOMIME il RA 


= CLUZELLE BROS. 










IN THE GLORIOUS OUTDOORS 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES June 29—July 30 






For Particulars and Enrollment Address 


“MARION MORGAN” 
HOTEL MARIE ANTOINETTE 
NEW YORK CITY 





















Does a Miva; irror = Rofo 5 eRe ? 


To-day is the day of Perpetual Youth— 
in appearance at least. 
Youthful appearance cannot be maintained if one’s hair 


is grey or discolored, But Science permits of the restor- 
ation of the hair to its original color by the use yi 


Néos Flenne 


A SAFE, SIMPLE, SURE PREPARATION 

that not only restores the hair to its 

original color, but preserves the Beaut 
Lustre of the hair as a 


Complete directions for use contained in each box 
All Shades, from Golden to Jet Black 


Life and 


For Sale and Applied by Leading Hairdressers, and by 


Néos Co. 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


"B” Grey Hair and its treatment free. 











can produce this 


CHEF D’G@UVRE 


Our transformation “L’INVISIBLE,” 
made of superior naturally wavy 
French hair, has captivated the femi- 
nine world, and though worn by many 
is invisible to all. 

Our, new illustrated Booklet 

“F" just issued on request. 
A wavy switch, cluster of puffs or 
transformation will add to your happi- 
ness on your Summer Vacation. Have 
your hair permanently waved before 
going to the Seashore. 

We are Specialists in 
PERMANE HAIR WAVING 
Massaging, Hair Dressing, Hair Dye- 
ing, Manicuring, Scalp Treatment 
Write, phone or call for appointments. 


Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 


erie. West 37th St., New a, 


Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 


, 
. 
. 
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VANITY FAIR 





F—sh—n_ is 


Of course, the débutantes of 1919 
know exactly why the match be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Yolanda was called off. 

But they also know why Lieb- 
knecht was killed and how the 
claims of the Jugoslavs are being 
adjusted and why Paderewski (see 
illustration) has deserted the hon- 
ied groves of Apollo for the stern 
crags of Olympus. 

At last it is fashionable to be 
well-informed! 





w—ll-inf—med 


Thus: the fashionables who have 
always read Collier’s, The National 
Weekly, now admit it; and its con- 
stant readers among our First 
Families have at last become fash- 
ionable. 

* * * 

Collier’s contributes to the state 
of being well-informed not only 
(as Mr. Wilson would say), but to 
a comfortable and safe state of 
mental equilibrium in a world of 
intellectual chaos. 































































































Drawn for Collier’s by Gluyas Williams 
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hirtings 


Guaranteed 


Quality Sh irtings 


for 


Discriminating Dressers 


Obtainable in 
the Best Shops 


Manufactured by 


David 6 John Anderson, Utd. 



































&S PALI F 
Russian School of 
DANCING 


GRADED CLASSES. and private 
lessons for children, adults and 
teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 
National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 


tion by Mr. Chalif. 
MODERN DANCING in its latest 


forms can be learned in private 
lessons. Please send for catalog. 


Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
balls, etc. 


Summer Normal School, June 2nd to July 25th 
163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET. NEW YORK 


Opposite Carnegie Hall 





Phone Columbus 4167 


























Kebuilder-“Gowns 
(Saker Ye Gowns 


Go order 


A GOWN remodeled by me means a crea~ 


tion that is up-to-date in every detail. 


REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers. 


Artistic Dresses. 


occasions, 


Perfect 
Workmanship 


114% WEST 37th ST.., 


made to order only, for all 
Your materials accepted when desired. 


Prices 
Reasonable 


NEW YORK 
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LAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 


383 
OS 


-Vew York 
952 Fifth Avenue 


OR CECB CE COE OSCR ORR COB ORC BOBS 


CTcCECEc__ic ae 


Hotel Majestic 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


Central Park West 
at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway 


i _ ‘NEW YORK 


%§ 


196 Fifth Avenue 161 Broadway 


68 
ovo 



























A Hotel of Distinction 
Readers of this publication appreciate 
the home atmosphere and refined en- 
vironment of the Majestic. 
Near the center of interest—comfort- 
ably distant from the area of confusion 


For guests of 
Discrimination 
= With 


Tariff in moderation 


EP 


Cae Famous French 
Depilatory Powder 


XBazin 


Dame Fashion Says: “Sheer fabrics, for blouses, afternoon and 
evening gowns.” No smart woman can afford not to remove the 
hair from her arms, and arm-pits. Fashion and modesty demand 
this of her. X-Bazin, mixed with water, dissolves any superflu- 
ous hair in five minutes just as soap removes dust from the skin, 
leaving it smooth and white and soft. 






50c. and $1.00 at all drug and department stores or we will mail 
direct on receipt of price, in U. §. A. 75c. and $1.50 elsewhere. 





HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 233 Washington Street, New York City 
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Improve Your Forgettery 
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: This isn’t a memory advertisement. 
0 Every one knows the value of a good 
S memory. Not every one knows the im- 
g portance of a good forgettery. If you 
9 have one, you'll live longer and live 
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happier. You'll have more friends and 
will be popular. Forget your woes, your 
worries, your cares, your annoyances 
and your hates. 


You can improve your forgettery if 
you read LIFE every week. Buy it or 
make sure of getting it regularly by 














heeding the annexed coupon. y 
4 Special 
Offer 
7 Enclosed 
find One Dol- 
i ~~ (Canadian 
$1.13. Foreign 
7 $1.26). Send Lire 
f for three months to 
74 
7 
7 
Lire is one of the magazines most “ Pa 
demand with the men overseas. Sen o \ 
them a subscription. To + in me 7 po el a eg dle yor <i Roo 
American Expeditionary orces an 
Army of Occupation $5 a year, if no local 7 LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York 
foreign address be given. 7 One Year $5.00 (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
7 
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Painted by N. C. Wyeth for the Fisk Rubber Co, 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































FISK CORD TIRES 


For Tue Lone Trip the right tire selection is not an 
incidental matter. 


It is essential that the car be as amply cushioned as possible 
against road shocks, in order to save the occupants from 
fatigue, to safeguard the delicate mechanism of the chassis, 
to minimize gasoline consumption and to avoid delay. 


For touring or daily traveling the Fisk Corp offers all 
that can be built into a tire of comfort, convenience, 
mileage, economy and safety. Its substantial, clean-cut 
beauty is the final word in tire attractiveness, in keeping 
with the most finished appointments of any automobile. 


Made with both Ribbed and Fisk Non-Skid Treads 
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ENGRAVED BY BECK FOR THE FISK RUBBER CO. 
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Elizabethan 
of Columbia Grafon 


ail 


ad 


lumbi 
Grafonola 


in Period designs 


In the days of Good Queen Bess and Walter Raleigh, 
English craftsmen designed and fashioned some of the most 
beautiful furniture that we know today. The Period Model 
Grafonolas shown on this page — Elizabethan, above; and 
Early English, below —are faithful copies of carved chests 

‘ which have come down from that age of true artistic 
excellence combined with sturdy strength. 


4 


Whatever the architecture or decorative treat- 
ment of your home, you may be assured of finding a 
Columbia Period Grafonola that will harmonize——for 
there are 27 different models, representing every note- 
worthy period in the craft of furniture-making, from 


Gothic to Chippendale. 


Each one is a piece of interior decoration of which 
any home may be proud, and is in addition a wholly 
satisfying musical instrument. Columbia Period Graf- 
onolas, $250 to $2100. Standard models, up to $300. 


Columbia dealers invite your inspection. ee ee Sean 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York Soon 


London Factory, 102 Clerkenwell Road, E C, of Columbia Grafonola 
THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yc 








